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Ari'. T .—New Austi'olian Tabanidas, vfith Notea on 
Previoualy Dewrihed Speciea. 


By E. W. FERGUSON, M.B., Ch.M. 

(With Platea I.. II, and 4 Taxt Figarw.) 

[Read 12th Maroh, 1920.] 

The material on which this paper is founded is derived from 
several sources - A number of the new species are from a collec¬ 
tion of Tabanidae forwarded to me from the National Museum, 
Melbourne, for idcntiHcation, others are from Mr. Hardy’s collec¬ 
tion, mainly Tasmanian, but including a few Western Australian 
forms, the remainder are from the collection of the Department 
of Public Health, New South Wales. 

It was hoped when the pajicr was undertaken to have revised 
the whole of the species comprised in the hairy-eyed group of 
Tabanus, but the completion of this work would probably delay 
this paper unnecessarily, and it seems better that the descriptions 
of the new species should be published as soon as possible. 

Most of the material under study being from the Southern por¬ 
tion of Au.stralia, types that I regard as of Antarctic origin pre¬ 
dominate. To my mind our Australian Tabanid fauna has been 
derived from two sources—(1) Malayan, from which come species 
belonging to Corisoticura, Sihnus and Tabanus (excluding the 
hairy-eyed gruu])) ; (2) Antarctic, from which source have prob¬ 
ably been derived our Southern Tabanid fauna, including the 
genera Diatomineura, Erephopsis, Pelecorrhynchus and the hairy- 
eyed group of Tabanus (Therioplectes), 

The distinction between Diatomineura and Erephopsis is by no 
means constant, the two genera arc merely separated on the point 
of distinction involved in the opening or closure of the first pos¬ 
terior cell In many species of Erephppsis in which the cell is 
usually closed examples are readily found in which it is open 
On the other hand this cell may be closed in individuals belonging 
to many species of Diatomineura, in which the cell is habitually 
open. 

I am indebted to Miss Phyllis F. Qarkc for the illustration*; 
that accompany this paper. 
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SUBFAMILY PANUONINAE. 

Pelecorrhynchus KuscoNiGER. Walker. 

Liht. Dipt, i., p. 192 (1848); Ricardo. Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (8), 

V,p 407 (1910). 

A male in the National Museum from Buffalo Mountains, Vic- 
loiia, differs from Miss Ktcurdo's description in having bright 
red hair at sides of thorax abo\c wing roots In a specimen 
from Stradhrokc Island, Queensland (collected by H. Hacker, 
kindly given me by (i F liill) these hair tuft-, are bright golden 
yellow. 'I'he thorax m the Victorian specimen is also biuwncr 
in colour In both specimens there is a iianow grey line on each 
side of median area of thorax, in anterior half only in the Vic¬ 
torian specimen, in the Queeiislaml specimen extemling to 
])Osterior border, but widening out .md becoming less distinct pos¬ 
teriorly. 

Pelecorruv NciifS ruEVi’.s, Ricardo 
Ricardo, loc cit., p. 406. 

Two pairs agreeing with Miss Ricardo’s description have re¬ 
cently been given me by Mr II \V. Da\ey, from Bright, \ ic- 
turta 

One of the females differs from the other m the deejier reddisih 
tint of the russet colouring of thorax and abdomen, and m having 
the first abdominal segment dark reddish brown instead of uni- 
culorous with the rest of the abdomen The differences are hardly 
specific The two males agree with the other female, though lioth 
are smaller. As the male does not appear to have been described 
1 append a short description. 

S Long —12.5’ mm 

Face, black with black hairs, checks with long while hairs. 
Eyes widely separated, the forehead as wide as m female. Thorax 
and scutellum as in female, Abdomen shining black, first seg¬ 
ment with long grey pubescence, the remainder with depressc<l 
black pubescence, .sides of segments with fringe of white hair 
tufts. I.^gs and wings as in female. 

In one of the males there are a very few reddish hairs inter¬ 
mingled with the black pubescence, 

Pelecorrhynchus CLARirENNis, Ricardo. 

Ricardo, loc. cit., p. 408. 

Two females under examination ap{iear to belong to this 
species. The'front, however, is not narrowed to vertex, the 
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Ihorax is brown with suberect black hairs and with scattered 
•depressed reddish pubescence; in one female there is a \ery 
fine greyish line present on each side of median area (the other 
specimen has the thorax discoloured) ; the breast has reddish, 
not black, hairs; the wings are faintly tinged grey. In other re¬ 
spects the specimens agree with Miss Ricardo’s description. 

Hab.:—Victoria, Warburton (J. E. Dixon, Dec., 1918; Spry, 
15/12/18). 

Pelecurkiiyncuus FLAViPENNis, ii.bp. (Plate I) 

A large black species with yellow submedian thoracic vitiae. 
yellow wings spotted with brown, and bicoloroiis legs. 

d I.ong.—17 mm. 

Black Face clothed with dark grey tunientum and long black 
hairs, with a few whitish hairs below; beard white behind, black 
iu front; palpi clothed with long black hairs. Antennae bright 
reddish yellow, the basal two joints black. Eyes barely touching 
in middle. Posterior surface of head clothed with ilense white 
pubescence, the upper margin with black. 

Thorax black with a conspicuous yellow line on each side of 
median area, and a very short, less consjMcuous line above wing 
loots; pubescence black, with hoary white tufts of hairs behind 
wing roots, shoulders grey with black hairs, becoming hoary 
below; sides w ith dense hair tufts, black in front, hoary pos¬ 
teriorly beneath wing root.s Scutellum black in centre, grey 
at sides, clothed with black pubescence and fringed with hoary 
white hairs at each side and with black in middle. 

Abdomen shining black, with depressed black pubescence and 
long black hairs along lateral margins of segments. Venter 
shining black, lateral inargin.s with hoary white hair tufts 

Legs with femora black, tibiae and tarsi bright yellow Wings 
bright yellow with dark brown markings (1) along po.slcrior 
border, extending to apex; (2) across base of (fiscal cell, nut 
reaching anterior margin but connected with (1): (3) at apex 
of discal cell connected with (1) ; (4) a single isolated spot abo\ e 
apex of discal cell on second longitudinal vein: (5) at ape.x, 
where there are three .semi-confluent spots, connected with dark 
markings of posterior border. 

? Long:—13 mm. 

Face strongly protuberant, clothed with brown tonien- 
tum, with grey tomentum below, and a patch of yel¬ 
lowish tomentum on each side of middle above, with 

u 
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long moderately dense black hairs. Pal{n very abort,, 
with second joint black below, reddish yellow above, dotfaed with 
long black hairs, apex not pointed, with a rather deq> co^ve 
depression above, set somewhat obliquely. Antennae aa in dude. 
Eyes rather widely separated; the forehead practically sqtifare, 
clothed wkh dark brown tomentum m centre, bordered on each 
side with yellow, set with black hairs; ocelli on a definite raised 
tubercle. Thorax and abdomen as in male. L^s and wings 
coloured as in male. 

Hab.:—Victoria, Fern Tree Gully (F. Spry, 10/12/04); 
Launching Place (G. Coghilt, 21/1/08). 

Types in National Museum, Melbourne. 

The length given for the female is probably an under-esti- 
mate, as the tip of the abdomen is bent to a considerable extent. 

This species differs widely from all others known to me, with 
the exception of a species from the Blue Mountains, New South 
Wales This latter, a description of which is shortly to be pub¬ 
lished by Mr. G. H, Hardy, agrees with P. flavipennis in the 
coloration of the wings, but differs in the thorax and legs. 

Ebiphopsib olblamdi, n. sp. 

Allied to E. macroporum, and with similarly marked wings, 
but differing in the palpi. 

S Long:—11 mm. 

Face and cheeks covered with brown tegnentum with rather 
sparse black pubescence; beard white; palpi dark brown, second 
joint short, broad, bltmtly pointed, deeply concave on outer sur¬ 
face; antennae dark reddish brown, basal joints lighter, clothed 
with grey tomentum and long black hairs. Forehead moderatdy 
wide, narrowed to vertex, clothed with brown tomentum and 
black pubescence, longer on vertex. Eyes with dense brown 
hairs. 

Thorax, with four dark tomeqtose stripes separated by light 
grey ones, the two inner dark stripes brown, the outer ones 
bla^, clothed with s£mi-erect black pubescence, wHh straggly 
tufts of long white hairs above wing roots; shoulders grey with 
long black hairs; pleurae clothed with grey and brown tomentum, 
with long mostly white hair tufts. Scutellum, reddish brown in 
centre, black at sides, clothed with black pubescence. 

Abdomen yellowish brown with dark median $ix>ts on first 
three s^;ments, broader on other segments, clothed with dark- 
decumbent pubescence, sides with creamy pubescence. Venter 
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light yellowish brown with semi-erect daiic hairs and decumbent 
white pubescence. 

Legs dark brown, anterior and intermediate tibiae and tarsi 
lighter yellowish brown. 

Wings dark grey in cells, dear for a narrow zone along veins; 
stigma dark brown, conspicuous; short or rudimentary appendix ^ 
j>resent. 

Hab.New South Wales, Narrabri (J, B. Oeland, 10/18). 

Four specimens were taken around a wdl in Pilliga Scrub, 
20 mites south-west of Narrabri, biting the horses. 

In the coloration of the wings the spedes strongly resemble E. 
'jMcropoxum, Macq., but may be distinguished by the abdomen 
not uniformly dark reddish. It also differs from specimens 
from South Australia, which appear to be E. macroporum, Macq., 
in having the second joint of the palpi noticeably shorter, not 
longer, than the first. 

Type presented to .Australian Museum, Sydney 


Ekkpiiopsih bdbcomikiua, n. sp 

Gosely allied to £. contigua, Walk., but differing in palpi, 
.antennae, abdomen and legs. 

I •? Long:—14 mm. 

Face clothed with brown tomentum, more yellowish brown 
«n sides, with black pubescence and a few straggling creamy 
hairs, especially at sides; beard creamy Palpi dark reddish 
brown and clothed with black hairs along edges, second joint 
long, only moderately dilatate at base and ending in a long point, 
basal portion strongly grooved. Antennae ireddish, basal joint 
blackish, with long black hairs above and creamy below, second 
joint lighter than third, with long black hairs longest above. 

Forehead distinctly wider anteriorly than at vertex, clothed 
with brown tomentum, yellowish brown at sides, pubescence 
black, some long black hairs on vertex. Eyes hairy. 

Thorax black clothed with dirk brown tomentum, more grey¬ 
ish anteriorly, with feeble traces of grey submedian longitudinal 
lines, pubescence black, with some long mingled black and yellow 
hairs on lateral borders above wing roots and posterioriy, also 
a prominent tuft of creamy hairs just behind wing roots. Shoul¬ 
ders brown with black hairs. Sides with a prominent tuft of 
creamy hairs above and black hajrs below. Scutellum black 
with scanty black hairs. 
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E. W. F^rgueen: 

Abdomen shiny red wkh a median row of bladt spots, bcmie- 
times absent on third, and generally widening out on apicftl seg¬ 
ments) lateral margins with long black hair, partly creanqr on 
first and second segments, and forming a tuft of creamy bait's on 
each side of apex. Venter reddish, with scanty creamy d^r^sed 
hairs. Legs, reddish brown, posterior tibiae darker than others, 
femora black. Wings dark grey, yellow along costal cell; basal 
cells, discal cell and basal part of first posterior cell clear, hya¬ 
line; a dark brown band across transverse veins at base of dilcal 
cell, and traces of a second at apex of discal cell, fading into- 
grey of apex, no appendix; first posterior cell closed or feebly 
open. > 

Hab.:—New South Wales, Meldrum (near Armid^le) (J. 
Raven, 28/12/17). 

Comiwred with this species, E. contigua differs in the broader 
lighter palpi, in the lighter coloured basal antennal joints, in 
the general clothing much more yellowish, in the darker abdo¬ 
men, in the lighter legs and in the much more heavily marked 
wings. 

The coloration of the second antennal joint is variable; it is 
perhaps more usually black than yellowish. 

Type presented to Australian Museum, Sydney. 

EHKi>aoP8i8 HUPONimcH, n sp. 

Allied to E, lasiopkthalma, but with median abdominal spots 
united to form a continuous vitta on first three segments antt 
expanding basally on other segments. 

? Long:—12 mm. 

Face and cheeks.black with rather sparse grey tomenlum and 
long grey pubescent hairs intermingled with black ones; beard 
dense creamy; palpi with second joint rathbr short, moderatdy 
dilated, pointed, strongly concave on outer surface, reddish yel¬ 
low with intermingled grey and black hairs along upper antf 
lower margins; antennae reddish, the third joint somewhat 
darker than first and second, which bear long black hairs. Fore¬ 
head distinctly convergent towards vertex, black with brownish 
tomentum and long black hairs. Ryes densely hairy. Thorax 
dull black, subnitid where denuded, covered with dark brown 
tomentum, with long semi-erect black hairs, and with fine de¬ 
cumbent creamy hairs along anterior (xirtion and forming feeble* 
hair tufts above wing roots; shoulders with black hair tufts; 
sides with very dense creamy hair tufts; scutellum Mack with 
sparse creamy,hairs on apical margin. 
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Abdomen reddish yellow, with a broad black median spot on 
first segment, continuing as a median vitta on the second and 
third sQfments, the remaining segments wkh broad transverse 
bands occupying the ba^ two-thirds; traces of creamy pubes¬ 
cence on segmentations; with rather dense lateral tufts, creamy 
on first and second and apical two segments and black above 
creamy beneath on the third, fourth and fifth. Venter lighter 
reddish yellow with sparse yellowish pubescence. 

Legs light reddish yellow; tarsi infuscate, black at apices. 

Wings clear, tips faintly tinged grey, costal margin, the ex¬ 
treme base of wing, and cross vein at base of discal cell suffused 
with brown; stigma inconspicuous; no appendix present; first 
posterior cell usually closed, open in type specimen. 

Hab.:—New South Wales. Armidale (J. Ravin), Deervale. 

Close to E. lasiophthalma the present species may be distin¬ 
guished by the continuous abdominal vitta; from E. subcontigua, 
it differs in smaller size, lighter coloured wings, lighter legs, 
shorter palpi, etc 


KkKPIIUPSIS XAVTHOPILIS, 11. Sp. 

A distinctively marked black and red species with golden hair 
tufts and yellow anterior margin to wings; evidently allied to 
E. jackjOHti, Macq. 

Long;—13 mm. 

Face rather slrongl> convex separated from checks by deep 
grooves, testaceous, with grey tomentum, and a few sparse black 
hairs, cheeks black with yellowish grey tomentum and golden 
IHibescence; beard golden. Palpi reddish yellow, with second 
joint broad and produced into a rather long point, moderately 
deeply concave on outer surface, set with rather short somewhat 
sparse black hairs. Proboscis long, black. Antennae bright 
reddish yellow, the basal joints rather lighter in colour, the first 
with black hairs above, creamy below, the second with a circlet 
of long black hairs Forehead distinctly narrowed to vertex, 
black clotheil with yellowish brown tomentum and erect rather 
short black pubescence. Eyes clothed with light coloured hair. 

Thorax black, clothed with blackish tomentum, and set with 
erect black hairs and scattered decumbent golden pubescence; 
with rather sparse golden hair tufts above wing roots; shoulders 
with black hairs and decumbent golden pubescence; sides and 
breast with prominent golden hair tufts; scutellum black with 
golden pubescent hairs at apex. 
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Abdomen bicolorous; iirat vq^ent reddish narrowlj^ mar¬ 
gined with Mack along the edge of the scutellum, second reddish 
with a conspicuoos median vitta from base to apex, renaainiog 
segments black; pubescence black with a series of creamy median 
triangular spots on the posterior margins of the second to sixth 
segments; lateral margins with creamy hair tufts on the second 
and apical segments and black overlying creamy tufts on ^ter- 
vening segments. Venter reddish yellow with rather scanty fine 
decumbent black and light hairs. Legs reddish yellow with-basal 
half of .femora black, posterior tibiae darker and tarsi infus- 
cate. 

Wings light grey, the anterior margin and base tinged yellow, • 
the base of discal cell and cross veins above lightly suffused with 
brown; stigma inconspicuous, veins yellowish or light brown; 
no appendix; first posterior cell closed. 

Hab -.—New South Wales, Hawkesbury River (29/11/13), 
Dorrigo (Feb., 1918), Comboyne (3/12/17); Victoria, Bright 
(H W Davey). 

I have had this species for some time queried as £. jacksoni; 
on a recent visit to the British Museum it appeared to me to be 
different from the spiecies so identified in that collection; sub¬ 
sequently a specimen was sent home for comparison with the 
specimens of E. jacksoni, and has been returned as “ Erephopsis 
sp., not in British Museum.” Under the circumstances I have 
decided to give the species a new name as specimens are in 
various Australian Museums, and require an appellation, and be¬ 
cause I feel confident that I know the true £. jacksoni, Macq. 

The amount of shading on the cross veins varies; it is always 
rather faint and generally more yellow than brown, and in some 
specimens is almost evanescent. The Victorian specimens lack 
the white spots on the abdomen, but this may be due to abrasion. 

Type presented to Australian Museum, Sytlncy. 

Parasilvlus, n. g. 

Ocelli and spurs on hind tibiae present. Face protuberant; 
palpi very short, first joint round, with undersurface convex, 
second joint short subcylindrical; antennae with first joint short 
about twice as long as second, third joint broad at base then 
subulate, with five distinct subdivisions and evidenced, most 
marked in $, of three further subdivisions. 

Forehead broad and concave in ^ ; eyei feebly pubescent in 
$ ; evidently so in ^ ; wings with posterior cells qll widely 
open, anal cdl closed. 
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Th» genus is pn^xMcd for a spedei from Victoria which can¬ 
not be referred to any of the previously described ones. The 
$ has a broad, irr^tilarly grooved forehead very reminiscent of 
£<i*lfopsts, btK the palpi arc very different, and the whole insect 
has a broader facies. The antennae might be regarded as hav¬ 
ing dbe third joint, five or eight segmented; in thf type * , under 
the microscope (and to a less extent with a hand lens) the apex 
of t!he basal portion of the third joint-appears very indistinctly 
divided into three annuli; in the other i , this subdivision is 
atiU more distinct, while in the ^ this portion of the joint ap¬ 
pears unsegmented. It seems to me that the genus is one in 
which the antennae are in process of being converted from an 
eight annulate third joint to a five annulate, by a process of fusion 
of the four basal annuli. 

Regarding the third joint as five annulate the genus may be 
distinguished from Silxnus by the shape of the palpi. If the 
third joint be regarded as eight annulate the genus would fall 
in the same group as Ectenopsis and Demoplattu; from all the 
members of which, excepting possibly Palimmecotnyta; the genus 
may be separated by its hairy eyes and short palpi. I do not 
think this genus can be the same as Palimmecomyia, as judgipg 
from the description the antennae are different, and apparently 
have a distinctly eight annulate third joint. 

Pakasilvius fulvus, n.sp. 

9 Long: —11 mm., a second 9 15 mm 

Face protuberant, bounded on each side by deep grooves, 
l)right yellow with line scanty pubescence; beard yellow; palpi 
very short, yellow, first joint briefly oval almost rounded m out¬ 
line, the lower surface convex, clothed with long yellow hairs, 
scconij joint short, slender, subcylindrical, ending in a blunt 
point, with short black hairs most thickly set at apex; proboscis 
of moderate length, slightly longer than head; antennae reddish 
yellow, the first two joints paler, annuli black at tip, first two 
joints with a few black hairs at apices, third joint transverse 
«ubquadrate at base, thence subulate, with very indistinct traces 
of three annulations followed by four distinct annuli. Fore- 
liead irregularly grooved on each side of middle, distinctly wider 
anteriorly than st vertex, yellow, dothed with yellow tomentum 
and extremely scanty pub^ence; ocelli conspicuous with some 
black hairs, on ocellary triangle;^es with very short hairs, 
facets equal. Thorax deep brown, Moulders ydlow; clothed with 
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yellow tomentum and with erect yellow pubescence min^bd with, 
darker hairs, especially in middle, with tufts of golden hairs- 
above and behind wing roots; shoulders and jdeurae with fplden 
hairs; scutellnm similar to dorsum, fringed with golden hiirs. 

Abdomen flat, broad, dark tawny, first segment black in flifddle 
and lighter reddish yellow at sides; clothed with short decum¬ 
bent black pubescence, with longer black hairs along each side 
and at apex, base and sides of first segment with yellow hairs; 
venter reddish yellow, with fine yellow pubescence. . 

Legs reddish yellow, posterior tibiae darker, femoral pubes- 
cence yellow, elsewhere dark. 

Wings tinged grey, costal cell and extreme base yellow, stigma 
biownish yellow, inconspicuous, an appendix present. 

<r Long:—10 mm. 

Face densely covered with yellow tomentum and long yellow' 
pubescence; palpi sljort, first joint rounded, convex on lower sur¬ 
face clothed with long yellow hair, second short subcylindrical, 
1 ather stout, with black and yellow hairs. Antennae similar to ; 
but a]>ex of basal portion of third joint api>arently non-segmented. 
Eyes contiguous, hairy. Thorax clothed with long brown hairs 
and with dense tufts of golden yellow hairs at sides, posterior 
border and posterior margin of scutellum with long yellow hair. 

, Abdomen shorter than in $, first segment black, with basaf 
black spot on second segment, the whole densely clothed with 
lonj; black hairs, sides of segments with long yellow hairs: 
venter with long yellow and black hairs intermingled. I.«gs and 
wings as in ;. • 

Ifab :—Victoria, Sea I-akc (J C. Goudie, Nov.-Dec„ 1916). 
Described from 2 %% and 1 . The second % is larger than 

the type, and the yellow hairs on thorax do not extend to middle, 
which IS clothed with the darker hairs; the abdomen is lighter 
tawny colour, but it is possible that this specimen is in ^tter 
preservation; the other was selected as type, as it correspond.' 
more closely with the male in sire and general appearance. 

Types in National Museum, Melbourne. 

Ectenoi'sis vulpecula, Weid. 

Weld. Ausszweifl. Ins., 1, p< 195 (Chrysops) (1828); Ricardo, 
Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (8), XVI., p. 266 (1915); Taylor, Record* 
Australian Museum, XIL, 5, p. 63 (1918). , 

Miss Ricardo has recorded the synonymy of Pangonia onpurM, 
Macq., Corisneura angtuta. Bigot and C. tubiginosa. Bigot, vvitb 
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E. vulpecula, Wdd., the type species of the genus. While the 
above three species are undoubtedly the same it scans to me 
questionable whether they are really synonymous with E. vtU- 
pecub^, Weid. 

I have not seen Weidemann’s original description, but appar¬ 
ently the name was applied to a species with black legs. I have 
taken a species at Sydney which has the legs, except the coxae 
deep black, the wings are also smoky, almost deep black in 
fresh specimens, but fading somewhat with age, the palpi vari¬ 
able in colour, black to testaceous. Compared with this, which 
corresponds closely with E. vulpecula, Weid., var. nigripennis, 
Taylor, are specimens in which the legs are yellowish (tes- 
taceou's) and the wings clear, the stigma being inconspicuous 
in marked contfast to the black of the stigma in the other form. 
While I recognise that the species may prove sufficiently variable 
to include the two forms. I think that at any rate varietal names- 
should be given to each. E. vulpccula, Weid., evidently from all 
the evidence, should be applied to the black legged form, and 
I would regard the var nujrtpcHnis, Taylor, as a synonym. I 
have found this form during two seasons on the flowers of 
Bursaria spinosa. 

E. angusta, Macq. ( E. angusta. Bigot and E. rubigimsa, 
Big.')) would apply to the paler legged form. I am indebted to. 
Dr. Guy A. K. Marshall for the following particulars of these 
species 

Ectenopsts angusta, Macq. (3 <f^), and E. rubigmosa, Big. 
(1 seem certainly the same, all femora dull testaceous (like 
the abdomen); anterior pairs of tibiae similar but slightly in- 
fuscated at apex, hind pair infuscated throughout; tarsi blackish., 
anterior pair paler at base. 

" E. angusta, Big. (1? ). Femora testaceous yellow; tibiae 
very slightly darker; tarsi infuscated, paler at base.” 

Ectenopsis ( ?) MINOR, Taylor. 

Silvias nttnor, Taylor, Records Australian Museum, XII., 5, p. 

62 (1918). 

I have examined ‘the type of this species, and am strongly 
of the opinion that it cannot be retained in Silvius, Mr. Taylor 
kindly re-examined the type at my request, and agrees with me 
that the antennae are much more of the Ectenopsis type. The 
number of anitulations of the third joint are extremely^difficult. 
to make out, but six subdivisions can be seen while the apical 
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portion representing the last three joints in Eetenopsis appears 
unsegmented. Probably a new genus may have to be etected 
for the species, but the general facies is so like BcttnopHt that 
I do not think it advisable to do so in the present state of our 
information on this genus. 

Ectenopsis australis, Ric. 

Ricardo, Ann, Mag. Nat. Hist. (8), XIX., p. 217 (ldl7); 
Taylor, Records Australian Museum, XII., 5, p. 63, (1918). 

Miss Ricardo is incorrect m her statement as to the location 
the types—the male type is in the British Museum, not the 
female, as stated by Miss Ricardo; the latter is at present in 
my possession, but.it is intended to present it, with other types, 
to the Australian Museum, Sydney. 

Mr. Taylor’s descriptive notes do not apply to this species. I 
have examined the specimens in the Australian Museum, and 
they are certainly not E. australis, Ric. The female type mea* 
sures 10.5 mm. in length. 

ECTEiyOPSIS ( ?) VICTORIENSIS, Sp. n. 

A dark brown species with long body and comparatively short 
wings, doubtfully assigned to this genus. 

Long:—14 mm., width across head 3.5 mm, wing 11 mm. 

Face protuberant with very deep sulci on each side, yellow- 
brown clothed with grey toraentum and scanty grey pubescence; 
beard scanty grey; palpi yellow, first joint very short subcylin- 
drical, clothed beneath with long grey hairs; second joint slen- 
•der, at least twice as long as first, curved, slightly constricted 
at base, and ending in a fine point, clothed with short dark hairs; 
antennae with first two joints yellowish-brown, tipped with black 
liairs, the third joint with small quadrate basal portion and first 
three annuli which are small and indistinct, reddish yellow, and 
the remaining annuli black and much more distinct. Forehead 
light brown covered with grey tomentum, and some black hairs 
on oceliigerous triangle; concave anteriorly, and about twice as 
wida as it is at vertex. Eyes bare, facets, equal. Thorax deep 
brpwn, clothed with brown tomentum and with traces of yellow 
brown tomentum forming an indistinct stripe on each side of 
median area; with semi-erect dark hairs anteriorly and long 
scanty decumbent grey pubescence posteriorly, and above Wing 
roots, aides with scanty grey pubescence, scutellum similar with 
a fringe of scanty grey hairs.' 
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Abdomen daric brown, s^imentations yellowish brown; first 
segment with grey pubescence, remainder with short decumbent 
dark pubescence, and a fringe of yellowish brown hairs on seg¬ 
mentations; venter similar, segmentations rather broader. Legs- 
light yellowish brown, the posterior pair rather darker, tibiae 
slightly darker at apices; tarsi brown; long spurs present on 
posterior tibiae. 

Wings, grey, yellowish brown along the anterior border; veins- 
brown, stigma brown, appendix present, all the posterior cells 
open- 

Hab.:—^Victoria, Mallee District. 

Described from a single female sent by the National Museum. 
Victoria. I have referred this species to Ectenopsis with a good 
deal of hesitation, the antennae are very similar to those of PorO' 
siltnw, and the basal divisions of the third joint are very in¬ 
distinct. The palpi are, however, different, and more like those 
of Ectenopsis, though shorter and more slender. Probably a 
new genus will ultimately have to be erected for its reception, 
but I am unwilling to do so at present on a single female. The 
coloration will readily prevent any confusion with the described 
species of Ectenopsis, 

Type in National Museum, Victoria. 

Since the above desejiption and notes were written, I have 
received for examination two males belonging to the South Aus¬ 
tralian Museum, which appear to me to belong to the same 
species as the Victorian female. There are some differences 
which may, however, be sexual, and the specimens are certainly 
too like E. victoriensis to be described as distinct, at least until 
a South Australian female can be obtained. 

Following is a short description of the males in so far as they 
differ from the type female. 

d' Long:—10-12 mm. 

Colour and clothing as in female; eyes contiguous, bare, facets 
equal; ocelli distinct. Facial triangle reddish brown, clothed with 
grey tomentum and with long bristle-like hairs, first joint short 
and stouter than second; second short and ending in short point, 
shorter and stouter than in female; antennae rather more slender 
than in 9 and with apical annulus only dark, the third joint with 
five distinct annuli and indistinct evidence of two further sub¬ 
divisions, the apex of antennae with a ^up of short hairs 

Thorax dark brown with evidences of three indistinct greyish 
tomentose stripes, clothed with upright brown hairs, tides with 
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tufts of long pubescence, moMly creamy, brown in centre; 
acutelluRi reddish brown. ' 

Abdomen, narrower than in female, dark brown, segmcniations 
Jighter. clothing abraded. 

Legs and wings as in female. 

Hab.:—South Australia, Denial Bay, Murray River. 

SlLVlUS SULCIFRONS/ n. Spw 

A black medium sized species, forehead with median line de¬ 
pressed, sulciform; wings clouded on veins. 

9 Lung:—12 mm., width of head 4 mm., wing 11 mm. 

Face and cheeks clothed with grey tomentum and rather 
sparse black pubescence, a few wrhite hairs in groove between 
face and cheeks; beard white, palpi dark reddish, clothed with 
short black pubescence, second joint long, nearly equal to pro¬ 
boscis, slightly curved; moderately stout at base, apex truncated; 
antennae with first joint rather long, black, clothed with grey 
tomentum and black pubescence, second joint much shorter, red¬ 
dish, with circlets of black hairs, third joint reddish, annuli black, 
base broad with a very strung tooth projecting forwards; sub¬ 
callus not strongly tumid nor shiny, densely clothed with grey 
tomentum and with short black pubescence. Forehead com- 
jiaratively narrow, subparallel, densely clothed with brownish 
tomentum, with scattered black pubescence; a short linear callus 
,anteriorly followed by a depressed sulciform line extending to 
ocellary triangle; ocelli present; eyes hairy. 

Thorax black, tomentum dusky, with faint traces of a sub¬ 
median grey line on each side anteriorly; pubescence black, a few 
grey hairs posteriorly and at sides; shoulders dark, with reddish 
tinge, clothed with long black pubescence, sides black with grey 
tomentum and tufts of long hair mixed with black and hoary 
grey. Scutellum black with scanty grey hairs along posterior 
margin. 

Abdomen black, segmentations reddish brown; with decumbent 
black pubescence and apical triangular white flecks on second, 
third and fourth segments, first four segments also with posterior 
margin fringed near sides with white pubescence. 

Legs dark, femora black with yellow knees, tibiae and tarsi 
reddish brown; posterior.tibial spurs rather long and distinct 
, Wings with veins faintly margined With brown; most distinct 
along antefior border and on cress veins. 

Hab.:—West Australia, Perth (G. H. Hardy). 
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Four spccim^ under examination. The species is somewhat 
varlat^e in the coloration of the abdomen, in one spepimen the 
(segmentations are broadet and more reddish, while in another 
the third and fourth s^^ments are almost wholly reddish, while 
the Mack on the second is reduced to a large median s|>ot; the^ 
wings in 'these two are blso more heavily shaded with bruw'n, 
and ^e palpi more dusky. As in other respects these agree with 
the type, I cannot separate them specifically. 

The species should be readily recognised by the frontal struc¬ 
ture; the hairy eyes will also distinguish from most described 
Australian species of 

The type has been kindly presented to the Australian Museum, 
Sydney, by Mr. G H. Hardy. 

SlLVIL’S NIOROAPICALIS, n. Sp. 

< ' 

A dark winged species allied to S. nigripennu, Kic., but with 
basal two-thirds of abdomen bnght yellow. 

i Long:—12 mm., width across head 4 mm., wing 10 5 mm.* 

Face clothed with bright golden yellow tomentum and similar 
coloured pubescence; beard golden yellow; palpt black clothed 
witli short black hairs, first joint short and narrow, second joint 
rather stout, broader than first *and about three times as long; 
antennae black, first two joints with black hairs, third joint broad 
and angulatc above at base, annuli indistinctly dividetl. Sub¬ 
callus not protuberent, densely clothed with goldra yellow tomen¬ 
tum. Eyes contiguous, bare, facets equal; ocelli present. 

Thorax black, clothed with dense black pulipscence; shoulders 
and pleurae clothed with dense tufts of long golden yellow hairs; 
scutellum black with black pubescence. 

Abdomen with first three segments golden yellow, with rather 
scanty golden pubescence along the posterior margins, remaining 
segments black with black pubescence; venter with same alterna¬ 
tion of colour, golden pubescence on basal segments rather more 
dense. Legs black. Wings tinged dark sooty grey, almost 
black, slightly paler in centre of cells and at extreme tip; no 
appendix present. 

Hab.:—North Queensland, Claudie R. (J. A. Kershaw, 
16/1/14). 

The species, of which I have two males before me, is allied 
to nigripentiis, Ric., from the same locality. The difiFerences 
in the clothing of hetui and thorax and in the coloration of the 
abdomen are too great for me to consider that it is the male of 
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S. nigrifietiHis, though the coloration of the win^ is exadtly aa- 
in that species. . 

Type in National Museum, Melbourne. 

SUB-FAMILY TABANINAE. 

Tabanua. 

Group XI.—Thei'lopleotas. K>es liairy. 

Tabanus cikcumdatus. Walker. 

List, Dipt. I., p. 185 (1848); Ricardo, Ann. Mag. Nat Hist 
(8). XVL, p. 280 (1915). 

Synonyms: T. nepos, Walk., T. abstersus. Walk., T. breviden^ 
tatus, Macq., T.hebes, Walk. 

Considerable confusion still exists between the three allied 
species, T. ctrcumdatus, Walk., T. antecedens. Walk., and T. efen- 
tulus, Macq. As the result of the study of a considerable amount 
of material from Tasmania and the southern portion of Aus¬ 
tralia, I had hoped to be in a position to state definitely what 
were to be regarded as the differential features separating them. 
For various reasons, it appears desirable to postpone a detailed 
discussion of this question, and I have limited my remarks to a 
purely preliminary note on each ^ecies. 

The chief difficulty confronting any worker on this difficult 
group (Therioplectes) is the variability of some of the spedes. 
In this respect, T. ctrcumdatus is extremely difficult to define ^ 
at present I regard it as distinct from T.cdentulus, but many 
forms occur which might with almost equal justice be referred 
to either species, or in some instances justify their erection into 
distinct species. 

In Tasmania occur three closely allied forms, one certainly 

T. ctrcumdatus, another identified by White as T.sdsntulus^ 
and apparently always distinguishable from T.circumdatus by 
the noticeably different antennae, and the third a larger species> 
provisionally identified as T.acutipalpis, Macq. T.autecedens is 
readily distinguished from all three and appears to be restricted, 
as far as my observations go, to Tasmania. 

On the mainland occur variable forms of both T. ctrcumdatus 
and T. edentulus, some of which tdnd to link up the two species. 

Miss Ricardo, besides giving the above synonymy, notes the 
possible synonymy of T. edentulus, T. acuHpolpis, and T. fratst- 
rw/w^Macq., with T.circumdatus. I have no knowledge of 
T.frSerculus, Macq. 
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Tabanus eoentulus, Macq. (Plate ll., fig. 5). 

Macquart, Dipt. Exot. Svipp. i., 34, 68, Tab. lii., fig. 13 (1845) ; 
White, Papers and Proc. Roy. Soc. Tastnania, p. 10 (1915). 

Mr. White has attached MacquarPs name to a species closely 
allied to T. circumdatus, but I do not know what is his authority 
for the identification. While in Paris I examined a number of 
Macquart’s Australian Tabanidae, and have the following brief 
note on this species:— 

“ ' T. edentulus, Macq., n. sp.' So marked in Macquart’s hand¬ 
writing, has the eyes densely covered with white silky pubes¬ 
cence, otherwise it is a dark species. I think it is antecedens ac¬ 
cording to White.” 

I do not now remember my authority for ascribing the hand¬ 
writing to Macquart; probably my informant was M. Lesne, 
who was so kind as to show me the specimens. I cannot be cer¬ 
tain that the specimen examined was actually the type, as there 
was no type label. Pending further enquiries I do not propose 
to sink T. antecedens, W'alker, under T. edentulus, Macq. 

The .siiecies identified by White as T. edentulus is certainly 
distinct from T. antecedens, Walker, but for the present I have 
left the sjiecies under Macquart’s name. White’s paper may be 
referred to for a full description. 

Typical specimens differ from T. circutHdatus in the noticeably 
more slender third joint of the antennae; .as a rule, it is a 
smaller, darker species than T. circumdatus, but is variable both 
in size and colour. 

Further discussion of the variations, both of this .species and 
T. circumdatus is postponed for the present. 

Tabanv.s acutipalpis, Macquart 

Macquart, Dipt. F.xot. 1, p. 131 (1838). 

Specimens of a large sjiedes allied to T. circumdatus are be¬ 
fore me; they agree with specimens in the British Museum doubt¬ 
fully laMled T. acutipalpis, Macq. 

While in Paris I made the following note on specimens labelled 
T. acutipalpis :— 

" T. acutipalpis, Macq., Tasmania, seems to me certainly 
T. circumdotus. Nine specimens, with at least two with labeU 
in Macquart’s handwriting." 

Miss Ricardo's notea under T. circumdatus: ” Tabanus acuti- 
polpis, Macq., appears very similar, but is laiger in size." 
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As most of the Tasmanian specuncns of T. eircumdahu are 
larger than the mainland ones, I think it is likely that this 
synonymy will be found correct; at present, however, 1 am not 
quite certain, as 1 am not sure 1 saw the type, and as 1 did not 
have undoubted specimens of T. circumdaius with me for com* 
paHson. For the present, therefore, I do not intend to describe 
the specimens alluded to above which are certainly distinct from 
T.circumdatus. They represent a species which seems confined 
to Tasmania, Flinders Island (probably other islands of Bass 
Strait), and the neighbouring portion of Victoria. 

Macquart gives the locality as follows:—De Tile King, dans 
I’Oceanie. M Hurville. Museum. Is it possible that King 
Island in Bass Strait was intended? 

Tabanus ANTiiCEDENs, Walker (Plate II, fig. 3 ) 

Walker d List. Dipt, i., p. 178 (1848); S List, Dipt. V,, p. 
253 (1854); Ricardo, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (8), X\T., p. 2/9 
(1915); White, Roy. Soc. of Tasmania, Papers and Proc., p. 9 
(1915). 

There can be no doubt from the description given by Miss 
Ricardo of Walker’s type, female, that White is correct in iden¬ 
tifying it with a common Tasmanian species allied to, but dis¬ 
tinct from, both T, circumdatus. Walk., and the species generally 
known as T. edentulus, Macq 

By a curious error, however, Miss Ricardo has reversed the 
references given for the sexes, the male having been described 
first in 1848. 

Referring Ho the male, Miss Ricardo gives the following note: 
—“ The male type of Tabanus antecedens comes from New Hol¬ 
land (Hunter), and the antennae are imperfect; whether it is 
really the male of the above is doubtful.” This opens up the 
question as to the correct assignation of the name to the female, 
which IS further complicated by the possibility that the name 
T. edentulus, Macq., should belong of rights to the .species under 
review and not to the one usually identified under this name. 

Pending fdrther information I am content to leave the names 
as at present utilised. Thus understood T. antecedens may be 
distinguished from T. edentulus, Macq. and T. circumdatus, 
Walk., by the pubescence on the eyes noticeably longer and 
denser and white in colour, and by the more densely hairy front 

In these respects it is nearer T. latifrons, sp. n., but the wider 
forehead will distinguish that species. 
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Tabanus latikhons, n‘. sp. (Plate II-, Fig. 1). 

Allied to T. antecedens. Walk., but with broader forehead. 

<fLong:—12 nun.; width of head 5 nun.; wing 10.5 mm.; 

Long:—13 mm.; width of head 5 mm. 

? Black; face, cheeks and subcallus black, reddish brown above 
]jroboscis, densely clothed with white - tomentum, and with long 
pubescence, white below, dark above and on subcallus, the latter 
not markedly tumid nor shining. Palpi dusky, lighter at apex, 
moderately thickened at base, with dark grey tomentum and mixed 
pale and dark pubescence, long and somewhat straggling at base, 
.shorter at ajiex. Antennae black, first and second joints grey, 
and clothed with long dark hair like pubescence, third joint 
broad at base, prominently angulate above, annuli somewhat 
shorter than basal portion. Forehead very broad anteriorly, dis¬ 
tinctly narrowed to vertex, about twice as long as it is wide 
anteriorly; densely clothed with dark brown tomentum, slightly 
\ariegated with grey, and with long dense dark hairs, longest 
and most dense at the vertex; callus transverse or subquaderate, 
reaching eyes without lineal extension, black. Eyes densely 
pubescent, the pubescence long, light brown with grey reflec¬ 
tions from certain directions. Thorax black, shoulders reddish, 
densely clothed with black tomentum with a narrow indistinct 
grey tomentose stripe on each side of median area most evident 
anteriorly, and two indistinct lateral stripes most distinct pos¬ 
teriorly; dorsum densely clothed with long erect black pubes- 
^cence, and with scattered white decumbent pubescence, most dis¬ 
tinct posteriorly. Sides black with long pubescence, mostly 
white, but dark in centre. Scutellum black, fringed on each 
side with long white iiubcscence. 

Abdomen subparallel, black, segmentations dark grey, hardly 
lightef than rest of dorsum, densely clothed with semi-erect 
black pubescence, with small white pubescent spots on all’seg¬ 
ments except first, most distinct on 2-5; the lateral and postero¬ 
lateral margins of segments from the second also fringed with 
white pubescent hairs, Venter black with dark grey tomentum, 
and densely clothed with long erect black hairs, posterior mar- 
'gins of segments with short depressed whittf pubescence. 

Legs dark, femora blftck, tibiae dark reddfsh brown, the inter¬ 
mediate lighter in colour, and the anterior black at apex; .tarsi 
black; femoral pubescence mostly dark, pubescence on posterior 
tibiae irregular as in T. antecedens. 
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Wihgs, hyaline, veins'and stigma black; appendix present,, 
always short, scnnetimes rudimentary. 

Eyes contiguous, very densely hairy, facets apparently uni¬ 
form in size. Antennae with third joint less expanded at base, 
first and second joints very hirsute. 

Palpi yellowish brown, second joint oatshaped, densely pubes¬ 
cent. 

Thorax similar to 2. Abdomen much more strongly nar¬ 
rowed to apex, black sides of first and second segments reddish 
brown, clothing as in $. 

Legs and wings as in 

The female differs from T.antecedens female in the wider 
front, which is also more hirsute, the basal antennial joints are 
also much more hirsute. In general it is darker in colouration 
than T. antccidois, of which it may represent a mountain race. 

Hab.:—Cradle Mountain, Tasmania (G. H. Hardy, Jan., 
1917), l<f, 7 ??. Two females from Mount Wellington and 
one female from Maria Island apparently belong also to this 
species, but differ m having the second abdominal segment red¬ 
dish brown towards sides, with lighter anterior margin (m T. hii- 
frons the anterior margin of .second segment is dark greyish), 
tile other segmentations also are obscure reddisji grey, instead 
of dark grey. 

In some specimens the first and second joints of antennae arc 
bUck. A further long series of this species from Cradle Moun¬ 
tain. collected by Messrs, A. M. Lea and H. J. Carter, is in the 
South Australian Museum collection. Types presented to Aus- 
tialian Museum, Sydney, by Mr. G. H. Hardy. 

Tabanus tasmanicl’s, i\sp. (Plate II, Fig 2) 

A medium sized dark specie-s, resembling T.edentulus in ap- 
(xiarance, but u(ith frontal callus not reaching eyes. 

i Jjong, 13 mm., width across head 4.5 mm., wings 11 mm. 
Face and cheeks densely covered with grey, almost white tomen- 
tum, and with scattered black pubescence, a few white hairs al 
sides of face; beard white, with a few intermingled dark hairs. 
Palpi slender, somewhat thickened at base, cream coloured, 
clothed with scattered mingled dark and pale hairs, longer at 
base. Antennae reddish brown, the third joint darker, first and 
second joints with moderately short black hairs; third joint not 
greatly expanded at base, angle small but distinct, annuli longer 
than basal portion. Subcallus black, densely clothed with grey 
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4ometitum. Forehead wider anteriorly, about three times as 
long as broad anteriorly; clothed with grey tomentum, blackish 
in middle, and with moderately sparse dark hairs; callus black 
shining, small transverse, not reaching eyes, with short linear 
extension. Eyes with moderately dense short brown pubescence, 
width across eyes less than the width ol abdomen. 

Thorax black. covered with grey tomentum, leaving three in¬ 
distinct black lines, one median and two lateral, a short black 
line also traceable on each side above wing roots; pubescence 
white, scattered; long dark erect hairs also present, most numer¬ 
ous anteriorly; shoulders grey; sides grey with long white hairs. 
Scutellum black with grey border, and with a fringe of long 
rather scanty white hairs. 

Abdomen dark brown, first segment almost black, base of 
second segment and the segmentations rather broadly margined 
with grey; pubescence dark on basal portions, creamy white along 
segmentations, the white hairs thickest at sides, and on a series 
of apical median s]>ots forming a more or less continuous median 
stripe. Venter yellowish, darker at ba.se of segments, with long 
black semi-erect hairs and with finer decumbent creamy hairs 
most marked on segmentations 

Legs yellow, femora dark brown, almost black, with yellow 
knees; tarsi infuscate, especially the anterior; puliescence on pos¬ 
terior tibiae rather straggling and irregular. 

Wings hyaline, tlie veins very faintly margined with light 
brown, slightly more distinct on cross veins; stigma and veins 
brown, long apiiendix present 

Hab.:—Tasmania, iJunally (seven specimens); Bream Creek 
(two specimens). Collected by G. H. Hardy. 

Dates of collection, LHinally, 9-15/2/18; Bream Creek. 
18-20/2/18. 

The coloration of the thorax varies somewhat, and might 
be better described in the Bream Creek specimens as black, with 
more or less distinct grey lines; most of the specimens have, 
however, the thorax as described, though greyish lines are trace¬ 
able between the black stripes. 

The head is small as compared for example with specimens 
-of T. edentulus of the same size. The size is also variable, rang¬ 
ing from 9.5 to 13 mm. 

I do not know of any previously described species with which 
this can be confused. 

Type presented to Australian Museum, Sydney, by Mr. G. H. 
Hardy. 
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Tabanus BASSiij sp. n. (Plate II., Fig. 4). 

A small dark species'with elongate frontal callus, not ireach- 
ing the eyes. 

i Long, 10 mm., width across head 4 nun., wing 9 mm. 

Face black, densely covered with yellowish grey tomentum,. 
and with long dark pubescence intermixed with a few sparse 
yellowish hairs; beard creamy. Palpi slender, little thickened 
at base, pale yellowish brown, clothed with cream pubescence 
below and with dark hairs above. Antennae black, first joint 
with a few sparse black hairs, third joint rather strongly widened 
at base, angulate above, annuli as long as rest of joint. Sub¬ 
callus black, shining where denuded, clothed with dense yellow¬ 
ish grey tomentum. ' Forehead moderately narrow, very 
.slightly narrowed at vertex, clothed with dense dark grey tomen- 
turn, with a distinct yellowish tinge, and with short black pubes¬ 
cence longer on vertex; callus elongate, narrow, about one-third 
width of forehead, tapenng above, and with a lineal extension to 
middle. Kyes clothed with dense brownish pubescence. 

Thorax black, shoulders grey, with rather sparse pale creamy 
decumbent pubescence, and longer erect black hairs; sides pos¬ 
teriorly, with tufts of creamy pubescence; shoulders with long 
black hairs; pleurae dark grey, with intermixed creamy brown' 
pubescence Scutellum black, grey at sides, fringed with long 
l>ale creamy pubescence 

Abdomen black, first segment brownish yellow at sides, second* 
segment brownish yellow at sides and along each margin, seg¬ 
mentations margined with same colour; clothed with decumbent 
black pubescence, the .segmentations with creamy, almost i>ale 
golden pubescence, dilated to form a series of median triangular 
sjxjts on the segments. Venter black, with lighter segmentations, 
covered with yellowish grey tomentum, and with creamy pubes¬ 
cence most dense on the segmehtations. 

I.egs with femora black, tibiae reddish brown, the anterior 
darker at apex, and tarsi dark reddish brown, the anterior black 
femoral pubescence long, creamy, posterior tibial fringe rather 
short, regular, black, a few pale hairs intermingled. 

Wings hyaline, veins brown, very faintly maigined with light 
brown, stigma brown, conspicuous; appendix present. 

Hab.:—Victoria. Wilson's Prom. (Prof. Sir Baldwin Spen¬ 
cer) ; Macedon (J. E. Dixon, 17/2/17); Gippsland, Forrest (H. 
W. Davey); Tasmania, Wynyard (G. H. Hardy). 
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This species may be distinguished from its nearest congeners, 
T.tasmanicus and T.dixoni, by the frontal callus; the forehead 
is also very much narrower than in T, dixoni. The shading of 
the wing veins varies considerably, and in some specimens the 
wings appear quite hyaline. . 

Type in National Museum, Melbourne. 

Tabanus dixoni, n. sp, (Plate II., Fig. 0). 

A small species allied to T. postponens, but with much broader 
forehead. 

$ Long, 10.5 mm, width across head 4.5 mm., wing 9.5 nun. 

* Face and cheeks light reddish yellow, covered with grey tomcn- 
tum and with scanty whitish pubescence; beard white. Palpi 
slender, a little stouter at base, yellow with lung white pubes¬ 
cence at base, and a few short dark hairs elsewhere. Antennae 
with first two joints yellow, broadly dilated and angulate above; 
annuli black about as long as basal portion. Subcallus yellow¬ 
ish brown or reddish yellow, much denuded, in other specimens 
covered with grey tomentum. Forehead broad, hardly more than 
twice as long as wide, parallel sided; reddish yellow, clothed with 
grey or yellowish grey tomentum, and with‘scattered short black 
hairs; callus reddish yellow, small, inconspicuous, about one- 
third the width of front, tapering to a point, and with a lineal 
extension to middle. F.yes with rather short, fine pubescence. 

Thorax black, shoulders reddish grey, clothed with grey tomen¬ 
tum, leaving indistinct indications of three black stripes separated 
by grey lines; with sparse decumbent golden pubescence and 
long erect black hairs, with scanty tufts of grey hairs above 
wing roots; shoulders with long dark hairs; sides reddish grey 
with long grey pubescence. Scutellum black with grey tomen¬ 
tum. Abdomen black, segmentations pale grey, dilated in centre 
to form a row of triangular spots on segments two to six, second 
segment bordered with grey at base; pubescence decumbent black, 
pale creamy on segmentations and on the median spots. Venter 
pale reddish yellow, somewhat darker at apex, clothed with 
grey tomentum with scanty short dark hairs, intermingled with 
creamy ones. 

Legs pale reddish yellow, anterior tarsi black, the others dark 
reddish brown; femoral pubescence pale, posterior tibiae with 
rather sparse brown hairs. Wings clear, costal cell pale brown, 
veins brown, stigma brown distinct, appendix present. 

Hab.‘.—Victoria, Lake Hattah (near Murray River), (J. E. 
Dixon, Nov., 1918); Mallee (J. R. Dixon, October, 1918). 
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The callus in this species is inconspicuous, being little raised 
and of the same colour as the frontal derm. 

Mr. Dixon informs me that the eyes are brilliant green in 
life. 

From T. postponcns, )Va]k., it di£Fers in its much darker col¬ 
oration and wider front. The difference in the forehead, colora¬ 
tion of callus, antennae, legs, etc., will differentiate it from 
T. bassH, sp. n. 

The Mallee specimen is larger than the type, measuring 13 
mm. 

Type in National Museum, Melbourne. 

Tao\nus regis-gcorgii, Macq (Text figures, la. 2). 

Macquart, Dipt Exot, 1, p 132 (1838); Ricardo, Ann Mag. 
Nat. Hist. (8), XVI., p. 276 (1915); T. brtsbanensis, Taylor, 
Proc Linn Soc. New South Wales. XLII., 3, p 526 (1917); 
id, XLIV., 1. p.67 (1919).' 

I am indebted to the authorities of the Queensland Museimi 
for a series (3 <r and 3 S) of T bnsbanensts. The females are 
identical with females from New South Wales, and identi^cd 
as T, regts-georgit at the British Museum 
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Text figure la. Tabanut rtgis-georgti, Maci^ ^ antenna 
and eye facets. 

The specimen from which this figure is drawn was sent from 
the Queensland Museum under 'the name of T. brUbancnsu, 
Taylor. 

b. Tahanus diemanentis, n.Bp., ^ antenna and eye facets. 
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Mr. Taylor haa recorded T. brisixmetuit also from Tasmania, 
at the same time pointing out certain differences between the 
females, though he does not regard these differences as of speci¬ 
fic value. There is a long series of a species very close 
to T. regis-georgii among Mr. Hardy's Tasmanian Tab- 
anidbe, which probably are the saifie as the species Mr. Taylor 
had from Tasmania. Thougfh the females are very close, the 
males present differences which appear to be certainly of 
specific value. Further details will be found under the follow¬ 
ing species:— 

Tabanus diemanensis, n. sp (Text Figures lb, 3) 

Closely allied to T. regis-georgn, Macq., but differing in the 
more finely facetted eyes of the male. 

^ Long:—10 mm., width of head 4 mm., wing 9 mm. 

Face and cheeks densely clothed with creamy yellow toinen- 
tum, and with long brownish hairs, beard yellow. Palpi nearly 
.as long as proboscis, second joint elliptical, yellow, set with long 
hairs, creamy at base, brown nearer apex. Proboscis verj short. 
Antennae reddish brown, the hrst joint more greyish, and the 
annuli blackish, Hrst two joints with long hairs, yellowish on 
undersurface of joints, brown above; third joint noticeably 
shorter (though somewhat variable in length) than in T.regiS' 
georgii, with basal portion broader and more distinctly angu- 
late, annuli shorter, liiyes contiguous, densely clothed with long 
black hairs, with larger facettes occupying the upper and inner 
two-thirds, becoming finer below, and also towards the upper 
margin, these larger'facettes noticeably smaller than the corres¬ 
ponding qnes in T.regis-georgti. 

Thorax with a broad median band from anterior margin to 
middle, indistinctly divided by a narrow paler median stripe, 
and continued from middle as a narrow, dark median stripe, 
also with narrower sublateral dark stripe.s and a short narrow 
.stripe over each wing root, these dark stripes separated hy nar¬ 
rower grey stripes; rather densely clothed with fine creamy dc- 
<umbent pubescence, and with longer erect brownish hairs; rather 
■email creamy tufts of hairs jiresent almve wing roots; .shoulders 
with dark hair tufts; sides with tufts of long creamy yellow 
Itairs brownish in centre. Scutellum dark brown, the apical 
mvgin grey, and fringed with long creamy hairs. 

Abdomen dark brown, the segmentations broadly banded with 
lighter colour, varying from light brown to creamy, and forming 
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a seri«B of median triangular spots on eaeh a^ment> second seg¬ 
ment with sides and basal border pale; pubescence Uack otk 
dark portions, bright creamy almost golden on pale areas and 
segmentations. Venter light yellowish brown with bright semi- 
erect creamy pubescence. \ 

Legs with femora blackish, tibiae }rellowi8h brown, and tarsi 
intuscate. 

Wings hyaline, the costal cell, extreme base and cross veins- 
very lightly suffused with brown, stigma brown, conspicuous,-' 
small appendix present. 

Long:—10 5 mm., width of head 4 mm., wing 9 mm. 

$ Kesembies male, forehead moderately broad, wider anter. 
iorly than at vertex, densely covered with yellowish grey tomen- 
tum, brownish in centre; callus pear shaped, varying, in shape- 
and width. Palpi with second joint rather long, curved, rather 
slightly thickened at base 

Hab :—Ta»uiania, Bream Creek (G. H. Hardy, 18/2/18); 
Wedge Bay (G H. Hardy, 28/2/18); S. Bruni Is. (Dr. Clarke,. 
Jan., 1916). 

The series before me shows great variation in the colouring of 
the abdomen; in many the dark markings on the abdomen are 
reduced to little more than a basal spot. 

From the ^ of T. brisbanensis (^T.reyis-geotyii) the pre¬ 
sent species differs in the more finely facetted eyes and in the 




Text figure 2. TabaHus regtt-georgn, Maoq., 2 head and 
antenna. Specimen from Kendall, New South Wales. 

Text figure 3. Tabanut ditmanenttt, n. sp., t head and 
antdnna. 
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diffetentlj shaped antennae, though in this last respect the series 
shows some variation. Females are harder to distinguish, as 
a rule, however, the callus is longer and narrower than in T. regis- 
georgii. Great variation is shown in this respect; in smne the 
callds is as broad as in,many specimens of T.regis-georgii; in. 
most, however, it is narrower and more elongate, while in some 
it is almost linear, and very different from the very broad rounded 
callus of many specimens of T. regis-georgii. In general the- ' 
Tasmanian species is darker, and more hairy than the mainland 
one, of which it is the island representative. 

Types in Australian Museum (presented by G. H. Hardy). 

TaBANUS IMrEBFECTUS, Walk. 

Walker, List. Dipt. 1, p. 179 (1848); Ricardo, Ann. Macq. 
Nat. Hist. (8), XVI., p. 278 (1915); White, Roy. Soc. Tas¬ 
mania (Papers and Proc ), 1915, p. 11. 

Mr. Hardy's collection contains six specimens of this species 
from Hobart. Miss Ricardo states that Walker’s type was front 
New South Wales; Walker himself, as noted by White, merely 
gave the habitat as New Holland, but as White has compared 
the Tasmanian specimens with the type, their identity is cer¬ 
tain. I have never met with the species among the numerous 
specimens of Therioplecfes I have had under examination from* 
the mainland. The hairs arc long and white on the eyes, much 
as in 7. antecedens, and the large frontal callus combined with 
the small size will enable the species to be readily identified. In 
some specimens there is evidence of slight shading of the trans¬ 
verse veins of the wing. 

Tabanus 1IOBART1EN.SIS, White. 

Roy. Soc. Tasmania, Papers and Proc., 1915, p 13. 

S|)ecimens collected by Mr. Hardy at Hobart in December and 
January may belong to this species. They, however, alt differ 
in some details from WHiite’s description; thus the forehead is 
sli^tly narrower at the vertex than anteriorly, the thoracic- 
pubescence is golden rather than white, and the knees, though 
blackish, could hardly be described as "broadly black." The 
anal cell also is not closed right in wing margin, but is united* 
to it by a short'stem which, however, varies in length. 

As the specimens are, however, from the type locality oF 
7\ hobariittuis, I prefer to leave them under that name until at 
specimen can be compared with the type. 
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Tabanus tasuanunsib, Wliite. 

White, loc. dt., p. 8. 

To this species I ref^r five spedmens taken by Mr, Hardy on 
•Cradle Mountain, in January, 1917. They agree veiy well With 
Mr. White's description, except that the abdomm is not '^un¬ 
usually broad and flattened." 

The eyes are densely covered with’ long, whitish pubescehce, 
much as in T. antecedens, frontal callus broad reaching eyes on 
either side, without any extension. Wings with basal portions 
•of veins and cross veins suffused brown, the same colour also 
occurring along the costal cell and at extreme base of wing. 

A male agrees with the females; eyes contiguous^ with white 
pubescence, facets uniform in size; frontal triangle dark grey 
with grey^ tomentum; vertex with longJdack hairs. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 

Plate I 

Pelecorrhynchus ftavipennis, n. sp. 


Plate II 


Fig. 1. 

Tabantu 

latifroHS, n.sp, head 

and 

antenna. 

.. z 

•> 

tasmameus, n. sp., „ 

II 

PI 

„ 3. 

If 

anfccrdcKs, Walk., „ 

IP 

P* 

„ 4. 


bassii, n, sp., „ 

fP 

PP 

s. 

}9 

cdentulus, Macq., „ 

II 

PI 

,1 

t 

IS 

dtsoni, n. sp., „ 

II 

PI 


Tostcript (added December, 1920).—Owing to the delay in pub¬ 
lication, additional information has become available in the 
case of certain of the species treated in the above paper. 
Pelfeorrhynchus fkaiiptnnis, n. sp.—The allied spedes anu4ed 
to in the notes on this species has now been described as Pelt- 
xorfhynehus dextqueti, Hardy (Records Australian Museum, 
XIIL, No. 1, p. 38). This ma/^ distinguished by the different 
•coloured thorax, and the yellow l^. 

Ertphopsis iubcontigua, h. sp.—^Additional localities, Marlee, 
near Wingham (C. F. Pfeiffer, Nov.-Dee., 1920); Dorrigo (T. 
bright, Nov., 1920). 
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Paroiihfiut, genui is certakUy distinct from Pdm- 

mee^yk, of whi0i 1 have examined the genotype. 

Tobatuu regit-geor§$i, Macq.—The aynonymy of this species^ 
has already been publi^d (Proc. Linn. Soc, N.S.W., XLV, 
3,1920., p.466). 

Tobanut hobortieiuis. White.—specimen has now been com¬ 
pared with the type, and the identification confirmed. 
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Art. \l.^Dticription of a New Spedet of Corethra 
(Moohlonyie) from Avdmlia. 

By E. W. FERGUSON. M.B.. Ch.M. 

[Rrad II til Marufa, 1920.] 

The sub-family Chaoborinae (Corethrinae) is poorly repre¬ 
sented in Australia, the only species previously recorded being 
Chaobortts (Corethra) queenslandensis, Theob. The discovery 
of a species belonging to the genus Corethra is therefore of special 
interest, particularly as the genus has hitherto Iwen recorded only 
from the Northern Hemisphere. I have followed Brunetti (Re¬ 
cords Indian Museum, IV,, 1911, p. 317) in sinking Mochlonys, 
l,oew, 1844, in fa\our of Corethra, Meigen. 1803. 


Corethra austrauensis, sp. n. 

Small, dark brown, legs yellowish, unbanded. 

d Head dark brown, clothed with greyish tomentum, brown¬ 
ish itear bkse, with long somewhat scattered brown hairs; palpi 
brown with brownish hairs, longer on basal joints; antennae 
plumose, brown, the basal part of each joint behind the whorl 
•and the extreme apex white, the two apical joints entirely brown: 
hairs long, brown, set in whorls on each’joint, ex^t the last 
two, on which the hairs are shorter, and which are also clothed 
with fine whitish pubescence. Thorax dark brown, with a nar¬ 
row median darker line, densely clothed with yellowish broiyn 
tomentum, more greyish posteriorly, and with scattered brown 
hairs. Abdomen dark brown, somewhat lighter at bases of seg¬ 
ments, with' scattered brown hairs, a few yellowish ones inter¬ 
mingled; apical segment with lobes short, stout, rather strongly 
•curved; venter with scattered yellow hairs. Wings hyaline, veins 
light brown rather thinly set with dark brown setose hairs, first 
fork cell one and a-half times the length of second, its base nearer 
to base of wing, the first cell two and a-half times as long as stem; 
posterior cross vein short, about twice its length distant from 
mid-cross vein. Legs yellowish, with brown hairs, tarsi broken. 

$ Agrees with male, with the usual sexual difference: An- 
tet^e with shorter whorls and lighter brown; palpi daricer than 
•anf^nae; head with rather conspicuous golden ‘ yellow hairs. 
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Thorax as in <^. but with finer yellow hairs in addition to stouter 
hroWii ones. Abdofnen brown, the posterior borders and sides of 
.segments with long golden yellow hairs and shorter yellow ones 
'elsewhere; venter with similar scattered hairs. Wings as in ^ 
but postenor cross vein longer; the veins rather more hairy. Legs 
with first tarsal joint considerably shorter than second joint. 

Dimensions:—^ long, 4.5 mm.; $ long, 4 mm. 

Hab.;—Victoria. 

The specimens described above were bred out by Mr. F. P. 
Spry from larvae obtained at Nyora, Victoria, by Mr. J. Searle, 
and presented to the National Museum, Melbourne, where the 
types will be found. 

I am indebted to Mr Edwards of the British Museum for 
specimens of C. culxaformis, de (jeer, the European species, for 
comparison. From this C. anstrahextsis differs widely in its 
smaller size, ks darker colour, and its clothing, the European 
species being clothed with long conspicuous golden hairs, and hav¬ 
ing the wings much more hairy. 

C. cinctipcSj the^ American species differs intei alia multa in the 
banded legs. 

A specimen in the British Museum collection labelled C.lap- 
ponicus, Bergroth, is a much larger and otherwise different species. 
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Akt. lU.—FUnul Ahnot-nuUUfM in Qvnvrg. Erioitmm- 

and Qlowodia. 

Bt ISABEL C. OOOKBON. B.So. 

(With FUte III Knd 4 Tost Figure.) 

[Seed 18 th Mer. 1880-J 

1. ErioBtemon. 

specimens of flowers of Eriostemon obcvalts, Cunn,, were found 
in the early spring of 1919, which even on superficial examination 
had deviated from the normal form. These at first were found on 
one bush only, but on that bush every opened flower was abnor¬ 
mal. When the same abnormality was also observed on three 
other plants, all in close proximity to the one first found, I de¬ 
cided to collect material, an examination of which has led to the 
following result:— 

« 

Occurrence and Nature of Abnormality. 

The plants occur in the Castlemaine district,' in the hills which* 
he between the townships of Chewton and Fryenstown. E. obov- 
alis grows well, and very abundantly in this ar^ea. Four abnormal 
plants in all were found. Two of these, about twelve feet apart, 
are large bushc.s, evidently a few years old, whilst the remaining 
two are smaller, and probably younger. Each of the latter is one 
foot from one another, and about two feet from one of the larger 
plants. 

The fact that quickly drew my attention to these bushes was the 
unusual appearance of tljeir flowers. These were slightly smaller 
than the normal, with petals more or less erect, in contrast to the 
expanded petals of the normal flower. The reason for this was 
nut hard to And, for even without the aid of a lens, a small out¬ 
growth containing pollen was seen to be present on the ventral 
surface of almost every petal. In most cases the five petals were 
all antheroid, but in others, one, two, or more'were found to be- 
without this structure. After the examination of q great num¬ 
ber of buds and opened flowers, three only were found to have- 
all their petals completely devoid of anther structure. 
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The normal flower of E.obovalis has five somewhat strap¬ 
shaped petals, which are always fully expanded, exposing the two 
whorls of stamens to view. (Plate III., Fig. 3.) 

The typical abnormal flower also has five petals, similar in 
colour to the normal; these, however, never become fully ex¬ 
panded, but remain more or less erect, partially blotting the 
stamens from view. Each petal has a distinctly waved outline, 
and the tip of the lamina is generally incurved, forming a little 
hood, as it were, around the anther, which is situated a little above 
the middle line, on its ventral surface. No other change is notice¬ 
able, the sepals, stamens, and carpels being the number charac¬ 
teristic of the genus. (Plate III., Fig. 2.) 

An extreme type of abnormal flower, and one of far less fre¬ 
quent occurrence is figured on Plate 111., Fig. 4. In this case the 
iamina of each petal is modified to form a narrow filament-like 
structure, with a small expanded distal portion on which the 
anther is placed. It has been found, as is shown in Text figure 
1, that the degree of reduction of the petal is dependent upon the 
simplicity or complexity of the anther it bears. The complex 
anthers here present will therefore account for the extreme modi¬ 
fication of the petals, to such an extent that the latter are hardly 
distinguishable from true stamens. This resemblance is further 
emphasised by the presence of short hairs on the filamentous por¬ 
tion of lamina, similar to those present on the staminal filaments. 

Structure of the Anther. 

For the examination of the structure of the petal and anther, 
microtome sections were used, all of which were stained with 
Delafield’s Haematoxylon. Petals from unopened buds have been 
used both for this purpose, and for the examination of the form 
of the anther and its relation to petal. This was done principally 
to facilitate obtaining complete drawings with the camera lucida, 
under a low power of the microscope, but also because of the 
greater abundance of buds than opened flowers in the material. 

The anther is very variable in form and structure—as all 
gradations are met with, from the simple unilocular to the com¬ 
plex quadrilocular condition. These stages are shown in Text 
figure 1, and may be .summarised as follow^:— 
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Fia. 1 .—Staom in ihi Cokylbsitt Amihbb Fobmatioh 

A. Bhows the iimpleit stage of anther formation in which a single 
loonlm if present 

b. Tnuulation stage from unilocular to bilocular condition. 

«. Bilocular anther. 

d. 'I'nlooular anther. 

e. Tcandtlcm stage from trilooular to quadnlooular condition. 

e Point at which dehiscence takes plaoe. 

t. Cells rich in tannin. 

In Plate 111., Fig. 5, is 5gured a \ertical section of a young an- 
theriferous petal, the anther of which contains four loculi. Here 
the lamina is feebly developed, so that the whole structure, petal 
and anther, strongly resembles the appearance of a similar sec¬ 
tion of a normal anther. Pollen grains and a tapetal layer are 
present in each pollen sac. 

In Text figure 2, the section represented is one of a more 
mature petal. ' Xhe tapetal cetls have disappeared, whilst the 
mechanical elements of the anther are strongly developed. The 
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Fia. S. 

Tm4XtTiiuB Bbotiom or Pbtai. Bbaxiro Ubilooulab Aiitbbr. 

1 . Lftinliut, 

t. Thick willed twinin>ooBtaining obIIb. 

anther is unilocular, and its fibrous layer is clearly seen. The 
cells in the region between the vascular bundle of the lamina 
and the anther have their walls considerably thickened.* In fact, 
just before dehiscence the great majority of the cells of the petal 
have the annular and reticulate thickenings so characteristic of 
the mechanical tissues of anthers. Above and on either side of 
the vascular strands are large thick-walled cells, which contain 
tunnin, and the cells of the upper epidermis also have thick walls. 

In the drawings of both sections the cell contents, such as 
Tannin and Hesperidin, so freely present, have been omitted. 

Dehiscence in the simple forms of aiither takes place by means 
of a split, which develops at the distal end of the anther in such 
a way that a space is formed between the wall of the anther and 
the under epidermis of the petal. In this way the pollen, which 
is abundantly developed, and apparently quite normal, may be 
seen escaping. In the more complex forms of anther a longi¬ 
tudinal dehiscence takes place. 

. DIsouBBlon. 

The only reference to any teratological abnormality in the 
genus EriostemoH, given by Penz^, in- his Pflanzen Teratolc^e,” 
is one to a record by Dr. Masters^, of the occurrence of double 
flowers in E. obovalis. He writes as follows: “ Both specimens 
are remarkable as illustrating the ^occurrence of double flowers 
in Australia. . . . The supposed infrequency in such plants 
is due probably to imperfect observation rather than to absolute 
deficiency." This variation in the number of parts is indeed quite 

1 Oud. OhNn., U7T, iB. t, p. m 
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commonly met with, there being either an increase or decrease 
in the number. The parts of the corolla are the members most 
usually affected, but one specimen noted had the floral formula— 

Several examples of “ Staminody of the Corolla ” are, given 
by Masters* and Worsdell*. As far as can be ascertained, how¬ 
ever, the occurrence of partial staminody of the corolla in the 
genus Eriostemon, has not been previously noted; this short ac¬ 
count has therefore been deemed justifiable. * 

The fact that more than one individual illustrated this occur¬ 
rence, and that two are obviously younger, and so probably the 
offspring of one of the larger ones, led me to think that this 
phenomenon might recur from year to year. Such has proved 
to be the case, for an examination of this year’s buds has, in 
every instance, shown the presence of the abnormality above de¬ 
scribed. It therefore seems quite possible that these characters 
are those of a variety of E. obovalis, which has developed from 
the type *as a mutant, but this fact can only be definitely deter- 
' mined by further observation and experiment. 

2. Qloasodia. 

In the spring of 1919 two anomalous specimens of Gtossodia 
major, R. Br., were found, both of which were characterised by 
the possession of two labella, as well as an abnormal arrangement 
of the perianth segments. Mr. E E. Pescott tell me that the 
occurrence of two or more labella in the genus Gtossodia, and the 
allied genus Caladcnia, is of no very uncommon occurrence, a few 
specimens being obtained each year; but, as far as can be ascer¬ 
tained, very little attention seems to have been given to these 
forms. 

Specimen A.—(Text fig. 3) the perianth s^ments are six in 
number, the three outer calyx lobes being veiy similar to the two 
lateral corolla lobes, in size, shape and colour. The median an¬ 
terior petal is in the form of a labellum, or “ lip,** which is bulged 
and dilated, with the distal region purplish, tapering to a point. 
I'he labellum bears a blunt, yellow appendage. 

Specimen B (Text fig. 3) was collected by Miss S. Altman at 
Beaconsfield. It varies from ,the normal, firstly in the develop¬ 
ment of a median flat petal (p 3), quite indistinguishable from 
the two paired petals, and secondly in the development of two 
quite perfect labella, one on either side of the antero-posterior 

1 VciMaW* Tfratoingr, IStS, p tSA 
3 rrtnolplM of PUn4 Tmtoloffy, IBie, vol tt . pjx 153-163. 
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plane. Each labeUmn u quite unnlar m sh^ and colour mark¬ 
ing to that of the norma] 6ower Aj^arently the anterior corolla 
lobe, nutead of being developed m the form of a “ lip/' has be¬ 
come flat and petal-iike, the two labetla piesent being developed 
alternately with this structure, and hence the position of the two 
lateral stamens of the outer whorl There is no evidence save 
their position to suggest that they are due, to the modification of 
these two missing stamens 



i Normal B and C abnormal flowers ot Oiouodia msjrr 
• lepalold p petaloid sogmsnts of ponanth 


Specimen C (Text fig 3) was found by the writer at Chew- 
ton, and fundamentally the abnormality is similar to the one 
above described In the anterior region of the flower a flat 
petaloid expansion is situated the apex of which is divided into 
three notches At its proximal end and in the median line it bears 
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' a tdoall cytindHcal outgrowth, which it fused wHii the petsMike- 
•tmetore for about half its length, the remaluhig potttou hetiig 
free. Two perfect labella are present, altemating wtUi the inedian 
portion of the.compound perianth aliment. 

The interpretation is that the median lip is here replaced by a 
flat petal, which has become fused with the two lateral sepals 
to form a single anterior compound lobe* Sk+Ss+Pf The evi¬ 
dence for this conversion of the lip to a flat petal, la firstly the 
presence of three notches at the apex of the compound segment, 
the median one of which suggests the anterior petal, and aecondly 
the presence of. a rudimentary appendage, attached to the middle 
region. If this view is taken, the two labella which ahemate 
with‘the median segment are in the position of the two lateral 
stamens of the outer whorl. 


EXl’IANATION OF PLATE III. 

Fig. 1.—Shoot of E. obovalts. showing abnormal flowers. 

2—An abnormal flower, slightly enlarged. 

.. 3.—A normal flower, enlarged x 5. 

„ 4.—An extreme type of abnormal flower, in which thfr 

petals are almost reduced to the condition of sta* 
mens, x 5. 

„ 5 —Tmnsverae section of petal bearing a quadrtlocular anther. 

Pollen grains and tapetal cells are shown. 
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Art. 1Y.'--2%« RdaHonthip* cf A» Skdimentary Boekt of Out 
Oitbont* District ViOoria. 

Bt W. J, HARBES, BA, «nd W. CBAWVOBD. 

[Rc«d 8th Jnlj. 10310.] 
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I -Afga Dgalt With. 

The area dealt whh in this paper is roughly rectangular, and 
includes about 170 square miles. Jt is bounded on the east by 
the Sunbury to Lancefield railway, on the north by Mount Mace- 
don, on the west by Goodman's Creek, and on the south by a 
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line from Sunbuty to Coimadai. It includea the areas repre¬ 
sented by Quarter Sheets 6 SE., and 7 NW. of the Geological 
. Survey of Victoria, and by portions of QSs. 6 SW. and 7 NE. 
The surveys for these sheets were carried out by C. D. Aplin 
and N. Taylor, under the direction of Dr. A. R. C. Selwyn. 
Graptolites collected by the Survey parties were described and 
figured by Sir F. McCoy.^ In an area'so extensive, and in parts 
practically unsurveyed, there is room for division of opinion 
on geological questions, and our opportunities have not per¬ 
mitted as thorough an examination of all portions of the dis¬ 
trict as we could wish. For sufficient reasons, we have ex¬ 
cluded from this paper all detailed consideration of igneous 
roclcs. The boundaries shown on the accompanying Sketch 
Map have been copied in the main from the Quarter Sheets, or 
from the map of Messrs. Skeats and .Summers.* We ourselve.s 
have ,madc few alterations in the actual boundaries, though we 
differ from the earlier maps in our classification of the rocks 
shown. 

II.—PrevlouB Llteratupe, 

During the last half century the area seems to ha\e received 
scant attention geologically, except in so far as the northern 
portion has been included in an account of Mount Macedon by 
Messrs. Skeats and .Summers.* While our investigations were 
ill progress the befence Department published two contour maps 
covering the southern portion of the area. Dr. C. Fenner’s paper 
on the Werribee River.* though mainly concerned with the area 
to the south and west, is also of interest. Dr. T. S. Hall* iden¬ 
tified graptolites from the Coimadai side of the district. 

Ill —Nomenclature. 

As in many other parts of Victoria, the local names of streams 
and topographical feature.s in general do not always agree with 
those shown on the maps, nor are the maps always in agreement 
with each other. On the Quarter Sheets the tpain stream of 
the district is shown as the Saltwater or Macedon River; McCoy* 
refers to it as the Saltwater; the military sketph map of the 
Macedon and Lancefield District marks it the Macedon River; 

1 . 1 . 

s. 4. 

I. 1. 

4. f. 

$. 1, DM. 1, pp. t, 14. 
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4bove Gisborne it is often called the Gisborne Creek, and be¬ 
low Sunbury, the Jackson’s Creek, which is the name adopted 
by the Military Survey for its contoured plan, and will be the 
name used throughout this paper. 

The Pyrete Creek is unnamed on the Quarter Sheets, on the 
Geological Survey Map of Victoria, and on the county plan* 
of Bourke. On this last plan its lower course is shown as the 
Coimadai Creek, which is the local name for that portion of 
it. On the Military Survey map the name is spelled Pyrett. On 
the county plan a small eastern tributary of the Djerriwarrh is 
called the Parrait. 

On the Quarter Sheets, east of the Gisborne-Melton Road we 
have, in order from west to east, the Toolam Toolem, Yangar- 
dook and Korosoit Creeks. (Jn the county plan the first becomes 
the Toolerrn Toulerrnel On the military map it is' abbreviated 
to Toolern Creek, its local name, while the Yaiigardook becomes 
Condon’s Creek. 

Broadbent’s " Holiday Map,” which, though unoflicial, is of 
great help in the held, is very inaccurate as regards names in the 
Pyrete district. The upper Pyrete is not marked; the course 
of Goodman’s Creek and neighbouring streams, apparently copied 
from the*defective county plan, arc incorrect. Goodman’s Creek 
should flow south; the stream shown as the Cockatoo is known 
locally as Cataract Gully, Cockatoo Gully being a smaller gully 
nearer (^oiiq^dai; while the name Durdiwarrh, borrowed from 
the Steiglitz district, is misapplied to the Djerriwarrh, and the 
Toolem Creek is called the Toolam Toolam. 

On QS. 6 S.E the fossil locality at the mouth of Riddell’s Creek 
is shown as Ba 68, instead of Ba 67 McCoy* in referring to 
the same locality calls it ” Ba 67, Section 24, Parish of Bulla.” 
The outcrop in Section 24, Bulla, is 6a 68.^ 


IV.—Claasifloation of Rooks in the Area. 

(a) Geological Survey Classification. 

From the account of previous work it will be seen that the 
•Geological Survey Quarter Sheets are geologically the chief 
guide for the greater part of the district, though we have availed 
■ourselves of the Memoir of Messrs. Skeat and Summers in our 
work on the Macedon section, while Dr. Fenner’s paper has also 
been of use, 


1. 
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Within the mapped area the Quarter Sheets show the follow¬ 
ing rocks, Macedon igneous rocks excluded. 

(i.) Alluvium. 

(ii) Upper V'olcanic. 

(Hi.) Newer and Older Pliocene. 

(iv.) Oolitic. 

(v.) Lower Silurian. 

Of these the Lower Silurian would now be termed Ordovi¬ 
cian. The so-called Oolitic is the Kerrie Conglomerate. 

fb) Proposed Retnsed Classification. 

We propose the following classification:— 

(i.) Alluvium. 

(ii.) Newer Volcanic. 

(lii.) Pre-Newer Volcanic Gravels. 

(iv.) Kerrie Conglomerate. 

(v.) Riddell Gnts. 

(vi.) Upper Ordovician. Shales, slates and sandstones- 
(vii ) Lower Ordovician. „ „ „ 

This classification differs from the earlier one in its division 
ot the Ordovician, m distinguishing the Riddell Grits as a dis> 
tinct geological phase, and in specifically indicating the Kerrie 
Conglomerate. 


V.—Phyaiographloal Featurea. , 

Physiographically the district may be divided into two areas,, 
western and eastern The division line is the Djcrnwarrh fault 
line running south from Gisborne to the' Djerriwarrh Creek, the 
\ alley of which follows it for some distance. This fault de> 
termiiies the boundary of Upper and Lower Ordovician. Lower 
Ordovician rocks predominate in the western area, but are not 
found in the eastern, which is for the most part covered with 
basalt of the Newer Volcanic flows. Throughout this eastern 
area are more or less isolated exposures of palaeozoic sedimentary 
rocks, of which the oldest are Upper Ordovician. Upper Or¬ 
dovician rocks do not appear west of the fault line. (Fig. S). 

The stream develo]>ment of the western area has been pro¬ 
foundly modified by the Djerriwarrh Fault, and the lava flows- 
from Mount BuUengarook and Hare's Hill. As showing the 
pre-Newer Volcanic age of the Djerriwarrh Fault, it may be? 
noted that it m no place dislocates the basalt, and. seoondlyr 
that in all trace of it has been obliterated by the infilUns; 
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by basalt of valleys cut back from its scarp. Such infilled vall^s 
■occur north-west of Gisborne, near Slocombe’s Comer, and at 
the Glendoon Spur. (QSs. 6 SW. and 7 NW.) 

There is evidence that the Macedon platform was a definite 
^ological feature at the time of the faulting, the throw seeming 
to diminish as it approaches Mount Macedon, while north of the 
Mount no dislocation is shown by the palaeozoic rocks. Lower 
Ordovician (Darriwil) graptolites being found at Woodend, east 
of Carlsruhe, and at Newham. 

While the evidence for the re-construction of obliterated 
jiliysiography must of necessity be more or less inconclusive, it 
U probable that the history of the western area is as under;—> 

(a) Previous to the Djernwarrh Fault a stream—the 
“ ancient fiullengarook ” of Messrs. Officer and Hogg 
—rose north of Gisborne, and flowed south-west to¬ 
wards Bacchus Marsh. 

(b) The Djerriwarrh Fault reversed the direction of the 
poition of this stream west of Gisborne, so that a 
new local watershed was formed near the present 
Mount Bullengarook. 

(c) On this Divide volcanic activity built up Mount 
Bullengarook and Hare’s Hill, which sent lava flows 
down the valleys to the north-east and south-west, 
forming the ridge now followed by the Gisbome- 
Bacchus Marsh Road, and also the outliers along 
upper Jackson’s Creek. 

(d) Erosion in post-Newer Volcanic times developed the 
present stream system 

Further details will be given when treating of the eastern 
area. It may be noted that tho northern and north-eastern slopes 
of the Bullengarook area are gradual, and are covered by wide¬ 
spread gravel deposits. The southern slopes, the Pyrete Ranges, 
consist of steep hills often. 1600 feet above sea level, sloping 
steeply to valleys 200 or 300 feet below. Gravels are absent. 
The highest bed rock in the area is around Mount Bullengarook. 
Sediments'outcropping on the Bacchus Marsh road on the north¬ 
western slope of the mountain are 1900 feet above sea level. 

The development of the drainage system of the eastern area 
Is typically what may be expected on an extensive lava flow which 
has covered and obliterated the earlier river valleys. The higher 
-portions of the watersheds project as hills, or have been exposed 
hy vertical erosion. The position of these hiliers indicates that 
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the pre-Newer Volcaaic streams trended southerly, and were 
divided by north and south water paitinga. 

Following, the main stream—Jackson’s Creek—northwards 
from Sunbury, we find that it has cut down on to Upper Ordo¬ 
vician shales and Riddell Grits. From Lancefield Junction west¬ 
wards there are alternating outcrops of Newer Basalt and 
palaeozoic rocks—Upper Ordovician and Riddell Grits, the basalt 
representing the old valleys and the sediments the intervening 
watersheds. There is evidence that the older valleys were in. 
a mature state, and pre-Newer Volcanic gravels rest on their 
slopes in many places. Some of the earlier streams would natur¬ 
ally be larger than others, and in particular two large streams 
indicated by the wider stretch of basalt seem to have converged 
from N.E. and N.W. to a confluence near Mount Aitken, and 
then to have trended south between'Mount Tophet and the 
Western Kororoit Creek. (See-Fig. 2.) 

Proceeding west to the Djerriwarrh Fault, the most important 
change, the reversal of the Upper Bullengarook to form por¬ 
tion of Jackson’s Creek, has already been referred to. The 
waters of this reversed stream, and of its original source north 
of Gisborne R.S., would flow to the south through the Mount 
Aitken Gap. The Upper Pyrete, with its boat hook tnbutaries. 
probably flowed north at this period, and added its waters to the 
same stream. The main laterals of the Bullengarook lava field 
were Goodman’s Creek and Cataract Gully. Goodman’s Creek 
had scope for development, flowing over homogeneous rocks, but 
Cataract Gully found its activity limited by the resistent basalts 
of Mount Bullengarook and Hare’s Hill. An eastern tributary 
better situated for erosion developed into the main stream— 
now the south-west reach of the Pyrete. This diverted the head 
waters of the Glendoon Creek from the Djerriwarrh system, 
taking from it the reversed drainage which the Glendoon had 
. captured from Jackson’s Creek. The history of the Upper 
Pyrete and its tributaries would thus be;— 

(a) They were formed by drainage flowing north to 
Jackson’s Creek consequent on the reversal of the 
direction of the latter by erosion westward form the 
Djerriwarrh Fault. 

(b) They were captured by the Glendoon Creek, most 
likely after the volcanic outbursts, the southern grade 
being much steepei: than the northern, partly owing 
to rejuvenatidn consequent on an east and west fault 
through Coimadai. 
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(c) They were in turn ca{>tured from the Qendoon by 
an eastern tributary of Cataract Gully, to fonn with 
this tributary the present Pyrete Creek, the erosive 
power of the Glendoon having been considerably 
lessened by the Mount Gisborne lava field. 

The following classification of streams may be interesting. In 
pi eparing it the authors have had the benefit of Mr. R. A. Keble’s 
.co-operation, and have also used his paper on Lava Residuals.* 

I 

Biillongaiuok (infilled) 
Eaetern and wMtern mb liai- 
alfcio etiaame and tnbufca- 
rlet (infilled). 

Upper JaokKm*! Creek (rt* 
vened portion ol Bullen< 
garook (infilled) 

DJumirai rb 
Uleodoon 

Uloooiube’i (Infilled) 

Upper Pyiete (onginallj fiow- 
mg nortb) 

Several infilled eireami 

Many itreama obhteiated bj 
•uuceMive lava flows. 

(luodinan’e Creek. 

Oataraot Gnllj. 

South*w6iit reach of Pyrete 
Jackeoii’e Creek. 

Biddell's Creek. 

All itteanie on Newer Baaalt. 

VI.—Lower Ordovician. 

(a) Distribution and Fosstls. 

t 

Lower Ordovician rocks were found only to the west of the 
Djerriwarrh fault. They comprise sandstones, slates and shales 
jind differ little in appearance from rocks of similar age in other 
parts of Victoria. The prevailing strike seems to be slightly 
east of north, as compared with a strike of slightly west of north 
in the Bendigo, Castlemaine and Daylesford districts. The 
■easterly strike, however, prevails in the more southerly Steig- 
lite area. The pr^ominance of sandstones, the covering of sur- 
iap^ soil, the almost entire absence of artificial sections, and a 
iriaglestnne cleavage, render the delimitation of graptoUte cones 


Pr«-NewAr Bumlt - (a) Pre-DJernwairh - 
Cyoltf Fault 


(b) Poet-D}«rriwarrk - 
Fault 


Newer Baaalt Cycle. 

Poit-Newer Baaalt 
Cycle 
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<lifficuU. Bendigo, Castlemaine and Darriwil series are all typi¬ 
cally represented. The lowest beds seem to be those west of 
the Djerriwarrh Creek in the south-west of the mapped area. 
Beds, probably Middle Bendigonian, and lower than any previ¬ 
ously recorded from the district, are indicated by— 

Tetragraptus fruticosiu (4-branched), J. Hall. 
Tetragraptus pendens, Elies. 

Phyllograptus cf, typus, J. Hall. 

' Goniograptus thureaui, McCoy. 

Goniograptus macer, T. S. Hall. 

Didymograpius similts, J Hall', and others. 

Of Bendigonian age also arc the rocks of the south-west bend 
cf the Pyrete, tliough the presence of Didymograpius bifidus at 
at some ou'icrops indicates the upper beds of the series just below 
the typical Wattle Gully (Lower Castlemaine) beds of Dr. 
Hall.* The beds are in fact transitional between the Bendigo 
and Castlemaine senes. 

Lower Castlemaine beds occur lK>th east and west of these. 
They were traced for some distance south on the western side 
<if the Djerriwarrh Creek, then they outcrop in the bed of the 
stream, and finally cross it. These beds are of interest on ac¬ 
count of their nearness to Upper Ordovician shales—a point 
to be enlarged on later—and becau.se in them we found .a gas- 
teropod determined by Mr. Chapman to belong to the genus 
Hehcotoma, jiractically the sole representative at present known 
of the Victorian Lower Ordovician mollusca. The beds yielded— 
Didymograpius bifidus, J. Hall. 

Didymograpius caduceus, Salter. 

Phyllograpius cf. typus, J. Hall. 

Teiragraptus pendens, Elies 
Tetragraptus serra, Brong. 

Tetragraptus quadribrachiatus, J. Hall.^ 

Clonograptus obnormis, J. Hall. 

Goniograptus crinitus, T. S. Hall. 

Rhinopterocttris maccoyi, Eth. hi. 

Helicotoma sp. 

The presence of D. caduceus with D. bifidus is unusual, but the 
two species' are found together occasionally in the Castlemaine 
district and elsewhere. On the western side of the Bendigo beds 
we found in Cataract Gall y-~ 

W. it-70. 
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Didymograptus bifidus, J. Hall. 

Didymograptus caduceus, Salter. 

Phyllograptus cf. typus, J. Hall. 

Tetragraptus serra, Brong. 

DickograptHS octobrachiattts (juv.), J. Hall. 

Goniograptus crmttus, T. S. Hall. 

From Basin Creek, south of this last locality. Dr. HalF? has re* 
corded graptolites belonging to the sanae zone. 

Middle Castlemame beds with Phyllograptus and D. caduceus 
occur along the Upper Pyrele. 

Upper Castlemaine and Darriwi] graptolitcs are found in many 
parts of the district, west of Glcndoon Creek, on the Glendoon 
Spur, and at the new but now abandoned slate quarry south-west 
of Slocombe’s Corner, but particularly along Goodman’s Creek 
(Upper Castlemaine), in Cockatoo Gully, and between the 
Bacchus Marsh Road and Woodend Along Jackson’s Creeks 
above Gisborne, slate bands are common. At localities like the 
old slate quarry on the creek north-west of Gisborne, a good 
collection of Upper Castlemaine forms may be obtained, while 
further down the creek near Ba 69 and Ba 71, and north of- 
Ba 70, Lower Darriwil forms occur, the following being re¬ 
corded :— 

Didymograptus caduceus, Salter. 

„ „ var. manubriatus, T S. Hall var, 

„ „ var. forcipxformis, Rued. vaf. 

Didymograptus unifotmis, Elies and Wood. 

Didymograptus v~deflcxus, Harris Ms. 

Oncograptus upsdon, T. S Hall. 

Trigonograptus, sp. 

Diplograptus, sp. 

Goniograptus speciosus, T S. Hall 

Tetragraptus serra, Brong. 

From Ba 71 “on the east bank of the Saltwater River one 
mile north from the Bacchus Marsh Road,’’ Sir F. McCoy’s*' 
records— 

Tetragraptus fruticosus, J Hall, 

Phyllograptus tyPus, J. Hall, 

Dichograptus octobrachiatus, J. Hall, 
a perfectly consistent group indicative of the Bendigo series. 
Repeated search failed to reveal graptolites at the exact spoL 


10. f. p. 202 

11. 1, Dec. 1, pp. 9, 14, 19, 
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and Mr, F. Chapman kindly examined the Melbourne National 
Museum collection without Acting any fossils from Ba 71. Sur¬ 
face wash may have obscured the outcrop, but field evidence 
leads us to doubt the occurrence of Bendigo beds at this particu¬ 
lar locality. All outcrops we Have examined north of the Bacchus 
Marsh Road have yielded Upper Castlemaine or Darriwil species 
and these occur plentifully 200 or 300 yards north of Ba 71 along 
the line of strike. They also occur half a mile to the south. 

Outcrops, interesting on account of their field relations, their 
accessibility, and the representative nature of their facies occur 
along the railway line south and north of Macedon R.S. The 
southerly locality, Lower Darriwd, yields almost the same species 
as Ba ^ and 70, i.e., the typical Oncograptus fauna. Lasio- 
graptus is also found. A continuation of these beds outcrops 
in the Turntable Creek a short distance upstream from the cross¬ 
ing of the Upper Macedon Road. The northerly locality—in a 
cutting north of the 45 mile post—is Middle Darriwil, and, in 
addition to previously recorded forms, Cardiograpttu morsus, 
Harris and Keble, is also common. Localities along the railway 
further north yielded few graptolites, and those found were in 
alk cases referable to the Darriwil senes. Similar graptolites are 
recorded from Allot. 1, Sect. Va, Newham, by Drs. Skeats and 
Summers.^^ 

North and west of Macedon, and near the Campaspe west of 
Woodeod, there are several outcrops, all of which appear to be 
of Upper Castlemaine or Darriwil age. At Ba 74, west of Wood- 
end, one of the commonest forms is a narrow Diplograptus, 
found also at Guildford, in the Werribee Gorge, and recorded by 
one of us^* as Diplograptui^ cf. angusHfolius. Along Goodman’s 
Creek we obtained Upper Castlemaine graptolites from numer¬ 
ous outcrops, some of vthich may be on the same band of slate. 
From Cockatoo Gully we have recorded similar fossils, and, in 
one case, Oncograptus npsilon, showing that the beds here ap¬ 
proach the Darriwil series. As in the case of the D. btfidns 
beds, our results here are in agreement with Dr. Hall’s record.^* 

(b) Structurs of Arsa. 

It has been demonstrated that all the Lower Ordovician series 
except the Lancefieldian are represented in the Gisborne district. 
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Ihe distribution of the beds shows that tha country between 
Slocombe’s Comer and Goodman’s Creek forms the arch of a 
jfeanticline. This is represented diagrammatically in Fig. 1. The 
prevailing dip in the east is westerly, apparently owing to in¬ 
version, as the Upper Ordovician rodcs appear to dip below 
the Lower Ordovician. The sequence of graptolites denotes a 
prevailing northerly pitch. This may be partly due to faulting, 
in which case it would be necessary to assume a down-throw 
to the north or opposite to that of the larger faults further south. 
It is both possible and probable that faults, of which we have 
no knowledge, are responsible for the meagre development of 
Middle Castlcmaine and Victoria Gully beds. 

Vll.—Uppep Ordovlolaa 

(a) Distribution and Fossils. ' 

On the Quartersheets Upper and Lower Ordovician are both 
included in the Lower Silurian, but Upper graptolites are re¬ 
corded by Sir F. McCoy from Ba 64*® (on Jackson’s Creek near 
the mouth of Evans Creek), and from Ba 67*' (at the junction 
of Riddell’s and Jackson’s Creeks). With the recognition of 
Darriwil graptolites at Macedon the east boundary of the Lower 
Ordovician was brought within six miles of known Upper Ordo¬ 
vician beds. One of our tasks was to reduce this distance still 
further. Out plan was to work down Jackson’s Creek from Gis¬ 
borne, but fortune favoured us at the outset, as we discovered 
Upper Ordovician graptolites Jn a ” wash-out,” or gulch, which 
runs from the Mount Alexander Road-to Jackson’s Creek, at the 
south-east of Gisborne township. This discovery pushed the 
Upper Ordovician boundary about 30 miles west of the longi¬ 
tude of Melbourne, 

'The Upper Ordovician rocks consist of hard quartzose bands, 
coarse and fine sandstones and shales. The shales range from 
black and carbonaceous to a pipeclay-white, and, except in the 
west of the area, are usually decomposed. All the Upper Ordo¬ 
vician rocks have been subjected to great pressure, to which 
they seem to have yielded more readily than the Lower Ordovi¬ 
cian, The hardest bands are often contorted, and are sometimes 
pinched out altogether. Slickensided faces are common. The 
slatea in .the bed of the Djerriwarrh are traversed by thousands 
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of minute faults, rarely with a throw 6f much more than an 
inch. 

Such is the nature of the Upper Ordovician rocks that it is 
usually difficult to collect graptolites sufficiently well preserved 
to enable specific identifications to be made with any confidence. 
Moreover, so varied are the appearances which a form such as 
Diplograptus can assume with different angles of compression, 
that even with favourable material diverse views may be taken. 
Lastly, except for generic purposes, the mere outline of the 
rhabjdosome is of little value when dealing with Upper Ordo¬ 
vician graptolites. 

Collections at all extensive have been made from only a few 
outcrops. Must localities, however, are enormously rich in indi¬ 
viduals. Lists of identified graptolites from a ,few typical locali¬ 
ties will give some idea of the fauna. Ba 64, on Jackson's Creek, 
north of Sunbury, yielded— 

Diplograptus, spp. including forms with a dilated virgula. 

Clhnacograptus btcomis, J. Hall. 

„ „ var. peltifer, Lapworth var. 

Dicranograptus ramosus, J. Hall. 

„ stcsac, Lapworth, or D, furcatus, J. Hall. ' 

Dicellograptus cf. sextons, J. Hall. 

„ cf clegans, Carruthers. 

Glossograptus, sp. 

Leptvgraptus (?). ' 

The identification of the last genus is doubtful. Dr. HalB^ has 
recorded a Leptograptus from Lancefield, but recognised^* that 
it was not a typical member of the genus, and neither his figure 
nor description of L. anttquus seems to present the characteristics 
of the genus as described by English^* and American** authori¬ 
ties. Leptograptus is elsewhere an Upper Ordovician genus and 
has been recorded by Dr. Hall from the Upper Ordovician shales 
of the Matlock district. 

Ba 67, at the junction of Riddell’s and Jackson’s Creek, is won¬ 
derfully rich in beautifully preserved forms, so that one cannot 
hut regret the absence of the Dicranograptidae. We record— 

Diplograptus —several species, one of which is very com- 
. mon, and is recorded by McCoy** (probably er- 
_ roneottsly) as D. pris tis, Hisinger sp. 

17. 8, P. 166, Ptste xvzz., Ftn s ue «. 

II. 10, p. 440. 

19. 11, p. 104, 

SO. IS, p. SIO. 

11. 1, Dm. 1, p. 11. PI. 1, FIC 0 . 
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Harris and Crawford: 


Climocograptus, «p. 

Glossograptus, recorded by McCoy aa Diplograptuf 
mucronatus}* 

Ntmagraptus (?). 

Cryptograptfu tricomis, Carruthers. 

Plewograptus, or an allied genus. 

Retiograptoid form. 

Didymograptus, sp.—horizontal forms. 

Rhinopterocaris ntaccoyi, £th. fil. \ 

Siphonotreta micula, McCoy. 

A third locality is the Gisborne " wash-out/’ already men¬ 
tioned. The shales here are white and light blue, slickensidedr 
and decomposed. In some bands graptolites are plentiful, but, 
as might be expected, badly preserved; 3ret, strange to say, forma 
showing distinct retipgraptid structure were found. There 
occur— 

Dicellograptus sextans, J. Hall. 

„ cf. elegans, Carruthers. 

Diplograptus, spp. 

Climocograptus, sp. 

Glossograptus, sp. 

Didymograptus, .rp. 

Nemagraptus gracilis, J. Hall. 

Retiograptus geiuitsianus, J Hall. 

Many of the other outcrops are indicated on the map. 

No attempt has yet been made to indicate graptolite zones in 
the Upper Ordovician rocks of Australia, nor has sufficient in¬ 
formation been gathered to warrant any detailed attempt. The 
difficulties encountered in identification have already been men¬ 
tioned. These difficulties, the poor state of the fossils, and the 
absence of the economic considerations which directed attention 
to the Lower graptolite shales of the goldfields, are responsffile 
for the comparative neglect of richly fossiliferous beds within 
30 miles of Melbourne. The geological survey of Northern 
Gippsland^* has already provided valuable material, and further 
work in that area may solve problems for which nearer localities 
furnish insufficient data. We have found that the following 
distinctions seem to hold good throughout the district we have 
studied:— 

SI. Ibid. p. 10, p. 10, PI I., FI*, s 

SI, It, p. 7 (DeUilad rsferencM in footnot*). 
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(I.) Beds without Dicell(^[raptus and Dicranograptus, 
but containing DidynM>graptus, Diplograptus and 
Gimacograptus. The Ba 67 outcrop is typical. Simi¬ 
lar beds occur on the Upper Djerriwarrh and else¬ 
where. 

(II.) Beds with the same species as (I.), but with Didy- 
mograptus rare, and containing Dicellograptus also. 
These outcrop at Gisborne, along the Djerriwarrh 
and Glendoon Creeks, and on the Toolem Creek. 

(III.) Beds differing from (II.) by the addition of 
Dicranograptus, as at Ba Ba Dalrymple’s and 
other outcrops along Jackson’s Creek, and also along 
Evans Creek. 

The scattered nature of these outcrops renders correlation diffi¬ 
cult, but we are inclined, on phylogenetic grounds, to arrange 
the beds as under:— 

Uppermost— 

(I.) Dicranograptus beds. 

(II.) Dicellograptus beds. 

(III.) Diplograptus-Didymograptus beds. 

Upper Ordovician records from other parts of the State,*^ and 
from New South Wales,*® seem to show the same three zones, 
but throw no light on their stratigraphical relations. The absence 
of Dicranograptidae from Ba 67, the common occurrence of Glos- 
sograptus, Didymograptus and Cryptograptus, all forms found 
also in the Ixiwer Ordovician, and the diplograptid characters of 
the commonest species of Gimacograptus, are some of our rea¬ 
sons for placing this outcrop below the others. On the Toolem 
Creek a Dicellograptus is found, which is either D. Smithi, Rued., 
or closely allied to it. DicellograptMs smithi is cited by Ruede- 
mann** as indicating the tendency of a Dicellograptus tOk develop 
Dicranograptus characters. If this be so, Dicellograptus beds 
would be expected below those containing Dicranograptus. In 
America and Great Britain Diplograptus and Gimacograptus 
survive, as well as precede, the Dicranograptidae. They may 
therefore occur in beds above the h^hest given in the above 
table. From such beds Didymograptus would be absent. 

14. IS, p. 7 (ZMaiM nftrmcM in footnoU). 

. S8. 14. 

SI. is, p. lOS, at WQ. 
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(bj Relation to Lower Ordovician—Criticed SecHotu. 

As {^.r as the writers are aware, there is no record of the ob¬ 
servation of the junction of Upper and Lower Ordovician iik 
Viictoria- Between Ba 67 and Ba 70, the nearest outcrops of 
Upper and Lower graptolite shales shown on the Quartersheets, 
the distance is 7^ miles. Our discovery of Upper Ordoviciaa 
fossils at Gisborne narrowed the gap to less than two miles. By 
making traverses further south we still further reduced this dis¬ 
tance, and finally succeeded in ascertaining the junction within a 
few yards. The actual junction cannot be indicated^ since, unless- 
one were to judge by lithological characters, there is no evidence 
by which Upper and Lower Ordovician unfossiliferous rocks 
may be distinguished. Taken as a whole. Lower Ordovician 
sandstones are unlike those of Upper Ordovician age, but the test 
IS not one which can be safely applied to any limited outcrop. 
The shales are more distinctive, but cannot invariably be recog¬ 
nised by texture and colour. 

An account will now be given of some sections across the 
boundary line, commencing near the north of the area, and work¬ 
ing south. 

(I.) From the extreme north of the district, Messrs. Skeats 
and Summers*’ record graptolitcs obtained near “ Cheniston,”’ 
Upper Macedon, Dr. Hall referred these to the Darriwil series. 
In the same beds we discovered Loganograptns logam, confirm¬ 
ing the reference to Lower Ordovician. To the east of the Bar- 
riiigo Creek badly preserved graptolites were found in meta¬ 
morphosed shales Whether they were Upper or *’* Lower Ordo¬ 
vician could not be determined. North of Riddell’s Creek, fur¬ 
ther east, Diplograptus and Clmacograptus were obtained. 

(II ) North of Gisborne township, a short distance, upstream, 
from Cherry’.s saw mills, Lower Ordovician graptolites occur. 
Arenaceous .shales in the bed of an old channel of Jackson’s 
Creek yielded— 

Didymograptus caduceus, Salter. 

Didymograptus, spp. 

Tetrograptue quadribrachiatus, J. Hall. 

Diplograptus, sp. 

Glossograptus, sp. 

Loganograptus, cf. logani. 

« 4, p, 4L 

174 Th« dltoovvrjr of CHtntbdoffraphu Mdfrnig, var ptUifar, Lapw w, hu alnc* ihowto 
bad* to b« Uppar Ordorlokn, 
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Trigonograptus ensiformis, J. Hall. 

CryptograptHs tricomis, Camithers. 

Phyllognpttts, sp. 

cf, Thamnograptus. 

ef. Cardiograptus. 

This assembla^ of graptolites presents several interesting fea¬ 
tures. The association of Diplograptus with Phyttograptus i» 
found elsewhere, as for example at Ba 29, Sect. 20, Newham» 
from which locality came some of the first Australian graptolitea 
to be described.** The Newham or Cobaw outcrop is remark¬ 
able, an isolated patch of slate with well preserved graptolites in 
a soil covered and unfossiliferous area. Dr. Hall** recorded 
from it— 

Didymograptus caduceus, Salter. 

Diplograptus palmeus, Barrande. 

Glossuyraptus mucronatus, J. Hall. 

Tetragraptus guadribrachiatus, J. Hall. 

Phyllograptus typus, J. Hall. 

Goniograptus, sp 

Lasiograptus, sp, 

and believing from his Castleraaine obser\ ations, that Phyllo¬ 
graptus disappeared below the Upper Castlemaine horizon,*® con¬ 
cluded that both the Darriwil and Castlemaine series were re¬ 
presented. His belief that Phyllograptus was not found with 
Loganograptus was also probably responsible for the identifica¬ 
tion of Goniograptus instead of Loganograptus.*^ There is no 
doubt whatever that the collection is quite homogeneous. Phyllo- 
graptus, Diplograptus and Lasiograptus may lie obtained on the 
same slab, and all the fossils are from one isolated band. One 
of us*i has shown in an earlier paper that Phyllograptus reaji- 
pears m the Middle Darriwil. and it now seems probable that it 
may persist at some localities into the Upper J)arriwil series. 
The finding of Cryptograptus tricomis and the common occur¬ 
rence of Diplograptus at the Gisborne outcrop, would place it 
very high in the Lower Ordovician, and it may be the highest 
bed yet recognised. Cryptograptus tricomts is elsewhere in Vic¬ 
toria an Upper Ordovician form, but it occurs in Lower Ordo¬ 
vician shales near Woodehd, and at the “ Cheniston " locality. 

IS. 1 Md 16. 

tS. 16, p. 111. 

SO. 7, p. 71 u« 10, pp. 641, 441. 

•1. 18, p. 17. 
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On the opposite side of the Mount Alexinder Rond, about 
400 yards downstream to the east, a suhmeiged band of rotten 
blue slate yielded Diplograptus only, but exhaustive search was 
impossible. The nearest Upper graptolite beds are about half 
a mile eastward, though unfossiliferous shales doser at hand 
are probably Upper Ordovidan. 

(III.) In Sect. 14, east of Gisborne Cemetery, decomposed 
blue shdes gave Diplograptus. The age of the beds is unknown. 

(IV.) In the bed of the Djemwarrh Creek, between Allots. 
4 and 5, Upper Ordovician graptolites occur. After crossing a 
basalt residual—the Glendoon Spur—Upper Castlemaine grapto¬ 
lites are found. The distance between the two outcrops is about 
500 yards, and basalt covers the junction. 

(V.) Upper Ordovician graptolites are found on the southern 
slope of the Glendoon Spur, and in the bed of the Glendoon 
Creek at its foot Diplograptus^ Cltmacograptus, Cryptograptus 
and DxccUograptus occur, while the ridge on the western side of 
the creek gave— 

Didymograptus caduceus, Salter. 

„ ,. var. manubriatus, T. S. Hall, var. 

Didymograptus, horizontal species. 

Trigonograptus, sp. 

Goniograptus speciosus, T. S Hall 

A traverse here must cross the junction of Upper and Lower 
Ordovician. We made several trips up and down the Glendoon 
Creek, but are unable to find any structural break. The blue 
Upper Ordovician slates are succeeded upstream by green and 
brown arenaceous rocks. The softer and probably fossiliferous 
bands are poorly exposed The first fossiliferous band above the 
Dicellograptus beds yielded only Diplograptus and Cryptograptus 
tricomis, Carruthers, and may be either Ut>per or Lower Ordo¬ 
vician, though we are inclined to regard, it as Upper. In un¬ 
promising material further upstream we found the continuation 
of the hillside beds, and obtained the same forms as from the 
hill, with the exception of Goniograptus speciosus, and in addi¬ 
tion— 

Didymograptus v-deflexus, Harris Ms. 

Oncograptus upsilon, T. S. Hall,* 

indicating plainly the Lower Darriwil horizon. There are varia¬ 
tions of strike, but no* clear line of division is indicated. As has 
been stated, the Cryptograptus shales between these Darriwil 
be<M the Dicellograptus slates down stream,*may be. Upper 
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or Lower Ordovician, but in either case, the vertical distance 
between the Upper and Lower fossiliferous rocks can only be 
about 100 feet. 

The Ditellograptus shales outcrop downstream in the Glendoon 
Creek for some distance, and are continued south in the bed of 
the Djerriwarrh. A cliff on the right bank of the Djerriwarrh 
yidded— 

Diplograptus. 

ClitHocograptus. 

Glossograptus, 

DiceUograptus, cl. sextans, J. Hall. 

Cryptograptns tricomis, Camithers. 

Nemaffraptus gracilis, J. Halt. 

Retiograptus, cf. geinitsioHus, J. Hall 

The next fossiliferous beds downstream yielded only a few 
specimens of Didymograptus caduceus after long search, but 
the vertical distance between these Lower Ordovician beds and 
the Upper Ordovician cannot be greater than the interval be¬ 
tween two zones of the Lower Ordovician at a typical locality 
in a district like Castlemaine. A little further south. Lower 
Castlemaine beds are found. The graptolites, etc., from these 
have already been listed on page 47. We measured the distance 
from these beds up a small tributary to DiceUograptus beds, and 
found it to be about 100 yards. The same beds were also traced 
north along the western bank of the creek, to a point not far 
west of Upper Ordovician outcrops in the creek itself. This 
was as far south as our detailed observations extended; but, 
further south. Middle Bendigo graptolites were obtained from 
the bed of a western tributary of the Djerriwarrh, and Tetra~ 
yraptus fruticosus and Didymograptus btfidus were obtained 
from the BoggyiCreek, west of Toolern Vale. 

(c) Summary. 

Nowhere was the actual junction between Upper and Lower 
Ordovician detected. The two series are undoubtedly uncon- 
foimable, though the unconformity is not apparent in the field. 
It is difficult to imagine that Lower Castlemaine beds in one 
place, and Lower Darriwil, a little further north, are only a 
few hundred feet, or less, below DiceUograptus shales, unless 
' they have been brought into that position by faulting, for there is 
-nothing to indicate any great difference in the conditions of 
sedimentation at Gisborne, compared with those prevailing at 
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Bendigo, Steigliu, or Castlemaine, and there cannot be the com' 
plete succession of beds between the D. bifidus beds and 
Djerriwarrh Dicellograptus beds. The uniformity of the jtinC' 
tion—a line running nearly north and south for several miles— 
suggests that we are most likely dealing with Uafault. The 
Djerriwarrh valley appears to follow the fault line for some dis' 
tance. Alt that can be said as to the age of the fault is, that it 
seems to be much older than the tertiary faults of the Werribee 
District. It is certainly pre-Newer Volcanic, and so old that, 
though it must have meant a considerable vertical displacement^ 
the contour of the area is not dominated by it, though its effect 
on the physiography has been important. The throw is probably 
small in the north, and increases southwards. The down-throw 
or eastern block seems to have pivoted on the Macedon platform^ 
and the break m the continuity of the shales north of Gisborne is- 
probably small. 

VIII.-Riddell Qrlts. 

(a) General Survey. 

Two miles south-east of Gisborne, a small stream * known 
locally as Watson’s Creek, crosses the Mount Alexander Road. 
On QS. 7 NW. there is the following note on this locality; 

" Hard gritty sandstone, grey and pinkish-white, containing 
minute fragments of fossils, is used for road metal.” On some 
copies of QS. 7 NE the word Fossils ” appears in white letters 
on the coloured background south of Mount Holden, hut it is 
absent from others, probably of another edition The absence of 
fossiliferous Ordovician sandstones of Ordovician age in Vic¬ 
toria, as far as we were aware, led us to examine the Watson's 
Creek outcrop carefully. The resemblance the rock bore to that 
which occurs at Allot. 11, Kerrie. referred to the. Upper Silurian 
by Mr. Chapman was at once apparent, but the chief fossils 
were only casts of crinoid stems and obscure fragments of 
brachiopods. Our partial success led us to examine carefully 

as 17, p. 225 ” 

Non,—While this Paper was in oonme of preparation, foulle irere dleoorered 
In Lower Ordovioiaii grlti or ooane eMadetoBee at Caetlouiaiiie by Mr. A. L. 
HopUni, at that time a etadent at the Gaetlemaita* Bifrh Pohoel. The com- 
moneet foaeil bae lieeii identified by Mr. Ohapinan ae an OrtM§ ooinparabte with 
OrtXii JUbtllulum, Sow. or 0. jMctinelta, J. Hall Trilobite reniiuna, probably 
referable t6 iynoitiM, alao ooonr, while Impreaeione of pbyllooarlde are oomiaon. 
The writers have dUoovered indeterminate braobiopod reuaiae near tbe Cam* 
paepe Bivar, weet of Woodend, and it is probable that Ba 75, QS. 10 NB. rafatw 
to a ■Imilar oosnmnoe. AU tbeaa outorope are in the Caatlemaine eeriee. 
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every outcrop of sandstone and grit discovered. It was found 
that rocks outcropping at numerous places in the district could 
conveniently be grouped together, and for convenience we have 
called the series the Riddell Grits. The undoubted Upper Ordo¬ 
vician rocks have already been described—hom<^;eneous sand¬ 
stones and carbonaceous shales, usually finely laminated, and in 
extreme cases weathering to a soft clay. The most prominent 
beds of the Riddell Grits are of coarse sandstone and grit; in 
some places, as in Jackson's Creek, above “ Dalrymples’,’' a gravel 
conglomerate. The bands are persistent, but within any band 
the texture changes, passing from grit to a fine sandstone or 
quartzite, evidently the effect of currents during deposition. The 
grit bands are slickensided, and their outer layers often show 
bulges and channels where they have been forced into less re¬ 
sistant rocks. In the coarser grits there are smooth-lined cavities 
resembling casts of fossils, but most likely caused by the removal* 
by solution of small clayey patches. The grits are fossiliferous, 
but such is the nature of the rock, that well preserved fossils- 
are unobtainable. Brachiopod casts, occasional gasteropoda, 
corals, polyzoa, and most commonly the impressions of crinoid 
stems, are to be found. Mr. Chapman very kindly examined a 
large quantity of unsatisfactory material for us, and his iden¬ 
tifications are given on pages 69-71. * 

With the grits, and in some localities, interstratified with char¬ 
acteristic grit bands, are mudstones or shales, brown, rubbly, and 
Jess finely laminated than the typical graptolite shales. There 
are also thiii-bedded fine micaceous sandstones or arenaceous 
shales. It will be seen that the Riddell Grits represent a more 
shallow water deposit than the Upper Ordovician rocks already 
dealt with. Determination of their age is fraught with difficulty. 
The following points have to be considered:— 

(i.) It is impossible to draw a sharp distinction between* 
shales associated with the Grits, and normal Upper 
Ordovician shales, and the relation of the Riddelf 
Grits to the Upper Ordovician may depend on the 
relation of the shales of the two series. As in the- 
case of Lower and Upper Ordovician, typical shales 
of the two series differ greatly from each other, but 
no safe test can be applied to a limited outcrop. On. 
account of this diffictdty, and because of the natur^ 
of the country, it is difficult to ascertain the field re¬ 
lations of the Grits. 
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(it) Diplograptus-Clitnacograptus shales are interstrati- 
fied with the Grits (thot^ naturally grafMolites are 
hard to find)-, and remains of Dlplograptus occur in 
the Grit itself at some localities. At one outcrop- 
on the Western KororOit Creek—sandstones appar¬ 
ently of the Grit series, yielded front thin, inclu^, 
impersistent shales Dicellograptus, as well as Diplo- 
graptus. The sandstones in this case were not quite 
typical Riddell Grit, but we believe them to belong to 
that series. 

(iii.) The fauna of the Grits, other than graptolites, in 
Mr. Chapman's opinion is Silurian, and even Yerin- 
gian (Upper Silurian). Mr. Chapman states: "The 
fossils indicate a mid or newer Silurian horiaon. As 
a distinct horizon of grits, I should say they were 
basal, and, from the fossils, basal Yeringian. The 
Leptaena is of a type only found in the Newer 
Silurian, as also the Encntturur and cf. Eridotrypa. 
The faunal elements suggesting an older phase of the 
Silurian, are the abundance of Camarotoeehia and 
• . Rhynchotrema" 

(iv.) Though there is no evidence of the fact, the Grits 
may not be all of the same series. Mr. Chapman states 
that as far as the fossils go, there is no evidence of 
more than one horizon, and there is a remarkable 
similarity in the appearance of the Grits at all out¬ 
crops. Still, at Springfield, east of Romsey, a litholo¬ 
gically similar band is interstratified with Afono- 
graptus shales. 

Having stated some of the difficulties of the question we shall 
mow proceed to discuss it. 

(b) Field Relations—Critical Localities. 

(1) Mouth of Watson's Creek—Dalrymple's.” 

Following Watsqn's Creek to the north-east from the Mount 
Alexander Road, a walk of less than two miles brings one to its 
junction with Jackson’s Creek, which here swings in from the west 
through a narrow gorge In the basalt, meanders through a small al¬ 
luvial flat, and then continues eastward, hugging the foot of a high 
northern bank. This is an interesting locality, though, like mafty 
■critical sections, its interpretation is difficult. (See Pig. 2.) 
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The first sedimentary rocks exposed upstream are Grits, strik¬ 
ing. N.40°W., and dipping to the east. Then comes a series of 
muddy grey shales, soft and decomposed, and as far as we cats 
ascertain, unfossiliferous. These are succeeded by a bluff of 
west-dipping sandstone with thin shale bands. The strike of 
these rocks is almost due north. Below the bluff, the section 
is not as clear as one could wish, but a coarse Grit band seems 
to run up into the hill to the north. Associated with it are rubbly 
brown shales or mudstones, such as are charactertistic of the 
Grit series elsewhere, and grey mudstones with pellets of graveU 
seemingly derived from the coarse band. In the brown shales 
we find Diplograptus, and from the mudstone we obtained a 
single small gasteropod The bed of the creek is littered with 
large angular fragments of grit. All these beds dip to the west, 
and there is a syncline between them and the first Grit men¬ 
tioned above. They strike more to the west than the sandstonea^ 
of the bluff. The grit in the bands here is usually coarse. It 
might be regarded as a light conglomerate, and joints or shear¬ 
ing planes have cut pebbles and matrix in a manner suggestive 
of the Kerrie Conglomerate on a small scale. Among the debris 
of landslides from the steep bank of the creek are blocks of 
Upper Ordovician shale, which yielded a small collection of fairly 
well preserved graptolites. The band from which they are de¬ 
rived is to be found some height up the bank, but its relation to> 
the shales below is obscured by soil and debris. We obtained— 

Diplograptus, sp. 

Climccograptus, sp. 

Dicellograptus elegans, Carruthers. 

Dicellograptus complanahu, Lapworth. 

Dicranograptus furcotus. Hall, or D. zicsac, Lapw. 

The rubbly shales cross the creek to the south, where the Grit 
bands stand out prominently in the bed of the stream. 

On the downstream side of the alluvial flat we come to con¬ 
torted rubbly shales striking at first N.10‘*W., separated by an 
unconformity from normal carbonaceous Dicellograptus shales 
dipping west, and striking N.40°W. A grit band crosses the 
stream further east, striking nearly north, but a soil covered 
flat separates it from the graptolite shales. To the north, a smair 
tributary gully seems to expose only grits and Diplograptus- 
shales, the Dicellograptus shales passing under the hill. The 
strike of the grits as one descends this gully from west to east,. 
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varies from north-east to north, and the Diplograptus shales be¬ 
low them strike N. 20“W. The dip throughout this secfiorf is 
westerly, and the hill between the gully arid the main creek shows 
nothing but grit, which seems to pass right over the Dicettograp- 
tus shales outcropping in the bed of Jackson’s Creek. 

This represents the most complete section, though it is incom¬ 
plete at critical points. South of the main creek a steep " wash 
out" descends to Watson’s Creek. The uppermost beds, below 
basalt, arc arenaceous shales, apparently bent in a S3mclme. Be¬ 
low are grit, sandstones, and rubbly shales or mudstones, all ap¬ 
parently conformable, striking N lO^’W., and dipping west. Below 
the lowest grit band Diplograptus and ( ?) Dicranograptus fur- 
catus were obtained, but are very rare. In Watson’s Creek, to 
the southward, are rubbly Diplograptus shales, striking N. lO^E, 
4ind dipping west, succeeded after an interval, by a grit band 
which strikes N. lO’W., and, if continued north, would pass 
through the " washout.” Two or three hundred yards to the 
south-west, just past a north and south fence, Dicellograptus 
shales outcrop, striking N. 10°£., and dipping west, while still 
further upstream, decomposed shales, apparently of the Grit 
series, dip East, and strike N.2(>*W. Grit boulders litter the 
hill slopes to the south-west. The Dicellograptus shales last 
mentioned are almost certainly identical with those on the bank 
’Of Jackson’s Creek to the north, the graptolites of which are 
given in the list on pages 64, 65. Not only are the graptolites iden¬ 
tical, but the colour, texture and lamination of both beds are 
identical and distinctive, not resembling those of any other 
locality with which we are acquainted. This is of importance 
in attempting a correlation of the rocks of the area. 

We have dealt with this area in fair detail, because it repre¬ 
sents perhaps the most intimate association of Grits and normal 
Upper Ordovician. 

Our interpretation of the features we have described is only 
provisional. We sum up our observations as follows:— 

1. Grits and rubbly Diplograptus shales are of the same series 
and are interstratified. 

2. The “wash out” section indicates— 

(a) A syncline in the Grits. 

(b) Dicranograptas in associated shales. 

We at first thought that there was evidence of an unconformity 
lietween the Grits and these shales, but further investigation leads 
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us to alter our opinion. The gap between Grits and Dicrano- 
<graptus shales seems to be due solely to superficial debris. 

3. This syncline is also indicated in Jackson’s Creek, and by 
the occurrence of similar Dicranograptus-Dicellograptus shales 
on either side of the Grits. 

4. Grits occur further east, but their relation to those already 
mentioned is not shown. They also cover the hill in the north 
of Jackson's Creek. 

Our conclusions are:— 

1. The Grit series here is m all probability Upper Ordovician. 

2. It overlies Dicranograptus shales. 

3. There is no evidence of normal Ujpper Ordovician grapto- 

lite shales overlying the Grits. 

* 

(ii.) Lancefield Junction 

The Grits outcrop on the western slopes of Jackson's 
Creek, south of Lancefield Junction, and compose the 
hills as far south as Evans Creek, but were not found 
immediately south of that stream. These hills are excep¬ 
tionally barren, comparing unfavourably e>en with Lower Ordo¬ 
vician and Kerrie Conglomerate This locality will be dealt with 
in two parts—(a) the section exposed in the creek, and (b) the 
hills south of the creek. 

(a) Jackson’s Creek, south of Lancefield Junction.—^As Jack¬ 
son’s Creek comes from the west immediately before turning 
south at Lancefield Junction, Grit ridges appear on the right 
bank, and, if continued north, should cross the stream. Directly 
in the line of strike of these ridges, a low cliff forms the south 
bank of the creek, and, viewed from the far side of the stream, 
seems to be normal Upper Ordovician shales with a sandstone bar 
about the middle of the section, and it is so shown on QS. 6S£ 
The bank is almost vertical, and there is a de^ pool at its foot. A 
false step may mean an undesired bath. Working from the west 
-along this section we cross Diplograptus-Clinuicograptus shales 
dipping east and broken by faults. The sandstone band is typi¬ 
cal Grit. Some feet wide at the top of the bank it rapidly nar¬ 
rows, and is less than a foot wide at water level, and probably 
does not extend much further. It is followed by vertical or west¬ 
dipping shales, which gradually turn over to the east. These 
shines yielded Diplograptw, Climacograptus and Glossogr»ptuf, 
and the main Grits overlie ^em. On top of brown shales comes 
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an eight or nine inch band of grit, then two feet of shale, and 
finally massive grits. 

,The section is inconclusive on account of the absence of typU 
cal beds immediately to the east. The shales of this cliff are 
certainly Upper Ordovician. It is our opinion that all the rocks 
exposed belong to the Riddell Grits. If this be so, the Riddell 
Grits would appear to be Upper Ordovician also, nor would the 
position be altered if it should later be proved possible to separate 
the shales from the Grit series. As to what lies above the Grits 
we have here no evidence. 

Further up the creek, Dicranograptus shales form a steep bluff, 
and after another break, we again find Grits interbedded with 
rubbly shales, with an occasional Diplograptus. Sandstones along 
this part of the creek also seem to belong to the Grits. 

As this is perhaps the most accessible, and one of the most 
critical localities for the relations of Grits and Upper Ordovi¬ 
cian shales the following references to QS. 6 SE. are given:— 

The " arenaceous and micaceous light coloured shales and 
thin-bedded sandstones, 65-70®W, 25®S.,” near the mouth of a 
small eastern tributary are Dicranograptus shales. 

The bed rock across which this note is printed on the Quarter 
Sheet is Riddell Grit. 

The “ shales 80®W., 10®S.” are Upper Ordovician, as are also 
the “ cream-coloured and bluish-grey thin laminated shales and 
sandstones,” further north. 

The ” bluish-grey and light coloured shales, middle bed sand¬ 
stone, 75®E., 15®N.,” are those just described in detail. The 
middle bed is Grit, and the eastern Grit band should be shown 
above the first letters of ” sandstone.” 

The ” bluish-grey shales S0®E., S®N.” are Dicranograptus 
shales. 

The " coarse, quartzose grit, E. 30®N. and E. 40®N.,” are the 
Grits referred to as interbedded with rubbly Diplograptus shales. 

Grits occur also near the western limit of the bed rock area 
shown. The section is not continuous, as would be inferred 
from the Quarter Sheet, for between the various outcrops the 
bed rock is obscured by basalt or the wash from it. 

The “ white sandstone E. 65®S.” is interstratified with car¬ 
bonaceous shales, which yielded— 

Diplograptus, sp. 

Ctimacograptus bicomis, ). Hall. 
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Dkra$iograptHf nichoUoni, Hopkinson. 

Dicronograptus furcatus, Hall, or sic~$ae, Lapw. 

The " purple grey shales " at the mouth of Riddell’s Creek 
are at the locality Ba 67, and are Upper Ordovician. 

(b) Lancefield Junction, south and west of Jackson's Creek.— 
We have already mentioned the Grit hills which lie between 
I^anceheld Junction and Evans Creek. Two ridges, composed, 
of Grit, run almost north and south, converging towards the 
south. Each rk^e represents a massive band, or series of bands^ 
of grit, with fragments of which their summits and slopes are 
littered. The strike of the more westerly bands is about N. 20°W.r 
and the dip east, so that the convergence of the two ridges ia 
probably due to an actual convergence of two bands of grit, or 
of the same band on opposite limbs of a syncline pitching north 
from Evans Creek If this view be correct, the western liinl> 
would be represented by the faulted band in Jackson’s Creekr 
while the eastern limb would be indicated by the low outcrop 
exposed east of this, the limbs being represented by the 75**E. 
15®N., and the 75"85‘’W., 12-15®S., of QS. 6 SR Such a pitch¬ 
ing syncline would also explain our failure to find Gnts between 
Sunbury and Evans Creek. In the small creeks which drain 
these Grit ridges bed rock is rarely exposed, with the exception 
of the more prominent grit bands, W in a few places the streams 
have worn down on to brown rubbly mudstones or shales. One 
such outcrop directly between the two ridges, and on our sup¬ 
position above them, yielded Diplograptus. 

Near the head of Evans Creek Grits outcrop also. The strike 
is N. 6°E. They are not seen in contact with the DtcellograpHu- 
Netnagraptus shales downstream, which appear unconformable 
with them and below them. A north and south continuation of 
these last bands wou)d take one to the “ quartzose grits ” on Jack' 
son’s Creek (QS. 6 SE.), and to the Grits of Mount Tophet and 
The Gap. 

The area between the Jackson’s Creek section described in 
fa), and Evans Creek, represents the largest continuous ex¬ 
posure of Riddell Grits in'the district. A study of QSs. 6 SE> 
and 7 NE., or of the military map of Sunbury, will show the 
two ridges running south towards Evans Creek, separated by a 
north and south valley. Following the creek south from Lance- 
held Junction, all the rocks exposed m its bed as far as due 
west of the 28 mile post on the railway are Dicranograptus shalea 
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striking slightly west of north, and dipping west. Then in the 
river, sandstones and brown nibUy mndstones are exposed, un- 
fossiliferous, but seemingly of the Grit series. Further south, at 
the bend from south to east, north of Ba 64, a heavy fossiliferous 
Grit band crosses the creek, clipping west, and forming a small 
waterfall. Below it are conformable rubbly mudstones and 
shales, and then, after a space, we come to the Dicranograptus 
shales of 6a 64 striking almost due north, and dipping steeply 
to the east. 

Ascending the valley of Evans Creek, the first rock exposed 
is an isolated exposure of grit, apparently the projecting top 
of an almost completely buried grit band. About 500 yards up 
from the river an easterly grit band crosses Evans Creek. 
Upstream from this there are numerous sandstone and shale 
bands, but no fossils were obtained from any of the sandstones, 
although there' seemed to be no unconformity between them and 
the Grits to the east. A little over a mile upstream, the charac¬ 
teristic Dicranograptus shales appear. The shales in the interval 
are so interstratihed with hard sandstones, that no detailed ex¬ 
amination of them could be made. Dipiograptus and Glosso- 
grapUis were obtained from one band. 

This area again gives no information about beds overlying 
the Grits. In the apparent syncline between the two Grit ridges 
the shales which there seem to overlie the Grit bands are most 
likely jiortion of the same series. 

(iii.) Conglomerate Creek. 

At the junction of Conglomerate Creek with Riddell’s Creek 
Grits and Dipiograptus shales are seen to underlie the Conglom¬ 
erate. The Grits here lie above and to the east of the shales 
which yielded Dipiograptus. In spite of the differences of strike 
and dip, it is possible that the shales here may belong to the Gri^ 
scries. The shales dip east, and strike N. lO’W., while the Grits 
dip west, and strike 'N. lO^E. A band of Grit with the same 
strike runs up the slope towards the house on the spur, while 
further east are arenaceous shales. (See Fig. 3.) 

(iv.) Bracken Gully. 

In a small gully west of Conglomerate Creek Grits i^pear to 
pass under the Kerrie Conglomerate. The Grits outcrop in the 
floor of the gully. As the stream is followed northwards, a 
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flnall waterfall is reached. The lower four or five feet are Grit. 
Above lie impersistent layers of shale, and then the main mass 
of the Conglomerate. The Grk at the junction is penetrated by 
quartz veins, one of which in the base of the Conglomerate shows 
slickensides, the direction of movement being almost vertical. 
The shales on the hillside to the west yielded numerous speci¬ 
mens of poorly preserved Diplograpti, and similar fossils are 
found lower down the gully. The strike of the Grits and their 
relation to the shales at this locality could not be determined. 
Still further west. Grits appear at the creek level, while, higher 
on the slopes is the Conglomerate. A gully to the west shows 
thick bedded shales or mudstones forming, as it were, a pave¬ 
ment in the creek. 


(v.) Sandy Creek Road. 

On the Sandy Creek Road, near Allot. 76. a small cutting 
shows quartzose Grits, overlying Dicellograptus shales not quite 
conformably. 

(vi.) Western Kororoit Creek. 

South of the Grit outcrop at Watson’s Creek on the Mount 
Alexander Road are other Grit outcrops—on the Eastern 
Kororoit Creek, north-west of Mount Aitken, north of the West¬ 
ern Kororoit Creek (Allots. XXVJ -XXVIII.) and along the 
same creek near where the parishes of Buttlejork, Yangardook 
and Holden meet. 

Near the mouth 'of the small stream from Allot. XIX., Gis¬ 
borne, are bluish Dicranograptus shales striking between E. and 
N.E., a most abnormal strike for this district, and dipping 65<*N. 
North and south of these shales, not seen in contact with them, 
but apparently deflected by them, are sandstones with thin shale 
bands. The strike some 100 yards down stream is N 20°W., but 
it changes further north to N. 18**E. The dip is steeply to the 
east. The sandstones contain brachiopods and the shales, Diplo- 
graptus and Dicellograptus, though graptolites are rare, and the 
shales are not such as would be expected to contain graptolites at 
all. Thick bedded sandstones outcrop further upstream, and 
along the Buttlejork, tributary a vertical Grit band, striking 
N. IS^W., is succeeded by normal blue-black Dicellograptus 
shales which, at first vertical, turn and dip east at a high angle. ' 
Unless the beds are inverted we have here the only case where 
Grits appear to underlie DiceUograptus shales. This Grit band 
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is responsible for the south bank of the stream tteing IktereJ 
with angular fragments, which yielded crinoid r^nains, bradiio- 
pod fragments, polyzoa, and, strange to say, Diplograptus. 

(vii.) Other Localities. 

On the Romsey Road (Sect. 11, Kerrie) the Grits and asso¬ 
ciated shales are alone visible. (See Fig. 3.) 

At the head of Evans Creek, Grits outcrop, and have al¬ 
ready been mentioned. Their relation to Netmigraptm — DictUo- 
graptus shales lower down the creek is not dear. If massive 
sandstones just upstream from the shales bdong to the Grit series 
the two are in all probability unconformable. 

Other areas of Grit occur near Mount Holden, south and 
west of Red Rock, and at The Gap and Mount Tophet. South¬ 
west of Mount Tophet we get Diplograptus-Climacograptus 
shales, but their relation to the Grit is not evident. They may 
be its associated shales. 

The dose relation of the Grits to the normal Upper Ordovician 
will be at once seen from the following summary:— 

!. “Dalrymple’s" - - 

(a) “ Wash-out" Grits apparently bent in syncline overlying 

Dieranograptus shales. Dip and strike 
’ m agreement, and beds apparently con¬ 
formable. 

(b^ Jackson's Creek Grits apparently overlying Dicranographu 

shales. Faulting Junction not seen. 

(c) South of "Wash- Dtplognptm shales in creek, then Grit band 
out ” and, after a considerable spacer 

Dieranograptus shales. Relations not 
shown. 

II. Lancefield Junction 

(a) Jackson's Creek Grits apparently overlying conformably 

Diplograptus shales and faulted with, 
them. 

(b) South of (a) Grits apparently forming syncline, overly¬ 

ing Dieranograptus shales. Junction not 
observed. On west passing to normal 
Upper Ordovocian without any ob¬ 
served unconformity. 

III. Conglomerate Ck and Grits and Diplograptus shales apparently 
Bracken Gully - » folded together. Some difference in 

strike. 
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TV. Stndy Creek Road - Grits overlying with some usiconfonnitsr 

Dieettograptus shales. 

V. Western KororoH Ck. - 

(s) Eastern tributary Vertical Grits apparently conformable with 

Dieettograptus shales and seeming to 
underlie them. The high angle of dip 
makes deductions unreliable. 

(b) Main stream Thick-bedded fossiliferous sandstones and 

Dieettograptus shsdes unconiormable 
with Dieranograptus shales. 

The Riddell Grits—coarse and fine sandstones, with associated 
Diplograptus shales, usually rubbly—seem everywhere to be 
iclosely associated with Upper Ordovician shales. On the field 
•evidence, and on the evidence of their graptolites, they might 
well represent a shallow water phase of the Upper Ordovician. 

There is no doubt that the Grits overlie Dieranograptus shales, 
apparently conformably. With the exception of the outcrop 
along the Western Kororoit Creek, there is no evidence of beds 
overlying the Grits conformably. Since along the Djerriwarrh 
Creek Upper Ordovician shales seem to pass below Lower Ordo¬ 
vician rocks, the result of faulting or overfoldmg, it is unsafe 
to generalise and state that the Grits are interstratified with the 
normal Upper Ordovician shales. The absence of overlying 
beds throughout most of the area lends considerable weight to 
the theory' that they represent the last phase of the Upper Ordo¬ 
vician, and mark the beginning of the change to the shallower 
water conditions which prevailed during the Silurian period. At 
any rate, the presence of Dieranograptus below the Grits would 
seem to place them well up in the Upper Ordovician. 

(c) Fossils other than Graptolites. 

Fossils are abundant in the Grits, but are poorly preserved as 
casts. Mr. F. Chapman, A.L.S., of the National Museum, Mel- 
ibourae, has identified the followings forms:— 

(I.) “ Dalrymple’s,” North-west of Red Rock, Gisborne. 

(?) Plastnopora. 

cf. Stylaraea. 

< ?) PenesteUa. 
cf. Eridotrypa, 

Leptaena, sp. - 
Orthis, sp. 
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cf. Rhynchotreta. 

Camarotocchia, sp. 

Spirifcr, sp. 
cf. Loxonema. 
cf. Plcurotomaria. 

Heliolites sp. near H. megastotna, McCoy. 

( ?) Heliolites or allied form. 

(?) Rhynchonellid. 

( ?) Cannapora. 

( ?) Conchidium, 

( ?) Monticuliporoid. 

The species of Heliolites is distinct from the usual form found 
in the Yeringian m having the siphonopores feebly developed 
and the autopores crowded. 

(II ) South of Red Rock, Gisborne— 
cf. Eridotrypa. 

Pseudocrinites sp. (food-groves, casts), seven* specimens. 
(Ill ) South-west of Lanceheld Junction— 

Coral (probably belonging to the Chaetetidac). 
Rhynchonellids, indet. 

Orthis (?) sp (of the Platyitrophia type). 

(IV.) North-west of Mt. Aitken, Gisborne— 

Polyzoa, indet. 

Leptaena sp. 

Camarotoechia sp. 

(\’.) Watson's Creek, Mt Alexander Road, Gisborne— 
cf. Monotrypa. 

(?) Rhynchotrema. 

Rhynchotreta sp. 

Camarotoechia sp. 

(VI.) Allot. U, Kerrie, Romsey Road, Riddell— 

Poljzoa, indet. 

Leptaena sp. 

Orthis sp. 

Camarotoechia sp. 

Rhynchotremea sp. 

A try pa sp. 

Encrinurus sp. 
cf. Rhynchotreta. 

Cyrtolitid gasteropod (cast). 
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(VII.) Upper Western Kororoit Creek— 

Polyzoa, branching form. 

Crinoid, columnar, and impressions and moulds of crinoid 
arms. 

Mr. Chapman adds: " The Fossils indicate a mid or newer 
Silurian horizon. As a distinct horizon of grits, I should say 
they were basal,' and, from the fossils, basal Yeringian. The 
Leptaena is of a type only found in the Newer Silurian, as also 
the Encrinurtu, and cf. Eridotrypa. The faunal elements sug¬ 
gesting an older phase of the Silurian are the abundance of 
Camaratoechia and Rhynckotrema" These identifications were 
made at an early period of our investigation, and represent the 
more obvious features of the fauna. Since they involved a dis¬ 
tinct break between Grits and Upper Ordovician, and the field 
evidence pointed to a close connection, a more thorough search 
was instituted, resulting in the discovery of Diplograptus re¬ 
mains m the Grits themselves, and of Diplograptus and Climaco- 
graptus in shales interstratihed with them. These fossils are 
rare, many hours of search resulting in the discovery of less 
than half-a-dozen specimens, but that they are typical is shown 
by their widespread distribution. They were found at “ Dal- 
rymple’s," Lancefield Junction, Watson’s Creek, and the Western 
Kororoit. This led us to transfer to the Grit series Diplograptus 
shales which we formerly considered distinctly Upper Ordovi¬ 
cian, but which are of coarser texture, and more rubbly than the 
normal graptolite shales, and which are closely connected with 
grit bands. Since such shales had yielded Dicranograptus at 
" Dalrymple's," it was of importance to determine their relation 
tc the Grits. This junction is obscured by soil, but after care¬ 
ful search, we are of opinion that shales and grits are here con¬ 
formable. 

We have also Messrs. Skeats and Summers’ accounts of re¬ 
sorted Kerrie Conglomerate pebbles in Lower Silurian mud¬ 
stones at Springfield. These mudstones are portion of a series 
which contains grits like the Riddell Grits in texture and frag¬ 
mentary fossils, but which is Silurian, Monograptus occurring 
in shales above and below it. 

We assume, as will be shown later, that the Riddell Grit is 
older than the Kerrie Conglomerate, and, if we adopt Messrs. 
Skeats and Summers’ theory of the origin of the Springfield 
pebbles, then the Riddell Grit would be not later than the Lower 
Silurian. 
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(d) Summary. 

For the sake of clearness we shall reci^titulate our results:— 

(1) The Riddell Grits are a series of sandstones, grits, mud¬ 
stones, and shales, the shales being typically more rubbly than the 
common Ordovician graptolite shales, and differing in colour 
and texture. 

(2) The associated and mterstratified.shales contain Diplo- 
graptus and ClUnacoyraptus, and shales, seemingly of the same 
series, yield I^icrcmograptus at one outcrop, and Dicellograptus at 
another. 

(3) The brachiopods, corals and crinoids obtained from the 
Grits present a mid or newer Silurian facies, with an admix¬ 
ture of older forms. 

(4) The Grits seem to'overlie normal Dicellograptus-Dicrano- 
graptus shales, but have not been seen interstratified with such 
shales. 

(5) The Grits underlie the Kerrie Conglomerate north-west 
of Riddell. 

Our conclusions are as follow:— 

(i.) The Grits, with their associated shales, etc., represent .i 
shallower water series than the normal Upper Ordovician grapto¬ 
lite shales. 

(ii.) They are probably of Upper Ordovician age, and since 
they overlie Dicranograptus beds, are probably late Upper Ordo¬ 
vician. 

(iii.) From (a) their resemblance in texture, etc., to that of 
Silurian rocks as at Springfield, and (b) the absence of unmis¬ 
takably overlying Upper Ordovician rocks we think it probable 
that the Riddell Grits were formed towards the close of the 
Upper Ordovician, probably during differential movements, 
which closed the Ordovician, and ushered in the Silurian. In 
placing the Grits as Upper Ordovician, we emphasise their grap¬ 
tolite fauna more than the brachiopods and other forms. Diplo- 
graptus and Climacograptus range into the Lower Silurian, but 
Clossograptus, Dicranograptus and Dicellograptus do not. Still, 
the only gp^ptolites found in undoubted Grits have been Diplo- 
graptus and Climacograptus. 
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IX.—Kerpfe Conglomerate. 

(a) Field Relations. 

Messri. Skeats and SummerB** have drawn attention to the 
difficulty of understanding the relation of the Kerrie Conglom¬ 
erate to neighbouring rocks. For descriptions of the Conglom¬ 
erate reference should be made to their memoir or to Mr. Hart’s 
paper. Messrs. Skeats and Summers** state that " it is probable 
that a line marking the western extension of the Conglomerate 
would indicate the junction between Upper and Lower Ordo¬ 
vician rocks in this area,” and in another place mention** that 
the Conglomerate " overlies appaircntly unconformably shales 
from which no fossils were obtained.” They state that the Con¬ 
glomerate is in their opinion basal Upper Ordovician. In the 
.absence of fossils any opinion was necessarily tentative. The 
shales are brown and light blue, and very rubbly. There are 
•occasional narrow dark blue bands. In these respects they are 
unlike the Lower Ordovician .shales with which we are acquainted, 
but closely resemble Upper Ordovician shales on Jackson’s Creek. 
We had found that at the latter outcrops, graptolites occurred in the 
■dark bands, and carefully splitting a dark band at Conglomer¬ 
ate Creek, we obtained several specimens of a Diphgraptus re¬ 
sembling those found at other Upper Ordovician outcrops. At 
iwo localities further west similar graptolites were obtained. 
These shales cannot be referred to beds below the Upper Ordo¬ 
vician. The shales apparently underlie the Conglomerate, which 
•outcrops further up the'hills, 

Messrs. Skeats and Summers also refer to Emu Creek, a 
locality to the north-east of the area discussed m this paper. They 
rstate :** " On the Emu Creek in Allot. 48a, Parish of Kerrie, 
another find of graptolites was made; Dr. Hall identified Diplo~ 
graptus foliacetts and Dicellograptus elegans. The beds.dipped 
at a high angle downstream in a south-easterly direction, and 
again the Kerrie Conglomerate occurs only to the west and north¬ 
west of these beds. A short distance upstream from the point 
where the graptolites occur the conglomerates occur in situ dipping 
<lownstream, and conformable with sandstones overlying them. 
Above this shales come in and further upstream conglomerates 

SI. 4, p. 41. 
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once more appear in force.’* They add*^ that " it would be poa- 
aible to regard the conglomerates as unconformably and overlying 
the Upper Ordovician shales, or as being conformable and under¬ 
lying the beds which contain the graptolites.” They adop^ as 
the more probable view " that there is one marked band of con¬ 
glomerate repeated in Emu Creek by faulting or folding, and 
that it underlies the Upper Ordovician shales. Probably it forms. 
the basal member of that series, and rests unconformably upon, 
the Lower Ordovician series." At two localities where we ob¬ 
served the conglomerate coming almost*to the water's edge in 
Emu Creek, it seemed to us to rest upon the upturned edges of 
shales, almost certainly the same as those which further down¬ 
stream yield Upper Ordovician graptolites. At the second out¬ 
crop the shales were so nearly in contact with the conglomerate 
that we tried, though unsuccessfully, to clear the loose boulders, 
and expose the junction. Our conclusion is that at Emu Creekr 
as at Riddell's Creek, the Kerrie Con^omerate is younger than 
Upper Ordovician graptolite shales. , 


(b) Aye of the Kerrie Conglomerate. 

The Conglomerate has been stated to consist of rounded 
boulders and pebbles of quartzite, and it would be difficult to 
imagine a more unpromising rock in which to search for fossils. 
That fossils occurred in it seemed at first probable, since Ba 73,. 
near the mouth of Conglomerate Creek, refers to “ a pebble from 
the conglomerate." It soon appeared that this fossil was most 
likely obtained from the Grits, which outcrop at this spot, but 
which were not recognised by the Geological Survey. In spite 
of the unpromising nature of the Conglomerate, we were suc¬ 
cessful in finding fossils in it. In fact, west of Conglomerate 
Creek, loose boulders of Conglomerate can be obtained which 
would be mistaken for Grit were it not that the matrix is shown 
ill many instances. The fossils are the same brachiopod and 
crinoid fragments, and it'seems probable that the Conglomerate 
here is composed partly of waterwom pebbles from the Riddell 
Grits. Pebbles can be obtained from the Conglomerate, whkla 
show every gradation of fineness shown by the Grits. Elsewhere 
the Conglomerate seems to have been derived mainly from the 
quartzoM bands of the Upper Ordovician. 
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Our concltukm is t)>at th« age of-jthe ConglMnerate depends 
upon the age of the Riddell Grits, which, as we have already 
stated pass under it, and in part at least, seem to have provided 
the material of which it is formed. We have set out the con¬ 
siderations which lead us to postulate a late Upper Ordovician 
age for the Grits, and it seems to us probable that the Conglom¬ 
erate may be a basal Lower Silurian deposit. This would not 
be inconsistent with the enclosure of resorted material from it in 
Lower Silurian mudstones as reported from Springfield.** (See- 
Figs. 2 and 3.) 


' X.—Tertiary Qravela. 

Scattered throughout the district are deposits of river gravel. 
In many cases they have been metanmrphosed by the action of 
the Newer Basalt flows which covered them, and show all grada¬ 
tions from a comparatively loose gravel, such as is found on the- 
gold-fields, to a homogeneous quartzite, in which all trace of 
individual pebbles has been lost. The gradual change is well 
shown near the junction of Riddell's and Jackson’s Creeks, The 
lowest gravels are hardly consolidated; above them is a con¬ 
glomerate, while just below the basalt the rock is quartzitic. It 
is possible that isolated otttcrops of this rock have been mis¬ 
taken for Ordovician, and this may account for the strip of bed 
rock shown along Jackson's Creek on the Quarter Sheets, below 
the mouth of Watson's Creek. As far as we can see, gravel alone 
occurs in patches here.v 

The highest gravels are on the flanks of Hare's Hill, and would 
be about 1650 feet above sea level. Between this hill and Gis¬ 
borne there are widespread sheets of gravel at levels from about 
1350 to 1600 feet. Further south the levels are 1520 feet west* 
of Mount Gisborne, 1400-1500 feet around the Glendoon Spur, 
about 1300 feet at Breakneck Hill on the Melton Road, and lOOO 
feet a mile further south. While we were endeavouring to re¬ 
construct the earlier contours by means of the alluvial gravels, 
C. Fenner** had attacked the same problem by a consideration 
of river grades. We have availed ourselves of his results which, 
like ours, indicate the existence of an east and west fault, called 
by him the Gisborne Fault. This name might, we think, be with, 
advantage altered to "Toolem Fault," as the fault is several 
miles south of Gisborne, while the fault which we have indi- 
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<ated as the boundary of Lower and Upper Ordovician, must 
pass right throu^ the township. 

XI.—Newer Voloania 

It is not our intention to deal with these rocks in detail. On 
examination they will probably be found to present problems 
not indicated by a cursory inspection. Where the basalt flowed 
over the old water sheds, the covering is comparatively thin. 
In the valleys 'it is of considerable thickness, as is well shown 
between Gisborne and Dalrymple’s and west of Lancefield Junc¬ 
tion. Below the “ Toolern Fault ’* the thickness is greater and 
bedrock is not exposed by the Toolern, Yangadook or Kororoit 
•Creeks in the south of the district. 

XII.—Summary. 

1. Attention is called to the comparative neglect of a com¬ 
plex and interesting area within 30-40 miles from Melbourne. 

2. The Geological Survey classification of rocks in the Gis¬ 
borne district is set out, and a revised classification proposed, 
-dividing Upper and Lower Ordovician, substituting the Kerrie 
Conglomerate (already recognised by Victorian geologists) for 
the Oolitic, and adding a new series, the Riddell Grits. 

3. The physiography of the area is briefly touched on. and 
the influence of the Djerriwarrh Fault and the Newer Volcanic 
basalt flows indicated. An attempt is made to re-construct the 
main outlines of the pre-volcanic.topography. 

4. The distribution of Lower and Upper Ordovician rocks 
is described, and some account is given of their graptolite fauna. 
(It is shown that the division between Lower and Upper Ordo¬ 
vician is a straight line running through Gisborne in a direction 
slightly east of north, and evidence is adduced to show that this 
line represents a fault which is indicated on the accompanying 
map as the Djerriwarrh Fault. The down throw is to the east, 
and the fault is pre-Newer Volcanic, but how much older is un¬ 
known. 

5. A tentative recognition of three Upper Ordovician grapto¬ 
lite zones is proposed— 

1. Diplograptus-Didymograptus zone .(Lowest). 

2. Dicellograptus zone. 

3. DkTQnwgraptus zone. 
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Thd prt^ability of a higher zone is indicated. This division 
set out only- as a basis for farther work. 

6. The distribution of a series of grits, sandstones and shales,, 
termed the Riddell Grits, is shown, and some account is given, 
of their field relations and fossils. It is held that— 

(a) They overlie Dicranograptns shales (Upper Ordo¬ 
vician). 

(b) They underlie the Kerrie Conglomerate. 

(c) Their contained brachiopod and coral .fossils indicate- 
a mid or newer Silurian horizon, though some older 
forms are present. The presence in them of Diplo- 
graptus and Climacograptus indicates a greater age, 
and if the shales containing Dicellograptus belong to 
the series, that age must be Upper Ordovician. The 
suggested age is Upper Ordovician, near the dose of 
the period. 

7. The Kerrie Conglomerate is stated to overlie, unconform- 
ably Dicellograptus shales at Emu Creek, and Diplograptus shales- 
and Riddell Grits north-west of Riddell. Fossils were found 
in the pebbles of the Conglomerate, similar to those obtained 
from the Riddell Grits, and the view is taken that it is in part 
formed from the Grit. The suggested age is basal Lower Silurian. 

8. The Tertiary gravels are briefly mentioned, their meta¬ 
morphism by the Newer Basalt described, and the existence of 
an east and west fault in the south of the district deduced from 
an abrupt change in the levels of the gravels, corroborated by a 
similar steepening of grade in the creeks along a line approxi¬ 
mating to 37^ 35 ' S. 

9. Acknowledgement is made of help received, and a biblio¬ 
graphy of papers, etc., referred to, is appended. 

XIII.—Aoknowledgmenta. 

Our thanks are due in the greatest measure to Mr Chapman,. 
Palaeontologist of the National Museum, Melbourne. Not only 
has he devoted much time to the examination, and, where prac¬ 
ticable, the identification of fossils, particularly from the Riddclt 
Grits, but he has throughout assisted us with advice and kindly 
.criticism. Mr. R. A. Keble, of the Mines Department, rendered, 
us valuable assistance, especially in the physiographical section, 
of the paper. Professor £. W. Skeats, D.Sc, of the Melbourne 
University, kindly read through the paper, and we have had the 
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value of his sugg^tons on several points in it. The bibliograpl^ 
sets out a list of the articles more directly referred to, but it is 
impossible to indicate, except in a general way, the use we have 
made of these papers, and of others not specified. The observa¬ 
tions we have described are the results of between^ two and three 
years of field work, and the conclusions represent in all cases 
the joint opinions of the authors. The paper makes no pretence 
of finality. The area we have discussed is much too large, and 
its geology too complex to be treated of in a single paper, and 
the problems it presents will provide work for years to come. 
It is hoped that this paper may prove an introduction to a dis¬ 
trict till now geologically neglected. The beginning of the in¬ 
vestigation—which has far^ outgrown our original intention— 
was due to a suggestion from Mr D. J. W. McHaffie, of 
Colane,” Gisborne. 
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Bt GRIFFITH TA'kLOB, D.80., B.B.. BA. 

(With PluU IV. sad two That Figona). 

[BmuI July 8th, 1080]. 

In view of the widespread belief in Australia in the powers 
4 )i the Water EKviner, the following personal experiences (fol¬ 
lowed by the authoritative opinions of others) should be of in¬ 
terest to members;— 

On a recent visit to the Federal Capital Territory, I devoted 
several days to the question of water supply for the repatriated 
.soldiers m the valley between the Atnslie-Majura ridge and the 
Black Mountain ridge. 

The gtneral geology is simple. The valley runs north and 
.south, and consists essentially of Silurian shales and clay-slates 
covered by a variable thickness of recent alluvial. These shales 
are flanked on the west by the harder sandstones and quartzites 
of Black Mountain, which form a ridge about 800 feet above 
the plain. (See Text Figs. 1 and 2.) 

On the east is a ridge of hard (lorphyry or tuff. These eruptive 
rocks are probably later than the sedimentary shales and sand¬ 
stones. This porphyry constitutes Mount Ainslie and Mount 
Majura. The line of junction between the porphyry and the 
shale runs north and south except for a spur of porphyry, which 
forms the low ridge at Ainslie Post Office. These features are 
shown in a general fashion in the coloured map by D. J. Mahony 
and myself. (Report of Geological Reconnaissance, 1913.) 

There is nothing unusual in the conditions in the Ainslie 
Valley, save perhaps that the unbroken rampart of hard rocks 
(see contours on flgure 1) on each side indicates that the water 
isupply will be fairly reliable if ordinary geological precautions 
are taken in sinking wells. 

Here, as everywhere, a large portion of the water sinks un¬ 
derground through the porous surface soils, debris, gravel, talus 
and alluvium generally, until it reaches the solid impervious 
rock beneath. Both the formations here represented are of an 
Impermeable nature, i.e., the solid shales and solid porphyry. 

The water, on reaching this r^on, forms a more or less con- 
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tmuous sheet Every filament of this sheet is always moving down 
the steepest grade The water-table (see Text Fig 2) differs 
from the surface of the ground in that the water is not confined 
to well defined channels though there may of course be under¬ 
ground gullies where the water sheet is thicker It is very 
unportant to understand this concept of the water table Almost 
every miner knows that m similar country he reaches the level 
where pumping is necessary at about fifty feet but he remains- 
a believer in the water diviners prowess in face of his com¬ 
mon sense' The region under discussion receives about ninetcea 
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or twenty inches of rain a year, and this is ample to keep the 
underground waters fresh and flowing. Wells are not usual in 
such wet r^ons with sparse settlement, for the few farmers 
find dams more convenient. But it is infinitely easier to find. 



VerticwSection (west to eAST)MROssnir Eastern side of Ammic FVsm. 
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a supply at Canberra than say in the Tarcoola district (S.A.)r 
where there are, however, many more wells. 

The drainage of the Ainslie Valley is normal, reaching the 
Molonglo by means of Sullivan’s Creek, or by the creek from 
Ainslie (see Text Fig. 1). The slope of the main stream (Sul¬ 
livan’s) is very gradual, dropping only feet between Peden'a 
farm, and the Residency Track. The hill slopes rise fairly sud¬ 
denly above the 2000 feet contour, and below Majura, there are 
slopes of 33<* The 2000 feet contour is shown in the plan, and 
may be taken as near the boundary of the Plain. 

1 investigated the following wells:— 

No. (1) Well at Ainslie. 

„ (2) Well in the West. 

„ (3) Peden’s well in the North. 

„ (4) Peden’s spring in the North 

„ (5) The Engineer’s shaft, north of Vernon. 

., (6) The site of a well, east of Crace. 

These numbers appear on the map. Text Fig. 1. 

(1) The Wett at Ainslie. 

Early in 1919 the district was short of water, an4 there was 

the usual recrudescence of water diviners. Mr. D---gave 

his assistance to the owner of Ainslie Well (1). The latter 
kindly furnished me with full details of the diviner’s work, 
which differs in no particular from the usual procedure. 
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The diviner used a forked rod^ of “ red gum," cut from the 
adjacent clwmp to the north (see map). He tested for water 
hereabouts, but found none. Then he walked south (see Fig. 
.1), and the fork began to flip 200 feet away from the old 
clump. He followed the “ flowing stream" towards the old 
Post Office. It crossed the spur of 'undecomposed porphyry 
shown in Plate iv., Fig. 1, and traversed the yard. Here 
it was said to be confined to a belt of about 100 yards wide, 
and the diviner advised the owner to sink in the middle of the 
belt, just where it left his property. 

The owner, with great energy and perseverance, sank his 
well through the decomposed zone fringing the porphyry bluff. 
I measured the rocks roughly as follows:— 

Top 18 inches grey soil 

6 inches ironstone gravel. 

24 inches clay. 

6 inches coarse gravel. 

18 inches clay. 

12 inches gravel. 

12 inches clay. 

6 inches gravel 

48 feet decomposed porphyry-tuff. 

Bottom 8 feet less decomposed tuff. 


Total 64 feet. 

A vertical “ vein," or crack, with pug, was some assistance 
in excavating for the lower thirty feet. Great credit is due 
to the owner for his energy, for the work occupied his spare 
time for eight months. At fifty-six feet some water came in, 
giving fifteen gallons by the morning. At sixty-four feet, water 
was “bubbling in.” (See Plate IV.. Fig, 2.) 

The well supplies from 400 to 800 gallons in twenty-four 
hours, as far as we could roughly measure it. A 400 gallon tank 
is filled, and a luxuriant garden is the result of the well. 

The diviner had estimated that water would occur about 
fifty-six feet. The method (as I was told in another case) 
probably being to divuie the width of the belt by two, and change 

yards into feet! i.e., — — sdepth in feet 


1 Tfetfotkad rat omS bad a DM laahM laav and t liMth dIaaMtar. bib !•« waa U 
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Conclusions: The owner obviously reached the water-table, 
which here is determined by the lower boundary of permeable 
{decomposed) tuff. He has a poor catchment on the slope of 
the ridge shown in Fig. 1, where the average rainfall is about 
twenty inches. It is fair to state that the conditions were not 
very favourable for water, and that one could choose a hundred 
better places within half a mile. However, they were not on 
his property! 

The chief geological interest in this example lies in the course 
of the “ flowing stream." I have already mentioned that defi¬ 
nite streams are not to be expected under the conditions ob¬ 
taining in the Ainslie Valley. 

Moreover, the drainage underground must conform with the 
surface contours in general In this case the hypothetical 
“ stream ” runs perpendicular to a well-defined slope, and right 
through a ridge of porphyry tuff, whose undecomposed outcrop 
is visible at the surface! (See line on Plate figures.) 

I am of the opinion that as the water table can be reached 
at from twenty to fifty feet anywhere in this flat, there is no 
evidence that the diviner exhibited any occult power in this 
case. Moreover,an analysis shows that the well water is distinctly 
not potable, while the " flowmg stream " supplying the well can 
only be a portion of a sheet of extreme tenuity. 

It is of psychological interest that everyone had heard of 
the Ainslie success (No. 1 on Text Fig. 1), whereas few knew 
of the next case, that of the well about one mile to the north¬ 
west (No. 2 on Text Fig. 1). 

No 2 Well. 

The same arid conditions early in 1919 led another settler on 

the other side of the valley to engage a diviner. Mr T- 

carried out the work. He chose a ridge between two gullies, 
considerably above the general level of the valley (see map). 
Here the outcrop was of Silurian clay-slate, with very little sur- * 
face soil. 

The diviner mapped out a " flowing stream,” which ran east 
and west, and again was not in accord with the very definite 
slopes of the valley. 

The “ stream ” ran from one gully to another, and the owner 
was advised to sink near the crest of the traverse. He went 
4own thirty-two feet through somewhat decomposed shale, and 
then about twenty-five feet in hard shale. Apart from a few 

u 
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damp patches, he saw no water. He “ jumped “ aootlier twelve 
feet below the ^shaft with no result. So that a total of about 
seventy feet failed to corroborate the diviner. The latter had 
stated that he was able, by the varying “ pressure ” on the fork 
to tell where the water was nearest the surface. This was not in 
the gully, as one would suppose, but on the ridge farther east on 
the course of the “ flowing stream." One must therefore postu¬ 
late that his stream flows upstream, as well as along contours! 

It is amusing to note that the settler was drawing water all 
the time of sinking his own well from the Engineer's shaft 
(5 on Fig 1) put down in the middle of the flat, about one and 
a-half miles to the south. The tatter was, I believe, sunk without 
any assistance from a diviner (or geologist I) merely to find out 
the character of the strata. It penetrated the water table, and 
so has had a good supply ever since (The mouth of this shaft 
IS thickly screened by large ferns.) 

I investigated two wells in Mr. Peden’s property to the north 
of the Repatriation areas. The further well (No. 3) was pre¬ 
sumably Slink in a very dry season, possibly forty years ago. 
It had not been needed at a later date, and was filled in when 
I saw it. 

About a quarter of a mile to the south was a spring, which 
Mr. Peden had floored with large stones. (No. 4 on Fig. 1.) 
Here he was able to get a plentiful supply for his stock. In 
very wet seasons it flowed away to the creek, but usually the 
water was run into a trough by means of a small pump. 

This spring is a striking proof of the large water supply in 
the valley, for it occurs in a flat at a considerable distance from 
any slopes. 

In conclusion, I should like to quote from the ** English 
Mechanic," llth April. 1913. At Guildford (England) six 
diviners gave an exhibition before a committee of well-known 
scientists over ground chosen some time before by the latter. 

Site No. (1) (Chosen over a spring): " Most of the diviners 
missed it." 

Site No. (2) (Chosen over a sewer) : "All missed it." 

Site No. (3) (Grass-covered top of a reservoir): "To see 
water-diviners walking about a few feet above a mass of water 
—running water, too—and not being able to detect it, was ex¬ 
quisitely funny." (“ Daily Mail" report.) 

I believe that much depends on the elasticity of the fork. It is. 
of the nature of a spring, and I feel sure that if the diviner's. 
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liands were fixed to that they could not move, outwards or in¬ 
wards (while still remaining in actual contact with the fork) 
that many of the results would be tmobtainable. It is of in¬ 
terest that I was told of a diviner who was unable to divine 
After the loss of his thumb! This, to me, means that he could 
not hold his fork firmly. 

Three later quotations will surely convince even the most 
sceptical that the matter concerns the psychologist as an interest¬ 
ing example of “mind influencing matter” (i.e, the muscles), 
rather than the geologist or farmer.* 

(o) The Commission for Water Conservation and Irrigation 
in Sydney reports (10th June, IMO).— 

“ Of fifty-six_ bores located with the aid of the divining rod 
seventy per cent were successful, while, of ninety-six bores sunk 
without the aid of the divining rod, eighty-seven per cent were 
successful. In view of these practical results, it has been de¬ 
cided, after careful consideration, not to make further tests " 

(b) The Government Geologist of South Australia (L Keith 
Ward) reports (5th November, 1914) inter aha :— 

" It' should be apparent to all that the finding of water at a 
spot ' indicated ’ by the divining rod constitutes no proof at 
ail of the efficacy of the means of locating the water It is not 
sufficient to test only the spots ' indicated * The area wherein 
* no indications ’ are given by the rod or machine must also be 
adequately tested before any judgment can be formed. The 
only test of this character that has, to my knowledge, been car¬ 
ried out in South Australia, is one that was conducted many 
years ago, on behalf of the South Australian Government, by 
Mr. T. Parker, in order to test the claims of a man who pro¬ 
fessed to be able to locate water with the divining rod. The 
results of this test showed that water existed throughout the 
area in which the experiments were carried out, both at the spots 
^ indicated,' and in intermediate positions where no ' indications ' 
were given." 

(c) Finally, the American Geological Survey in 1917 pub¬ 
lished a report- (by A. J. Ellis) containing this summary of the 
whole matter:— 


I To njr talii4 Ihli oploiM ii oonflimd bj Mm ferl IM Mm dlvlDlnf rod bt* mloo boon uttd 
tn all Rood faith In th« paal; to dflaot or looato (1) Orea, (t) Troaaora, (f) Loal Landmartu. (4> 
Oloilnala, (6) Btn^td Animate: and oven to onro dlmum and anatjM parooual ataaraotar (vIda 
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“ It is difficult to see how for practical purposes the ratire 
matter could be more thorot^hly discredited. To iH enquiries 
the U.S. Geological Survey gives the advice not to eJkpdul my 
money for the services of any ‘ water Witch/ or for tile ttsS Or 
purchase of any machine or instrument for tocatug undeigmimd 
water.” 

I have to thank the Federal Surveyor-General for the loan of 
the two maps, prepared partly from my own sketch maps. 
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Am. VI.—A Revinitm of Awin'alvtn OieadidM. Part I 

Bt HOWARD ASHTON. 

LBmmI Juljr 8th. IMOJ. 

This family, so prominent in the entomology of AustralWr 
seems to me now to be entitled to some revision so far aa Aus¬ 
tralian species are concerned. The need arises from the fact 
that errors have crept in to classifications in the past, and be¬ 
cause, since the last contribution to the literature of the family 
which covered the whole ground (I am speaking of Australia), 
Goding and Froggatt’s valuable Monograph (Proc. Linn. Soc. 
N.S.W., 1904), many new species have been named, and several 
■old ones more closely determined. It is unfortunate, and says 
little for the patriotism of collectors here, and for the Gkivern- 
ments which subsidised Swedish, German and other foreign ex¬ 
peditions to collect material for foreign museums, that many 
of our types are not available here. The same remark applies, 
of course, to other branches of our fauna. If, when specimens 
are sent out of the country to foreign experts, duplicates only 
were despatched, our collections would be in a better state to-day 
than they are. The types of our Cicadas are thus scattered, 
many being in the British Museum. Some, of course, are in our 
own museums and collections. Many of the types of Goding 
and Proggatt are, fortunately, here in Australia. Some are in 
the Macleay Museum, Sydney, but some which were there are 
now missing. There are my own types in the museums of Syd¬ 
ney, Melbourne and Adelaide, and in my own collection. In 
this latter, too, are a number of authentic determinations by 
Mr. W. L. Distant, who has been good enough on several occa¬ 
sions to examine material I have sent him. I pass over some 
determinations by Walker in the Melbourne Museum, as they 
are, in several cases, obviously and completely coi#adictory 
gnd wrong. • 

I find reason, here and there, to traverse the determinations 
of former writers. It is unnecessary to state that I do so with 
regret, and only in the cause of what all workers must seek— 
scientific accuracy. Mistakes will creep in to any man’s woric, 
and, until everything is clear to mankind, will continue to creep 
in, and what one believes to be the truth, he must, in all humility. 
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stand by. When I do venture to differ from sudi an authority 
as Mr. Distant, and it is very rarely, it is with a deep sense 
of the obligations I myself and other workers must acknow¬ 
ledge to the greatest living authority on the family. Where 1 
differ from Messrs. Coding and Froggatt, also, 1 do so with 
the respect due to those who have done pioneer work in their 
Monograph. 

I have included New Zealand in the ground covered by this 
revision, because the few cicadas there are obviously descendants 
of Australian ancestors, all belonging to our greatest and moat 
widely diffused genus, Melampsalta. With the exception of one 
or two from Ix)rd Howe and Norfolk Island, the rest are from 
the continent itself, or from islands so close to it that they may 
be regarded as portions of the mainland. My system of refer¬ 
ences comprises all distinct synonyms, descriptions, and especi¬ 
ally hgpires. In some cases, where I have not seen an authentic 
specimen of a species, 1 publish the original ‘descriptions. Several 
new descriptions and generic divisions are also included. Where 
types are available, I have named the collections in which they 
are. 

Sub-family CICADINAR, Dist. 

This family contains the largest and most conspicuous of the 
Australian Cicadas It is distinguished by the cryptic disposition 
of the tympana, which are fully covered by a prolongation of 
the basal abdominal segmental walls. In some genera these 
covering processes arc dilated into large homy sacs. 

Division PoLVNEUJiAaiA, Dist. 

Qeniu Platypleura, Auiyot and Serville. 

Type P. stridula, Linnaeus (Africa). 

This genus, dominant in Africa, and widely spread from that 
continent across Asia to the Philippine Islands, is represented by 
one spedlfcs in Australia. I do not, however, feel at all sure the 
evidence of Australian habitat is established. 

Platypleura tepperi. Coding and Froggatt. 

Platypleura tepperi, God and Frog. Proc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 
1904, p. 568, pi. xvii, fig. f. 5 a. 

Type, South Australian Museum, Adelaide, other specimetu 
in the Macleay Museum, Sydney. Hab .—Northern Territory. 
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Division Thophama, Distant. 

Genoa Thopha, Anijot and Servilla 

Type r. saccata, Fabricius. 

Tiiopa saccata, Fabr. 

Teitigonia joccata, Fabr. Syst. Rhyn., p. 34, 9, 1803. 

Cicada saccata, Guer. Mag. Zool., p. 80, pi. ccxxxviii., 1838. 

Thopa saccata, Am. and Scrv. Hist. Hem., p. 471, 1843; 
Frog. Aust. Ins., p. 348, fig. 154. 

Specimens in all museum collections. Hah .—New South 

"Wales. 

Thopha sessiliba. Distant. 

Thopha sessiliba, Dist. Ann. Mag. Nat Hist., (6), ix., p. 
314 (1892); id. Gen. Ins. fasc., 142, p 21, pi. 3, fig. 17, 
a, b, c, 1912. 

Thopha stentor, Buckton. “ Home University Magazine^ 
Haslemere, i., p. 371, 1898. 

Specimens in Macleay, Melbourne and Adelaide Museums, and 
in Coll. H.A. Hab .—Central Australia, Northern Territory 
•( ?)i Queensland. 

Tiiopha colorata. Distant. 

Thopha colorata, Dist. Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (1907), xx.. 
p. 411. 

One specimen in Coll. H.A., two (mutilated) in Adelaide 
Museum. Hab. —North-Western Australia. 

T. nigricans. Distant. 

Thopha nigricans, Dist.^ Ann Soc. Knt. Belg., 1910, p. 415. 

Head pronotum, mesonotum, sternum, and legs piceous or 
black, abdomen, tympanal covers and opercula testaceous, teg- 
mina and wings hyaline, talc-like, venation dark ochraceous, 
basal cell brownish-ochraceous, with a small hyaline spot at its 
lower extremity, and with its upper margins black. Base of 
head between eyes about as broad as medial length of vertex. 
Eyes strongly pedunculate, considerably passing anterior pro- 
notal angles, anterior margins of vertex l^fore front distinctly 
ridged, and diverging ridges between ocelli. Pronotum with 
four central carinations on anterior area, posterior margin 
:strongly transversely striate, lateral margins of pronotum and 
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mesonotum, interior area of cruciform elevation, and posterior 
ridges of metatotum ochraceously pilose. Tympanal coverings 
very large and testaceously opaque, abdomen much Shorter 
than expanse of tympanal coverings, above a little more thaa 
half their expanse, below about two-thirds. Apical segment 
above testaceously tomentose. Long 42 mm., exp. teg., 128 mm. 
Hab ,—North Queensland. 

Allied to Thopha sessUiba, Dist. by pedunculate eyes, differ¬ 
ing by shorter and broader abdomen, more concave posterior 
margin of metastemum, and black head and thorax. 

There are two si)ecimens in Coll. HA.., which 1 take to be¬ 
long to this species. 


Synopsis of Species. 

T, saccata. Tympanal sacs deep reddish-chestnut, eyes not 
sessile. 

T colorata Tympanal sacs orange-yellow, abdomen very 
narrow. Eyes sessile. 

T. scsstliba Abdomen marked with white tomentum. Eyes, 
sessile. Colour generally yellow. 

T nigrwatts. Tympanal sacs testaceous, head and thorax- 
black Eyes sessile. 


Genus Arunta, Distoitt. 

Tyi)e A. pcrulata, Guerin. 

Arunta perulata, Guer. 

Cicada perulata, Guer. Voy. “ Coquille,” 2iool. ii, p. 180,. 

pi X., fig. 5, 5a, 1830. . 

Henicopsaltria perulata, God. and Frog. Proc. Linn Soc., 
N.S.W., 1904, p. 575. 

Aruuta perulata, Dist. Syn Cat. Horn. Cicad., 1906, p. 27;. 

id. Gen. Ins. fasc., 142, p. 21, pi 2, figs. 18, a, b, c, 1912. 
In all Museum Collections Hab. —Sydney, Coastal Neur 

South Wales and Queensland. 

Arunta interclusa. Walker. 

Thopha interclusa. Walk. List. Horn. Suppe, p. 5, 1858; id. 
List. Horn. iv.. 1852. d1. 1. Re. 6. 
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Henicopsaltria interclusio, Stal. Bert. Ent. Zcit., x., p. 171,. 
1866. 

Arunta intcrclusa., Dist. Syn. Cat. Horn. Cicad., 1906, p. 27. 

Arunia fiava, Asht. Rec. Attst. Mus. Sydney, ix., i., p. 76, 
pi. vii., figs 1 and 2, 1912. 

Specimens in Sydney and Adelaide Museums, and Coll H.A. 
H<A. —Queensland. 

Arunta intermedia, n. sp. 

Head greenish-yellow, with margins of front, fascia betweeia 
eyes, including vertical margins and region of ocelli, and narrow 
fa.scia on posterior margin, black. Pronotum reddish, a central 
stripe (narrower posteriorly, and surrounded by a black line)^ 
yellow, posterior margin yellowish testaceous. Mesonotum, with- 
two small anterior obconical spots (margined with yellow), and 
a broad fascia on each side, inwardly much broken, deep brown, 
a black central longitudinal line, and spots before cruciform 
elevation. 

Abdomen light brown, with a spot of white tomentum on 
second segment, a few black transverse markings on apical seg¬ 
ments. Tympanal sacs testaceous, devoid of tomentum, abdo¬ 
men beneath, and sternum also bare of the usual white “ flour.”" 
Tegmina and wings talc-likc, venation from pale to dark fuscous,, 
basal venation of wings whitish, first two anastomoses to teg- 
minal apical areas palely infuscated 

Long.—Male, 31 mm.; female. 33 mm. Expanse of tegmina,. 
male, 103 mm ; female, 100 mm. 

Hob .—Cape York. N. Queensland. 

One male and two females in Coll H.A, Coll by H. EIgner, 
1906. 

Synopsis of Species. 

A. pcmlata. Body robust, dark chestnut to piceous, anal plate- 
beneath testaceous with central black line. Much powdered with 
white. 

A. intermedia. Body not so robust, brown, anal plate beneath 
all deep brown. Not powdered with white. 

A. interclusa. Body yellpw with black markings, powdered 
with white, anal plate beneath testaceous. Tegmina unmarked. 
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Division Cyclochilabia, Distant. 

Qenus Cyoloohlla, Amyot and Sarville. 

Type C. austraUuiae, Donovan. 

Cyclochila australasiab, Don. 

Tettigonia australasiae, Don. Ins. New. Holl. Hem., pi. II., 
fig. 1 (1805). 

■Cicada olwacea, Germ. Thou. Ent. Arch, ii., p. 1, 1830. 
Cyclochila australasiae. Am. and Serv. Hist. Hem., p. 470, 
fig. L, 1880; Frog., Aust. Inst., p. 349, pi. xxxii., figs. 1 
1843; McCoy, Prodr. Zool. Vic., Dec. v., p. 57, pi. i., 
to 8. 

Specimens in all Museums. Hab. —New South Wales, Vic¬ 
toria. 

Cyclochila australasiae, var. spreta, God. and Frog. 

C. australasiae, var. spreta, God. and Frog. Proc. Linn. Soc. 
N.S.W., 1904, p. 570. 

This variety is distinguished by the black fascia across vertex 
<of head, black longitudinal fasciae on pronotum and mesonotum, 
and black abdomen. 

Specimens in all Museums. Hab. —New South Wales, Vic¬ 
toria. 

Cyclochila virbns. Distant. 

Cyclochila virens, Dist. Entomologist, 39, 1906, p. 148. 
Cyclochila laticosta, Asht. Proc. Roy. Soc. Vic., 1912, ii., p. 
221, pi xlix., figs, la, b. 

Specimens in Coll II A., and in Adelaide Mu.seum. Hab. — 
Kuranda, Queensland. 

Synopsis of Species. 

C. australasiae. Costa moderately broad. 

C. vtrens. Costa immensely dilated. 

Genus PaaltOda, Staal. 

Type P. woerens, Germar. 

PsALTOOA moerens. Germ. 

Cicada moerens. Germ. Silb. Rev. Ent., ii., p. 67,1834; McCoy, 
Prodr. Zool. Vic., Dec. v., p. 53, pi. 1., fig. 1, 2 (1880). 
Psaltoda moerens, Stal. Ann. Soc. Ent. Fr. 4, i., p. 614, 1861; 
Frog., Aust. Ins., 1907, p. 349, fig. 155 
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In all Museums. Hab. —New South Wales, Victoria, South 
Australia, Tasmania. 

PSALTODA ARGENTATA, Getmar. 

Cicada argentata, Germ. Silb. Rev. Ent. ii., p. 66, 1834. 
Psaltoda argentata, Stal. Ann. Soc. Ent. Fr., 4, i., p. 614^ 
1861. 

Cicada plaga. Walk. List. Horn., i., p. 109, 1850. 

In all Museums. Hab. —New South Wales. 

PsALTODA PiCTiBASis, Walker. 

Cicada pictibasis, Walk. List. Horn. Suppl., p. 31, 1858. 
Psaltoda pictibasis, Stal. Ofv. Vet. Akad, Forh, 1862, p. 483. 
Specimen in Macleay Museum, Sydney. Hab. —Queensland. 

Psaltoda aurora. Distant. 

Psaltoda aurora, Dist. Trans. Ent. Soc. Lond., 1881, p. 644. 

id. Gen. Ins. Fasc., 142, p. 23, 1912, pi. 3, fig. 20 a, b, c. 
Macleay Museum, Coll. H A. Hab. —Queensland. 

Psaltoda adonis, Ashton. 

Psaltoda adonis, Asht. Proc. Roy. Soc. Vic., xxvii., i, p. 13,. 
pi. ii., figs. 3 a, b, 1914. 

Types in Australian Museum, Sydney. Hab. —Queensland. 
Psaltoda flavescens. Distant. 

Psaltoda flavescens, Dist. Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., 6, x., p. 55, 
1892. 

Specimens in Macleay Museum, Sydney, determined by Goding 
and Froggatt. Hab. —New South Wales. 

Psaltoda fumipennis, Ashton. 

Psaltoda fumipennis, Asht. Proc. Roy. Soc. Vic., ii., 1912. 
p. 222, pi. xlix., fig. 2 a, b. 

Type, Coll. H.A. Specimen in South Australian Museum, 
Adelaide. Hab. —Northern Territory (?), Queensland (?). 

This species is of doubtful habitat. It was described from 
two male specimens received from F. P. Dodd, and there seemed 
some uncertainty as to whether it came from Port Darwin or* 
Kuranda. I think, however, that it is a Queensland species. . 
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PsALTODA HARKisi Leach 

TetUgonia hamsti I each Zool MvceU p 89 pi xxxix 
fig 2 1814 

Cicada dichroa Boisd Voy Abbrolabe p 613 pi x fig 
7 1832 

Fidmna subguttata Walk I ist Horn i p 95 1850 

Psaltoda harnsi Stal Ann Soc Pnt Pr 4 i p 614 1861 

PSALTODA CLARIILNNIS n sp 

The greenish species named as a \ariety by Ooding and 
Froggatt IS I feel sure worthy of specific rank I sent one 
■of these to Mr Distant some years ago and he determined it 
as a variety of P harnsi But there are iii all the specimens 
I have seen structural differences which seem to me ufiicient 
grounds for elevating it into specific rank Ihe abdomen m 
P harrui is \ery much longer than the held and thorax to 
gether in this species it is about the same length The head of 
P harnsi is relatively narrower In P harnsi again the pos 
tenor edge of posterior pronotal matgin is straight in thu 
species this edge is excavated very distinctly in the centre The 
face of P hairisi is less globose The opercula of this lighter 
species meet in the centre those of P harrm lo not The 
rostrum of P harnsi reaches the apices of the hind coxae that 
of this species barely reaches the bases I therefore propose 
for this species the name Psaltoda claripefinis The habitat is 
Queensland 

Ixing male 28 mm female 24 mm expanse of tegmina male 
84 mm female 84 mm 

Psaltoda insularis Ashton 

Psaltoda truulans Asht Proc Roy Soc Vic 1914 pt i p 
14 pi 11 fig 4a b 

Type n Australian Museum Sydney Hab —^Lord Howe 

Island 


Synopsis of Spbcus 
A Abdomen black above 

P motrens With hairy spots on sides of abdomen 
mina and wings deeply apically infuscated Thorax black above 
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P. orgentata. With hairy spots on sides of abdomen, tegmina 
-faintly infuscated on first two anastomoses. Thorax black 
Jibove. 

P. harrisi. With hairy spots on abdomen. Tegmina and 
wings immaculate. Thorax black above, much smaller than 
preceding species. 

P. pictibasis. With hairy spots on abdomen. Tegmina with 
first three anastomoses infuscated. Thoj-ax ferruginous. 

P, insularis. With hairy spots on abdomen, tegmina not in¬ 
fuscated, thorax black and yellow. 

B. Abdomen above reddish, yellowish or testaceous. 

P. aurora. Tegmina with first two anastomoses infuscated. 
First abdominal segment broadly marked with black, rest red¬ 
dish yellow. Thorax black and yellow. 

P. flavescens. Tegmina with first two anastomo.ses and tips 
•of longitudinal veins infuscated. Abdomen above pale cas- 
taneous, with black segmental marginal markings. Thorax 
more or less castaneous. 

P. adoHU. Tegmina with all anastomoses, and tips of longi¬ 
tudinal veins infuscated Abdomen above more or less luteuus 
brown. Thorax green. 

P. futnipennis. Tegmina and wings with broad apical infus- 
‘Cations. Abdomen yellow. Thorax green. 

P. claripenuis. Tegmina and wings immaculate. Abddmen 
•castaneous, with black marginal segmental markings. Thorax 
green, marked with piceous and brown. 

Note.—Coding and Froggatt describe (I’roc. Linn. Soc. 
N.S.W., 1904, p. 589) Psdltoda plebeia. In the Macleay Museum 
there are a number of specimens, one of which is marked Zipa, 
•on locust trees." Two of these have been labelled as the types 
of P. plebeia, God. and Frog. The species is, as a matter of 
fact, Cicada plebeja, Scop., of the Mediterranean littoral. In 
■one instance the usual chestnut colour of the pronotum has been 
replaced by yellow. 

Qenns Neopaaltods^ Distant. 

Type N. crassa, Distant. 

Neopsaltoda ckassa. Diet. 

Neopcaltoda erassa, Dist. Ann. Soc. Ent. Belg., 1910, p. 415; 

id., Gen. Insect, fasc. 142, p. 24, pi. 4, fig. 21 a, b, c, 1912. 
Hab, —Queensland. 
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I have not seen this species, but the figure in the “ Genera In- 
scctorium,” should make it easy to identify when it does appear 
in museum collections. 

Anapaaltoda, n. g. 

Head not quite as long as.pronotum, including eyes broader 
than base of mesonotum, eyes very sessile, front not as prominent 
as in Psaltoda. Posterior pronotal margin very broad, breadth 
equal to half the length of pronotura. Head and pronotum to¬ 
gether about equal in length to mesonotum (excluding cruciform 
elevation) Tympanal coverings a little convex. Abdomen 
longer than thorax and head. Rostrum reaching apices 
of hind coxae. Opercula broad, convex, rounded posteriorly, 
overlapping interiorly. Abdomen beneath flattened and sharply 
depressed toward apex. Tegmina broad, acute at apices. 

Type A pulchra, Ashton 
Anapsaltoda pulchsa, Ashton. 

Psaltoda pulchra, Asht. Proc Roy. Soc. Vic., 1911, ii., p. 222, 
pi. 1., figs 3 a, b; Dist Gen Insect. 142, p. 23 { 1912). 

Hob. —Queensland 

One specimen, the type in Coll. H.A. 

Genus Henioopealtrla, Sul. 

Type H. eydouxt, Guerin. 

Henicopsaltbia eydouxi, Guer. 

Cicada eyedouxii, Guer. Voy. “ C^uille," Zool. II., p. 181, 
1830. 

Henicopsalina eydouxti, Stal. Berl. £nt. Zeit., x., p. 171, 
1866; Frog, Aust Ins., p. 250, fig. 156, 1907. 

Specimens in all Museums. Hab. —New South Wales, Queens¬ 
land. 

Henicopsaltbia kelsalli, Distant. 

Ilemcopsaltria kelsalli, Dist. Ann. Soc. Belg., 1910, p. 416. 

Melbourne and Adelaide Museums, and CoH. H.A. Hab .— 
North Queensland. 

Synopsis of SpsaES. 

H. eydouxi. Opercula pink. Tegmina with apical and sub- 
apical infuscations. 

H. kelsalli, Opercula black. T^mina unspotted.’ 
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AranopsaitPio, n. gm. 

I have ventured to separate out from the genua Henico^saltfia. 
those members having the head and thorax deeply granulated. 
Another common difference is that the abdomen, which is broader 
in H. eydouxii, Guer., and H. ktUaUi, Dist., than the thorax, is in 
these species, the same width. These characters are not the onljr 
differences. The wings of the three species fuUo, Walk., ntM~ 
vfna, Walk., and pygmaea, Dist., are relatively veiy much shorter 
than those of the typical Henicapsaltria. And the second abdom¬ 
inal s^ment of flenicopsaltria is much longer than that of the 
proposed new genus. There are other and minor differences 
which workers in the family will notice. 

Type A fulto. Walker. 

AaENOPSALTRiA FULLo, Walk. 

Fidtcina fullo, Walk. List. Horn i, p 96, 1850 

Henicopsaltria fttllo, Stal Berl. Ent. Zeit x, p. 171, 1866; 
Dist, Gen. Ins, fasc 142, p 24, pi. 4, fig. 22 a, b, c. 

Specimens in Sydney Museum, and in Coll H A. Hab ,— 
Western Australia 

Abenopsaltria nuhvena. Walker. 

Fidicina nubivena. Walk List. Horn. Suppl., p. 17, 1858. 

Htmcopsaltria nubivena, Stal. Berl. Ent. Zeit., x., p. 171, 
1866; Asht, Mem. Nat Mus. Melb., 1912 (4), pi. iv., figs. 
K 1. 2, p. 24, 1912. 

Specimens in Adelaide, Macieay and Melbourne Museums, and 
in Coll. H.A. Hab. —South Australia, Victoria, Tasmania. 

Asenopsaltria Pygmaea, Distant. 

Henicopsaltria pygmaea, Dist. Ann. Mag Nat Hist. 7, xiv., p. 
303, 1904. 

I have not seen this species, and the type is not in Australia, 
and therefore I append Distant's description:— 

Body ochraceous brown, abdomen castaneous. Pronotum with 
central ochraceous line, on each side of which is a narrow black 
fascia extending from anterior margin to near middle Meso- 
nofum with two obscure central obconical spots on anterior mar¬ 
gin, crucifoim elevation ochraceous. Abdomen abo\e with the 
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iollowingr greyish-white markings:—A small spot at inner angle 
■of each tympanal covering, a broad anterior fascia (broken cen¬ 
trally) to second segment, and the anterior margin of anal seg¬ 
ment. T^^ina and wings talc-like, venation ochraceous, teg' 
mina, with the following fuscous spots:—Onp on each longitud¬ 
inal vein to third ulnar area, each side of the transverse veins at 
apices of ulnar areas, and one at the apex of each longitudinal 
vein to apical areas Head, pronotum and mesonotum granulose, 
rostrum reaching posterior coxae, tympanal coverings prominent 
and finely transversely striate, abdomen finely pilose, opercula 
rounded, not extending beyond the anterior margin of the first 
abdominal segment. Tegmina only a little longer than body. 

Long Corp. 14 mm., exp teg. 39 mm. 

Hab — S W. Australia. 

Allied to N. fttllo, Walk, but very much smaller. 

ArENOPSALTRIA UNICOLOR, n. sp. 

Body above and below concoiorous, a dull yellowish-brown, 
except for the following browner and darker markings: Vertex 
of head between eyes, obscure linear fasciae, enclosing central 
paler stripe on pronotum, posterior pronotal margin, and posterior 
abdominal segmental margins; beneath, facial sulcus, apex of 
rostrum, and opercula. Tegmina hyaline, \eins at bases of apical 
areas, except 8th, more or less infuscated Costa and venation 
on basal half ochraceous, darker on apical half, basal membrane 
yellow: wings with venation on basal half ochraceous, darker on 
apical half. 

This species apparently lacks the white tomentum so prominent 
in the three other siiecies of this genus It may also be easily 
distinguished by the unicolorous body, and the less heavily infus¬ 
cated tegmina. 

Long, male 23 mm.; expense of tegnuna, 67 mm. 

Hah. —Perth, West Australia. Coll, by Mr. G. II. Hardy, 
Type in Australian Museum, .Sydney. 

SvNOPSi.s OF Species. 

A. f«Uo, Abdomen marked with white as follows'—One In- 
lerrupted band across second abdominal segmmt. 

A. nubivena. Central white spot, bisected in centre on dorsum 
of first and second abdominal segments, spot on each side, be¬ 
hind tympanal covers, and whole of last segment. 
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A. pygmaea. Spot at inner angles of tympanal covers, broken 
anterior lateral fascia to second segment, and anterior margin 
last segment. 


Division Cicadakia, Distant. 

Genus Maoratristpla, Stal. 

Type Af. angularis, Germar. 

Macrotbistria ANcrLARis, Germ. 

Cicada angularis, Gcrqi. Silb. Rev. Ent. ii., p. 68, 1834. 

Fidtcina angularis. Walk. List. Horn , i., p. 78, 1870. 

Macrotristria angularis, Stal Ofv. Vet Akad. Forh., p. 714, 
1870; Frog, Aust. Ins , p. 350, fig 157, 1907. 

In all Museums, flab —New South Wales, Queensland. 

Macrotristria thophoides, Ashton. 

Macrotristria thophoides, Asht Proc. Roy Soc. Vic, i., p 13, 
1914, pi. ii., fig. I. a. 

Type specimen, one female in Coll H.A. Male more darkly 
mariced, and apparently more typical, in the South^ustralian 
Museum. Hab, —North-Western Australia. 

Macrotristria hieroglypiiica, Coding and Froggatt. 

Cicada hieroglyphica, God. and Frog. Proc I-inn Soc. 
NS.W., 1904, p. 581. 

Rihana hieroglyphica, Dist. Syn. Cat. Horn Cicad., p 38, 1906. 

Specimens in Macleay, Coll. H.A., and Adelaide Museum. 
Hab. —North-West Australia, Northern Territory. 

Macrotristria rrf>oiNGi, Distant. 

Macrotristria godingi, Dist. Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., 7, xx, 
p. 412, 1907; id. Gen. Ins. fasc. 142, p. 26, 1912, pi. iii., fig 
23 a, b, c. 

This species is only familiar to me by the illustration in the 

Genera Insectornim," and the description in the “ Magazine of 
Natural History." The only difference I can see between it and 
M. hieroglyphica, God. and Frog., is that the latter is without the 
yellow band on the abdtxncn shown in Distant’s figure. Hab .— 
North-West Australia. 
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MACRoraisTRiA SYLVAKA^ Distant. 

Cicada syh>ara, Dist. Trans. Cnt. Soc. LondL, p. 591, pi. xvi.^ 
fig. 1 a, b, 1901. 

Macrotristria sylvara, Dist. Syn. Cat. Horn. Cicad., 1906, p. 3L 

Cicada sylvana, God. and Frog. Proc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 
1904, p 580. 

Macleay and South Australian Museums. Coll H.A. Hab .— 
Queensland 

Macrotristria ntgronervosa. Distant. 

Macrotristria ntgronervosa, Dist. Ann. Mag. Hist, 7, xiv., p. 
329, 1904 

Head, pronotum and mesonotum ochraceous, head with face 
castaneous, ornamented with a piceous central fascia, and an 
oblique ochraceous si)Ot on each side of base; the area of ocelli, 
inner margins of eyes, and narrow basal margin black. Pronotum 
with two very small sub-basal central black spots. Mesonotum 
with two central obconical spots on anterior margins black, each 
spot with a small ochraceous spot, the anterior margins on each 
side of tijese spots also narrowly black. Abdomen above black, 
posterior segmental margins narrowly ochraceous, margin of 
sixth segment, base and apex of anal segment, broadly ochraceous. 
body beneath and lees ochraceous. anterior and intermediate 
tibiae and tarsi castaneous, body more or less greyishly pilose. 
Tegmina semihyalme, venation fuscous, basal cell, costal mem' 
brane and costal area ochraceous, transverse veins at apices of 
first, second, third and fourth ulnar areas more or less piceously 
infuscated, and a small fuscous spot on each longitudinal vein 
(excluding the uppermost) to apical areas. Wings semihyaline, 
venation ochraceous, apicalfy fuscous, base narrowly ochraceous. 
Face very globose and prominent, head, including eyes, wider 
than anterior angles of pronotum, rostrum reaching posterior 
coxae. Long, female 36 mm., exp. teg. 95 mm. Hab .—North 
Queensland 

Allied to M. intersecta. Walk., from which it differs by the 
more prominent face, spotted tegmina, different colour, markingSr 
etc. 

This species is in none of the collections here. The above ia 
the original description. 
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MACBOTitisnjA DODDi, Ashton. 

Macrotriatria doddt, Asht. Proc. Roy. Soc. Vic., ii., p. 223, 
pi. 1., 5 a, b, 1912. 

Typ4 specimen and two co-types, all males, in Coll. H.A. Hab. 
—Doubtful; either North Queenslmd or Northern Territoiy. 

Macbotsistria intbrsecta. Walker. 

Fidicina interaecta. Walk. List. Horn., i., p. 97, 1850. 

Fidieina internata. Walk. id. loc., p. 98. 

Fidicina prasina, W^Ik id. loc, p. lOO. 

Cicada intersecta, God. and Frog. Proc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 
p. 584, 1904. 

Cicada aylvanella, God. and Frog Proc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 
p. 582, 1904. 

Macrotristria intersecta, Dist, Syn. Cat. Horn. Cicad, p. 32, 
1906; id. Gen. Insect. 142, p. 26,1912. 

Hab. —Queensland, Northern Territory. 

Specimens in Melbourne, Macleay, Sydney and Adelaide 
Museiuns, and Coll H.A. 

Macrotristria extrema, Distant. 

Cicada extrema, Dist. Ann. Mag Nat. Hist. (6), x, p. 56, 
1892. 

Macrotristria extrema, Dist. Syn. Cat. Horn. Cicad., p. 32, 
1906. 

Hab —North Queensland, Northern Territory, North-West 
Australia. 

Many specimens in Sydney and Melbourne Museums, and in 
Cdl. H.A., and South Australian Museums. 

Macrotristria dorsalis, Ashton. 

Macrotristria dorsalis, Asht. Mem. Nat. Mus. Melbne, (4), 
p. 30. PI. iv., 6g. a, 1, 2. 

Types in National Museum, Melbourne. Co-types in Coll. 
'H.A. Hab. —Queensland, Kuranda. 

Macrotristria nigrosignata. Distant. 

Macrotristria nigrosignata, Dist. Trans. Ent. Soc. Lond., p. 
673, pi. xxix., fig. 7 a, b. 

Specimen in South Aurtralian Museum. Hab.—Vftst Aus¬ 
tralia (Cossack). 
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Macrotmstria frbmchi, Asbtoo. 

Macrotristria frincki, Asht. Proc. Roy. Soc. Vic. 

Type, female, in Coll. H.A. Hob .—Northern Territory. 

Mackotsistria iiiLLiBRi, Distant. 

Macrotristria hillieri, Dist. Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., 1907, 7, xx.,. 
413. 

Macleay and Adelaide Museums, Coll.'H.A, Hab. —South- 
Western Australia. 

Macrotristria occidentalism Distant. 

Macrotristria occidentalis, Dist. Ann. Mag. Nat, Hist., 1912r 
X, p. 438. 

South Australian Museum and CoU. H.A. 

Macrotristria vulpina, Ashton. 

Macrotristria vulpina, Asht. Proc. Roy. Soc. S.A. 

Types in South Australian Museum, specimens in Coll. H.A. 
Jfab. —W’cst Australia. 

Macrotristria maculicollis, A.shton. 

Macrotristria maculicollis, Asht Proc. Roy. Soc. S.A. 

Type, South Australian Museum. Co-types in Coll. H.A. 
Hab —North Queensland. 

Synopsis op Species. 

A Venation of tegmina broadly infuscated toward apex. 

M. anyularis. Face and posterior pronotal margin castaneous.. 
Thorax black, marked with yellow. 

M. maculicollis Face and posterior pronotal margin blacky 
latter spotted with yellow. Thorax black, marked with yellow. 

M. thophotdes. Face brownish, pronotal margins yellow. 
Thorax yellow marked with castaneous or black. 

M. occidentalis. Face very prominent, piceous. Thorax cas¬ 
taneous or brown. 

B. Venation of tegmina more or less spotted with fuscous. 

Af. doddi. Thorax brownish-ochraceous, much marked with 
black. Abdomen piceous. 

ii, nigronerosa. Thorax ochraceohs, somewhat marked with 
black. Abdomen with yellow segmental margins. 
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hittieri. Thorax black and caataneous. Abdomen Uack 
front, very convex and prominent. 

C. Wings not or every faintly marked with fuscous. 

M. hieroglyphica. Thorax yellow, marked with castaoeous.. 
Abdomen castaneous. 

M. godingi. Abdomen with yellow band toward apex. 

M. sylvara. Body mostly green. Abdomen piceous, tq;mma 
faintly marked with fuscoub on anastomoses and apical longi¬ 
tudinal veins 

M. extrema I'horax green or yellow. Abdomen black with 
segmental margins yellow, robust, tegmina unspotted. 

M. intersecta. Thorax green, more marked with black than 
M. extrema, segmental abdominal margins yellow. Abdomen 
piceous to castaneous. 

M. dorsalis. Thorax and abdomen yellow, black longitudinal 
dorsal patch on abdomen Tegmina immaculate 

M. frenchi Body chestnut, head yellow, pronotal margins 
yellow. 

M. ntgrostgttota Body and head chestnut Tegmina with 
basal cell black. , 

M. vuipina. Body piceous to castaneous. Allied to M hittieri, 
but smaller, and tegmina unspotted. 

Genas Ciostda, Htat. 

Type C plcbeja. Scop (Asia Minor ) 

CiCAUA ORAMiNEA, Distant 

Cicada graminea, Dist Ann Mag. Nat. Hist. 7, xiv, p« 
428, 1904. 

Ctcada quecnslandica, Kirk Canad Ent, 41, p 391, 1910 

Female .—Head and thorax grass-green, pronotum inclining to 
ochraceous (probably through discolouration). Head with basal 
‘and lateral areas to face, transverse fascia between eyes, basal 
margin and area of ocelli, purplish-brown. Pronotum with two 
central lines (united anteriorly and posteriorly), and incisures 
purplish-brown Mesonotum with two short obconical spots, 
on each side a longer spot, central lanceolate spot. Spot in front 
of each anterior ang^e of cruciform, elevation purplish brown, 
outwardly margined with greenish ochraceous. Abdomen above 
somewhat thickly greyishly tomentose. Body beneath and legs 
more ochraceous than abdomen, the latter with some central discal 
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tniKverse spots and s«ne smaller suUateral spots purpUab- 
'brown. Tegmina and wings hyaline; tegmina with eosthl mem* 
brane and venation of basal areas greenish, remaining venathm 
fuscous. Voiation of wings greenish. Head truncate in front, 
half as long as space between eyes, and (including qres) as wide 
as base of mesonotum. Anterior femora armed below wHh 
two strong spines. Posterior tibiae with three spines, phoed on 
each side on apical halves. Rostrum not quite reaching posterior 
coxae. Long, female, 76 mm., exp. teg., 85 mm. Hob. — Queens¬ 
land. 

V 

Division Dondubiama, Diet. 

Genus Dioepopyga, 8tal. 

Type D. obtecta, Fabr. 

Diceropyga obtecta, Fabr. 

Tettigonia obtecta, Fabr. Syst. Rhyn, p. 35, 1863. 

Cosmopsaltria obtecta, Dist. Mon. Orient. Cicad., p. 67, pL 
V., fig. 13 a, b, 1890. 

Diceropyga obtecta, Stal Ofv Vet Ahad Forh, p. 708, 1870. 

Dundubia bicaudata. Walk. List liom. Suppl., p 6, 1858. 

Dundubia subapicalis. Walk Joum Linn. Soc ^ool, x., p. 
87, 1867. 

This species, the home of which is in Papua, was taken for the 
first time m Australia by Mr. J. A Kershaw, in January, 1914, 
on Lloyd Island, near the mouth of the Claudie River, North 
Queensland These specimefis are now in the National Museum, 
Melbourne There are also specimens recorded from Queens¬ 
land, in the South Australian Museum. I have a number from 
Papua. 

Genera of Doubtful Habitat. 

Cryptotympana, Stal. 

Type, C. pustulata, Fabr (China). 

Cryptotympana pustulata, Fabr. 

Cicada pustulata, Fabr. Mant. Ins. ii. p 266, 1787. 

Tettigonia atrota, Fabr. id. loc. p 267,1787 

Cicada otra, Sign. Rev. Mag. Zool., p. 406, 1849, pi. x, fig. 1. 

Fidicina bubo. Walk List. Horn., i.. p. 82, 1850. 

Cryptotympana nigra, Stal. Hem. Fabr. ii., p. 6. 1869; CkxL 
and Frog., Proc. Linn. Soc., N.S.W., p. 592, 1904. 
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^ry^Mympana pusHdata, Dist. Mon. Orient. Cicad., p. 86, 
pL xi., figs. 10 a, b, 1891. 

That this species has been found m Australia is very doubt- 
■fvA. It is recorded by Godin^g and. Froggatt on the authority of 
4 X 09 Specimen, determined by Walker in die National Museum, 
Jdetbwme. 

Several specimens in Coll. H.A., from China. 

Dundubla, Amyot and Serville. 

Type D. mamifera, Linnaeus. 

Dundubia mannifera, Linn. 

This species is regarded by Distant (Syn. Cat. Horn. Cicad., 
1906), as of Australian habitat. Moulton m his published 

Material for a Fauna Bomiensis,” follows Distant. It may, 
of course, have been found here, but there are no specimens from 
Australia in any of the museum collections I have examined. 1 
have, however, several specimens from Borneo and Java, and 
it is just^conceivable that the range may include Australia. 

Sub-family GAEANINAE, Dist. 

This sub-family is distinguished by the partially cryptic tym¬ 
pana. The degree of concealment varies very considerably, the 
tympanal coverings being m some cases, as m Tatnasa, almost 
obsolete, and in others, such as Tettigia, fairly well developed. 
South America is the home of the sub-family, practically all the 
larger species there belonging to the Gaeaninae. This sub-family, 
jhowever, is very poorly represented in Australia. 


Division Cicadatkabia, Distant. 

Gemu Tettigia, Amyot and Serville. 

Type, T. ornt, Linnaeus (Europe.) 

Tettigia intereupta. Walk. 

Cicada interrupta, Walk. List. Horn., i., p. 175, 1850. 
Tettigia interrupta, Dist, Gen. Ins. Fasc., 158, p. 3, pi. i, fig. 
U. b. 

Hab.—iJtyt Holland, Walk. The habitat of this species is, I 
think, somewhat doubtful. 
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I have not seen anything quite typical of the apecinten figured 
by Distant in the Genera Insectonun, but I 'have one specimen 
in my collecion—the only one I can refer to this species—from 
Western Australia. The colouration of this specimen is darker 
than the one figured, and the fuscous fascia across the bases of 
the apical areas of the tegmina only extend as far as the fourth. 

Tbttioia bubkbi. Distant 

Tibicen burkci, Dist Proc. 2^oI. Soc., 1882, p. 126, pi. vii.. 
fig, 3 a, b. 

Tettigui vane goto, God. and Frog. Proc. Ijnn. Soc. N.S.W.,. 
1904, p 594, pi. xviii., fig. 9, 9a. 

Tettiffta burkei, Dist. Syn. Cat. Horn. Cicad, 1906, p. 74. 

Specimens in all Museums. Hab. —Queensland. 

Tettioia htlli, Ashton. 

Tettigia hilli, Asht. Proc Roy Soc , S.A 

Specimens m Macleay Museum (laljelled by Coding and Frog- 
gatt Tettigia tnsUgma, (ierm.). South Australian Museum, 
National Museum, Melbourne, and Coll H.A (types). HaK 
—Northern Territory (Darwin) 

Synopsis of Species 

T. interrupta Fuscous fascia extending unbrokenly along 
bases of apical areas. 

T burkci, Fu.scou8 spots to anastomoses and tips of apicaC 
veins. 

T. him. First two anastomoses only infuscated 

Genus Tamaea, DisUnt. 

Type T. tristigma, Germar. 

Tamasa tristigma. Germ. 

Cicada tnstigtna, Germ. Silb. Rev. Ent., ii,. p, 69. 

Tibicen kurandae, God. and Frog. Proc. Linn. Soc., N.S.W.p 
1904, p. 603. 

Tibicen doddi, God. and Frog. Proc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W.,. 
1904, p. 6p2. 

Tamasa tristigma, Dist. Syn. Cat. Horn. Cicad., 1906, p. 75; 
id. Gen. Ins. Rase., 158, p. 4, pi. 1, fig. 3 a, b, 1914; Asht... 
Mem. Nat. Mus. Melb., pi. iv., fig. f 1, 2, 1912. 
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In all Museums. Hab, —Queensland, New South Wales. 

1 do not feel at all sure that T. doddi, God. and Frog., is nut 
entitled to specific rank. This species is without the three dis¬ 
tinct infuscations of the tegmina which give the name to Gettnar's- 
spectes. Correlated with this featpre is the considerably larger 
size. I have seen many large ranges of both these Cicadas. The 
two exist in the same localities, without any intermediate forms 
to link them. At all events, I certainly must regard T. doddi as a 
distinct variety. 

Tamasa eainbowi, Ashton. 

Tamasa rainbowi, Asht. Rec. Aust Mus. Sydney., ix., 1, 1912,. 
p. 106, fig. 41 a, b. 

Types, male and female in Australian Museum (Sydney). 
Hab .—Northern New South Wales. 

Synopsis of Species. 

T, tristigma. First two anastomoses and apex infuscated in 
tegmina. 

T. rainbowi. All anastomoses and tips of longitudinal vein» 
infuscated. 

Genera of Doubtful Habitat 

Coding and Froggatt include Tympanoterpcs hilaris, Gcrm.^ 
Huechys vidua, and Galana maculata, Drury, amongst the Aus¬ 
tralian Cicadas I do not know their authority for the first, and 
the authority for G. tnaculoia is one specimen out of three in the 
South Australian Museum, Adelaide, labelled Northern Terri¬ 
tory." It may be Australian, but that evidence is not good 
enough. I have T. (Proarua) htlaris from S. America, and G. 
maculata from China. I certainly cannot consider them as Aus¬ 
tralian on the available evidence. 
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Art. YII .—Note on the “Dimpling" of Ora/niU HiUt in 
SuthArid WeeUm AuotreUia. 


Bt J. T. JUT80N. 

(With Plot* V., FifUM 1, a.) 

TBamd IStb Auffiut. IMOi] 

In the south-central sub-arid portion of Western Australia, a 
large number of low and comparatively small isolated hills of 
granite rise above the surrounding elevated plain or plateau, 
which forms so marked a feature in Western Australian physio* 
^graphy. These hills are usually almost, if not entirely, destitute 
of vegetation and of soil, and they are like minute scattered 
islands rising from the sea of ordinary vegetation-bearing coun¬ 
try. They have played an important part in the exploration and 
«penmg-up of the interior of Western Australia; for it is at their 
feet, or on their sides that “ soaks or rock holes, carrying water, 
may be found. It is on such supplies that the aborigines largely 
depended, and they were a most valuable aid to the white man in 
penetrating to the arid interior of the continent. 

These hills show the usual rounded flowing surface—due to 
spheroidal weathering—common to granite in many parts of the 
world; and also the boulders that result fiom such weathering. 
They, however, differ from the moister areas in the peculiar 
undermining and hollowing out from below upwards of many of 
the boulders, the result of which processes is to be seen in the 
grotesque forms often assumed by the granite. 

In addition to these features, several hills that the writer 
has seen—and doubtless what is to be described is a common 
phenomenon—show, when examined in detail, a peculiarly ir¬ 
regular, although still rounded, outline. This feature is due to 
the occurrence of a number of shallow cavities or holes, and the 
general effect is a dimpled appearance of the surface. Hence 
the term “dimpling” may be used to indicate the process by 
which such cavities are formed. The “dimples” are circular, 
«lliptical or oval in outline, are from two to three -feet to ten 
feet or more in their longer diameters, and are from a few inches 
lo three or four feet deep at their deepest part. Their walls 
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may be ^^roximately uniform in height, but frequently, opposite 
walls taper to a low lip over which surplus water may pass. The 
'* dimples " may be scattered irregularly over the surface of the 
hill, or they may be collected along somewhat definite lines, such 
as a drainage furrow incised by erosion in the side of the hill, 
in which latter instance they form a series of hollowed-out steps 
or both classes may occur. Rain water remains in these shallow 
holes usually but a short time. 

The granite hills known to the writer on which the characters 
described may be observed, are the 19 Mile Rocks situated about 
17 miles east-north-east of Goongarrie railway station^, and at 
the Donkey Rocks, about 18 miles farther east-north-easi; also- 
to a less extent at the 22 Mile and 25 Mde Rocks, to the east 
of the 19 Mile Rocks. 

With regard to the mode of formation of these “ dimples," 
they are probably formed in much the same way as the more- 
normal rock or “ gnamma ” holes, of which the “ dimples ” merely 
form a variety. The mode of formation of "gnamma” holes 
has been .discussed by Maclaren, by Talbot and by Woodward. 
Maclaren^ favours solution as the essential process, the narrow 
openings of some holes being due to a hard surface crust re.si.sting 
erosion more than the rock below. Talbot* believes that they 
may have originated either by the decay of a rock with more 
felspar than the adjacent rock, or by a shallow crack in the 
granite. Solution by water charged with carbonic acid would 
enlarge the incipient hole, and animals and aborigines would still 
further enlarge them by scratching the sides, and removing the 
weathered rock to obtain the last drop of water. Woodward’s 
ideas* are practically the same as Talbot’s, except that he does 
not refer to the possibility of a crack or joint facilitating the 
commencement of a hole, although one of his figures shows the 
effect of a joint in the making of a hole. Woodward suggests 
that a beginning may be made by the more rapid weathering 
out by water of segregations in the form of pegmatitic bunches 
than of the containing rock. Animals then scratch out the re¬ 
maining grit. 

1. This nttlway aUtlon Is on tlu KalfloorUs-Lsonora Un«v and Is about 
6S miles north of Kalgoorlle. 

t MaeUrsn, 3 X—Gool Mag. 1»12, pp.'801->04 

>. Toibot, It. W. B>-Bull. 46. OMl 8urv. WA (161S), pp 4S. St. 

4. Woodward, K P—Bull 67. Oaol Burv WA a»14), pp tl-SS. 
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The present writer doe» not at present desire to dUctuia the 
mode of origin further than to state that faib agrees with the 
sittthors just mentioned os to the oommeneement of the hc^e 
heing in some instances due to more easily eroded portions of 
the rock surface, than other-portions, and also as to the 
of joints and of solution in the formation of various gnaduna 
holes. With regard, however, to the "dimples^’ the subject of 
this paper, joints, so far as the writer has observed, have had 
little or no influence in the excavations. Solution on the other 
hand has undoubtedly played an important part. In the case of 
dimples ” formed along a drainage furrow on the side of a 
hill, the mechanical action of water, when the holes overflow 
after heavy rain, and the water passes from one hole to another 
by a series of low waterfalls, must, to some extent, be responsible 
for the erosion. 

DESCRIPTION OF PLATE V., Figures 1, 2. 

Fig. 1.—A series of '* dimples ” in an erostoA furrow on a side 
of the granite hill. The furrow commences at the top 
towards the right hand side, and runs to the centre of 
the photograph. 19 Mile Rocks. 

Fig. 2.—An individual " dimple ” or rock hole on a side of the 
hill. A channel is being cut backwards towards the lip 
of the hole owing to the overflow at the lip. The hole 
is empty, but the height that the water reaches is dearly 
shown on the photograph. 19 Mile Rocks. 
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Jktt. Vlll .—An Example of Oravitationed Drift of Rock 

D^n$ tn RaroUd Linee in Svb~Arid Wedem Australia, 

Bt J. T. J0T8ON. 

(With Plata r. ligan S.) 

[Bead 18th August, iSM.] 

Qpavltatlonal Drift of Rook Debria In Qenorail. 

One of the most striking features of portions of the interior 
-of sub-arid Western Australia is the widespread surface cover¬ 
ing of fragments of the hardest rocks. These fragments may rest 
on bedrock, or, as in most cases, on the surface soib; and the 
action of rain and wind removes any fine material that lodges 
on or between such rock fragments, so that the stony character 
of the ground is maintained over wide areas. These rocky frag¬ 
ments are usually not more than three or four inches* in size, and 
are frequently less than this. They form in places the " pebble 
armour of the deserf," as described for other areas, by Hobbs* 
and by Mawson^. Such areas are also termed “ stone fields." 

This rock debris must often have travelled considerable dis¬ 
tances, but the rocks that do so are only the hardest, such as 
quartz, dense ironstones and jaspers. Fragments of most other 
rocks, even those usually regarded as hard and weather-resisting, 
such as some fine-grained basic ones, are practically never found 
far from the parent rocks, showing that their disintegration must 
be comparatively rapid. This fact is of value in geological 
mapping. 

As to the mode of travelling of the hard fragments, the direct 
transporting action of water seems, except along the beds of some 
watercourses, to be out of the question. The travelling rock 
debris, however, is not restricted to these watercourse beds, 
but is found in all positions, and, amongst others, on gentle 
slopes where nothing but gentle rills of water, without any de- 

1, Hobb% W. Sroaioiuil and Oecradatlonal Proomei of 

Piw r t% wtlk BiqMdal Bafarmoa td Uia Orlfln of Deaert Dapraartona.** 
Annals Asaoo Am. Oaoc.* Vol. VIZ., p, 4S. 

Va^aon, O«ologlcal laveattmUoas In tha BnAen HIU Aran,** 

~kan. Rov* Boc,. Botttli Anst, Vol. II., p, 110, 
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fined channels, at times flow, and these are quite unaUe to move 
the rock debris*. 

Such debris seems to travel slowly along by mere gravitational 
drift, aided or brought about by the removal of the underlying 
soil by rain and wind, on account of which the fragments topple 
forward. The “clawing” action of rain, which the writer has 
already described*, is a potent factor in this respect. 

As a general rule there is no particular arrangement of the 
rock debris except in the case of the remarkable mosaics, or 
“ desert pavements,” and in the example to be now described 
of the drift of the rock debris in parallel lines. 

Qpavltatlonal Drift of Rook Dabrla In Parallel LInee. 

The example of this parallel drift occurs on the floor of 
Lake Goongarrie, a “ dry ” lake immediately to the east of the 
mining township of Goongarrie, which is 55 miles north of 
Kalgoorlie. The bed rock is a compact, almost black, shale, 
somewhat indurated, which breaks easily under the hammer in 
hand specimens, but which, when it forms a floor, as it does here, 
is quite firm. The shale is well laminated and strikes about 
N. 10^ W.; it is practically vertical, but dips if anything to the 
west. At the precise locality referred to, it is quite free from 
debris, except for the quartz detritus to be presently described. 
In the shale is a quartz reef, with approximately the same strike 
and dip as the shale itself. This reef is a foot or more thick, and 
some yards in length. It projects from two to four feet above 
the shale, The reef is breaking down into fragments of various 
si^e, and these fragments dritt over the shale away from the reef. 
This drifting material protects, to some extent, the shale front 
erosion, so that the ground rises into a low hillock, culminating 
in the quartz reef, a few feet above the surrounding ground. 
It is On the eastern side of this reef that the example referred 
to occurs, and the greatest inclination (which however, is only a 
few degrees) of the ground on this side of the reef is to the 
east, and at right angles to the strike of the shales. Water 
falling on the hillock on the eastern side of the reef therefore 
flows across and f$ot with the strike of the shales. 


8. 0M Jutflon, J Tor ShMt-floodi, and thair 
^Vlated phMomana In tha Nlajcnra DIatriot of Mib*arid south'-oantro) West- 
ora AuotnOJa,** Am. Journ. Science, VoL XLVIZI <1018), pp. 418-410. 

4. Proc. Roy. Bor. Vlct., Vol. XXXZ7 (N.S.), Part I. (1018), pp. 80-Sl. 
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On this eastern side of the hillock, the white quartz debrla 
^which is in fragments of all sizes up to six or more inches 
in length) is arranged in parallel lines, which are in turn parallel 
tc the strike of the rocks, with spaces between the various lineSr 
free or largely free, from the quartz debris. These mterspaces, 
therefore, are the colour of the underlying shales, which here 
are almost black. There are thus more or less alternate dark- 
coloured and white bands parallel to one another and to the 
strike of the rocks, represented by the shales and by the quartz 
debris respectively The width of the bands varies from about 
three to six inches. The dark-coloured areas are not entirely 
free from quartz, nor arc the quartz bands quite continuous, but 
distinct parallel bands do exist as described above 

As regards the mode of formation of these parallel bandSr 
the direct action of rain must be excluded No fall would be 
sufficient to renifive tlie larger frapnents of quartz. Moreover 
the inclination of the ground, and consequently the flow of 
water when rain falls, arc across and not with the parallel 
bands, and hence the rain could not form the furrows described 
below. It may also be noted that immediately after ram, the 
banding is much less distinct, in consequence of fine sand bcinp 
washed out from the quartz hands on to the shale bands. The 
only possible explanation of the banding that occurs to the writer 
is that the wind is mainly rc.sponsiblc Fine sand is available 
from the quartz decay, and from adjacent areas The shales 
are eroded differentially by ordinary disintegration and weather¬ 
ing along their line of strike in their exposed parts, that is, 
where the quartz rubble is scarcest The wind sweeps this dis¬ 
integrated portion away as well as probably rasping the surface 
with the fine sand available. This tends to create a furrow 
running at right angles to the slope of the ground. In addition,, 
the quartz rubble becomes undermined by removal of the under¬ 
lying shales by the same action, with the result that the quartz 
fragments topple forward—no doubt gradually—and fall into- 
the furrow. The “ ridge ” lately occupied by the quartz debris 
then similarly becomes furrowed, and the band of qiurtz debris 
behind, then occupies such furrow. Thus there is a slow gravi- 
tative drift of the quartz debris in parallel lines, and at the 
same time the shale surface is gradually being lowered as a 
whole. The furrows formed in this way are somewhat akin to 
the " yardangs ” of arid North America and elsewhere. 
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The suggested explanation has objections to it. A number of 
loose stones of various sizes and shapes would apparently move 
iorward, even under the special conditions of furrowing postu¬ 
lated, at very different times, and thus the parallelism of the lines 
would be destroyed; and before it was regained, practically the 
. whole of the stones on the “ ridge ” would have to fall into the 
furrow. This could possibly, and perhaps docs^ as suggested 
abo\e, occur, since the stones remaining on the ridge would con¬ 
tinue to be undermined, whilst those reaching the furrow’w'ould 
escape this process for the time being Such a peculiar combina¬ 
tion of conditions may occasionally result, but it could hardly 
be expected to be widespread, and apparently it is not. The 
matter is brought forw’ard so that further instances in Western 
Australia or elsewhere might be searched for and studied in the 
field. So far as the writer is aw'arc, no other example of gravi¬ 
tational drift of rock debris in parallel lines has been recorded. 

Tolman® has emphasized the importance of a “ desert pave¬ 
ment ” as a protection of the underlying rocks against erosion. 
Such pavements of quartz occur at Goongarrie, and wdll be 
<lescribed in another paper. The present paper, how^ever, show*s 
that where the pavement is not complete, although there is a 
measure of protection, yet considerable erosion may take place. 
It may be remarked in this connection that S Goczel® had as 
^rly as 1894 pointed out that the pebble-covered areas were a 
protection against wind erosion of the underlying material. 


DESCRirriON OF V. Figure 3 

Fig. 3.—^I'he white quartz debris is derived from the reef in 
the background. Bands of black shales arc shown 
alternating with parallel bands of quartz debris, espec¬ 
ially in the foreground. The bands are parallel to the 
strike of the shales. 

Floor of I-ake Goongarrie. 


S. Tolman C F —“ Rroalon and Depopitlon m ilia Soutbwm Aiisona 
Bolaon IU««on *’ Journ Geol., 190», Vol. XVII. p. 149. 

4 . G5o«el, 8.—** Report on the Central Goldflelda of tVnotom Australia,** 
Appendlk V.. pp. 24-88. Ad Interim Report of the iZapartment of Hinas 
for taalf^year eodlnv 80th Juqcu ^894. 
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Art. IX.— Po$»ihiLitie$ of Modifying Climate hy Human 
Affeney, with Special Applioation to South-Eaetem AuairalicL 

Ht E. T. QUAYLE, B.A. 

(SnpAmaiiig HeteotologiMt-, Commonwecdth Heteorolo|{ical SerTioe). 

[UiAD 9th SnPTKMBBB, 1920J 

Many attempts have been made by more or less violent means 
to compel the atmosphere over dry areas to pan with its moisture, 
and all have been futile In the following paper, evidence is 
brought to show that methods more in accord with Nature’s re- 
<juirements are actually successful. 

The proofs, or evidences, are mainly dependent upon the rain¬ 
fall data contiolled by the Commonwealth Meteorological Ser¬ 
vice, and deal only with the Southern parts of Australia. 

The most important climatic conditions m any one latitude are 
in general dependent upon the distribution of land and water 
areas. As this is mainly so on account of the difference in eva¬ 
poration from them, we may substitute for water areas the term 
*■ evaporation areas ” It is possible to conceive of sufHcieni eva¬ 
poration for abundant rains from areas remote from the ocean, 
though, of course, under the planetary condition of atmospheric 
circulation, it may be impossible to make any inland district ab¬ 
solutely self-contained as regards its water vapour ICvaporation 
result.s have shown that a land surface, if well grassed, may give 
rise to greater evaporation than a water surface. This is also 
probably true of forest coverings in the ordinarily moist climatic 
regions, though not, I think, of forests in countries subject to 
prolonged droughts, times of very low humidity, and high tem¬ 
peratures, such as is the case in inland Australia. Our forest 
vegetation has to become specially adapted to meet drought con¬ 
tingencies. Taking, for example, the forest covering of our 
Mallee districts, consisting mainly of various species of dwarf 
Kucalypts, one cannot fail to be struck by Us unmoved appear¬ 
ance after the worst of droughts, even the 18 months’ drought 
of 1913-14-15, and the serious summer drought of 1911-12, leav¬ 
ing the trees as fresh looking as ever. Of course,* there was prob¬ 
ably not the usual amount of growth, but the trees had not lost 
much of their vitality. 

, Quite apart from the results of experiment in measuring plant 
iradspiration, it would thus appear obvious that these trees 
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possess remarkable control over their rate of transpiration, such 
that at the first hint of drought pressure, they declare a state 
of siege by closing their stomata. Assuming that they do this, 
during the first warmth of spring they will contribute little to¬ 
wards the humidity of the atmdsphere during the periods of 
cast to north winds and falling barometers preceding the ap- 
proachng “ lows.” They are too much on the defensive to aid 
in ram production 

This is, however, not the case with growing crops, such as- 
wheat, oats, etc., which obviously wilt in the hot winds, or with 
most of the grasses. As one of the main objects of cultivation in 
the dry areas is to .store moisture in the soil for the use of the 
growing cereal crops, it is almost essential for successful crop¬ 
ping that the land should lie fallow for twelve months, and be 
occasionally w^orked to prevent weed growths dissipating the 
water content of the subsoil, and, as this is drawn upon most in 
the spring months, the plants must then transpire freely. They, 
tlnrcfore, contribute generously to the atmospheric humidity, and 
so aid in producing conditions favourable for rain. This rea¬ 
soning suggested a test. If this is correct, stations in the older 
Mallec areas, or those in the south-eastern edge of the cultiva¬ 
tion area, which is gradually increasing by encroachment upon 
the Mallee in a north-westerly direction, might be expected to 
show some slight improvement m their spring conditions as com- 
])ared with old stations beyond which no great advance has yet 
been made. This might be shown by rainfall or temperature, 
or by both. 

To test the matter, the following groups of stations were 
chosen:—Tyrrell Downs, Swan Hill, and Kerang to represent the 
lemoter and least benefited portion; Charlton, Lake Marmal and 
Wychitella South, the area which might be the gamer from the 
substitution to north-westward of cereal crops and grass for 
^fallee scrub. The area separating the two groups is about 55 
miles across Kerang was assumed to lie too far north to bene¬ 
fit, but both that station and Swan Hill are south-east from areas 
l«ing rapidly developed by irrigation, and should be m a dif¬ 
ferent category in the years to come. All of these stations have 
rainfall records as far back as 1885, and this was chosen as the 
starting point. Comparisons were made of the mean rainfalls 
for the three following decades, 1885-94, 1895-1904, 1905-1914. 
The results were quite favourable to the theory. Two groups of 
spring months were chosen—September and October, and 
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August to November, though the last might possibly have been 
better with November out of it, as in some years the grass is 
•dry, and the crops nearly ripe long before the month is ended. 
The rainfalls for these periods were expressed as percentages 
of the annual amount, and these are shown in the following 
tables:— 

(a) Station! too Fah North or North-Wk>t to Brnrfit rt 
Spebad or Cni/rirATioir. 


Pbriod 


1885-18M - 

1896-1904 - 

1006-1914 - 


Swam Hill 

Percenuire of Annual 
Halnfall 

Rfpt *CK t Auir -Not 
18-1 - 88-4 

17 7 - 32 7 
10*1 - 81 5 


Kbeamo 

PercanUffi of Annual 
BalnfalL 

ftepi.-Oct Aiift No\. 

18 4 - »6'7 
179 - »flO 
15 7 - 80 4 


Tthll Downa. 

Poroentagt of Annual 
Rainfall 

Bapt. Oot Auk.-Nov. 
18 6 - 39 3 
15'8 - 86*0 
17 4 - 32*3 


(b) STATTOHB HlMBriTTlNQ, IF AT ALL, BT SfBBAD OF CULTIVATION. 



Lake Marmal 

WTilll|KU.A 8 

Charlton 

Period. 

PeroertUffw of Annual 

Peruintaire of Annual 
Kunfall 

Percentago of Annua) 

Halnfall 

Halnfall 


Bapt .Oot Aug -No\ 

Sept Oot Aug Nov 

Sept Oot Aug Nov. 

1886-1894 - 

18 4 . 3H'fi 

16 76 . 36 25 

177 - 3G6 

1896-1004 - 

l»fi • 36 6 

178 - 315 

19 16 - 84 5 

1005-1014 - 

1UU6 - 36.1 

18 6 - 33 9 

17 06 - 33 5 


In the first group the Seplembcr-October rain‘. declined by 
2.0, 2.7, and 1.2 per cent, giving a mean decrease of 2 per cent. 
In the second group there were increases of 0 65, 1 84 and 0.26 
jier cent., giving a mean rise of OQ per cent., or a relative gain 
fur that period of about 3 ^icr cent of the annual total, or about 
half an mch of rain. For the four months’ period for (a) we 
gel decreases of 69, 5 3 and 7 0 per cent, giving a mean of 
6.4 per cent. For (b) the declines were 3.4, 2.3 and 30 per 
cent, giving a mean of 2.9 per cent, or a relative gam of 3.5 
per cent., thus suggesting that the benefit is not quite limited to 
the two months, September and October 

The as.sumptinn with regard to this selection is. of course, that 
in (a) we get simply the etfects of i)eriodic seasonal variation, 
and with (,b) we get the periodic variation plus that due to the 
•change of environment. If the deduction is correct, we have 
quite a marked improvement in sjiring conditions a* Lake Marmal, 
Wychitella South, and Charlton, owing, we will say, to the eva- 
^xiration from wheat and grass lands lying to north and west of 
them. 

It might he said that any gain in the spring rainfall would be 
.at the expense of the rains of other parts of the year. It is not 
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probable I think As regards the three winter months—May^ 
June and )uly—the smallness of the latitudmal temperature 
gradient aided by the more rapid cooling of continental areasr 
enables even the most ordinary type of Antarctic disturbance to 
bring ram as far inland as the Murray River and m summer 
thunderstorm tendencies n\er the Malice will be greater with the 
alteniition of ploughed fields and narrow timber belt than they 
would be with the uniformity of Mallee scrub and its tendency 
to cool the lower levels of the atmosphere Ihe experience of 
aviators tends to confirm this last 

1 hat the gain in this case wns not confined to the spring months 
IS e\ I lent by the following tables showing the mean annual 
totals — 



1885 94 

1895 04 

1905 14 

Swan Hill 

1515 

1120 

1228 

Tyrrell Downs 

1591 

1036 

1145 

Kcranj, 

1676 

1171 

1413 

Mean<t 

1594 

1109 

12^ 


1885 94 

1895-04 

1905 14 

Charlton 

1859 

1401 

1655 

Marmal 

1716 

1216 

1406 

Wychttclla 

1656 

1266 

1623 

Means 

i744 

1294 

UW 


Calling the hrst 1885 94 group mean \ and the second 1885 
94 group mein B the other means may be expressed as per 
centages of these ts follows — 

A 69 A and 79A ani B 74 B and 86 B 
These show relative gams of B over \ of 5 per cent and 
7 per cent or actual annual gains of about 0 9 and 1 2 inches 
It may be idded that in the selection of stations no attempt 
was made to pick and choose The first selection was the one 
used Kerang is not however quite as well situated as the others 
for the purposes of this investigation but it was the only other 
Victorian outpost station with long enough record The results 
from two others might have been given Waitchie about mid 
way between Tyrrell Downs md Swan Hill only goes back to 
1893 hut well supports the former and Murray Downs which 
IS on the New South Wales side of the Murray supports Swan 
Hill 

Substituting these for Kerang we get the following resultSp 
which quite support the spring difference between the two ram- 
fall groups, and indicate an even greater annual difference The 
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mtan annual rainfall for the three successive decades for Swan 
Hill, Tyrrell Downs, Waitchie, and Murray Downs, are 15.6 
in., 10.9 in., and 11.9 in., giving A, .69 A, and .76 A. 

Creation of Water Surfkoea. 

It is perhaps not possible to store water m such amounts 
inland, as to distinctly increase the general humidity of the at¬ 
mosphere, but “ every little helps.” It is possible that the rain¬ 
fall averages alot^ the shores of some of our land piercing inlets 
may be indicative of future possibilities. There are two very 
suitable for examination—Spencer’s Gulf and Port Phillip Bay,, 
and it fortunately happens th^t the shores of both are fairly 
well lined with rainfall stations. 

The length of Spencer’s Gulf is great compared with even 
its greatest width, hence winds bearing rams from the open ocean 
are confined to a small angle, and this is so nearly due south 
that but little rain could be brought in from that direction. Ex- 
cejit near the entrance, where elevated land just inland from 
stations on the wesfem shores of the Gulf gives these an increased 
rainfall, the western stations have a distinctly lower rainfall than 
the eastern ones This difference appears to be about 2^ inches- 
50 miles from the entrance, where the Gulf has a width of about 
70 miles, and slowly increases to 3 inches as far north at Pt. 
Broughton, where the distance from the entrance is about 136 
miles, and the width 32 miles. Thence it diminishes to zero at 
the head of Port Augusta 

If Spencer’s Gulf were silted up, it would be incredible that 
the rainfall on the resulting low level plain, especially m its- 
northern portion, should be superior to that of, say, Yardea or 
Ncnning, which stand on plateux of about 1000 feet in eleva¬ 
tion to westward. As the average rainfalls of these stations 
are only about 10- inches, the rainfall near the head of the Gulf 
should almost certainly be less, say, about 8 inches. This would 
make the narrow strip of water forming the northern part of 
the Gulf responsible for an increase of 3 to 4 inches on the 
western shore, and 5 or 6 inches on the eastern. 

For the sake of more definiteness as to the effect of evapora¬ 
tion from the waters at the head of the Gulf in increasing the 
rainfall, I have analysed the rainfalls at four of the stations with 
regard to the chief wind directions. The stations are Port Pirie 
and Hummock’s Hill, Pt. Lowly and Germein. These form 
opposing pairs. Between Pt. Pirie and Hummock’s Hill the 
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Gulf is about 19 miles wide, though, owing to coastal irregu¬ 
larities, the two places are about 28 miles apart. Point Lowly 
and Point Germein are 12 or 13 miles apart on opposite sides 
of the base of a narrow triangular water area, the apex of which 
is 45 miles further north Owing to the way Pt. Lowly pro¬ 
jects into the Gulf, it is only about 30 miles from Pt. Pirle. in a 
north-westerly direction. All four stations are practically at 
sea level. The wind directions were determined from the 9 a.m. 
weather charts, and it was, therefore, necessary to deal with the 
total wind change in 24 hours, which, of course, varied consid¬ 
erably. These total variations were grouped as follows: Winds 
veering (a) from north through west to south by west, (b) 
from north through west to west-south-west, (c) from between 
west-south-west and south by west, (d) winds with an easterly 
component (e) indeterminate, as in purely cyclonic circulations. 
Seven years’ daily records were used, and the results for each 
year (1911-1917) are shown in the following table:— 
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The resulta are very interesting. Comparing Port Pirie and 
liummock’s Hill we see that as regards winds from the western 
half-circle, half the total rain at Port Pirie comes with winds 
from between N. and W.S.W., and for these the average gain 
per annum over Hummock’s Hill is inches, the rainfall being 
.-apparently increased by that amount and almost doubled by 
moisture taken up from a 20-mile stretch of water. The same 
proportion holds for the westerlies in general, which give 318 
points to Hummock’s Hill, and 640 to Port Pine. 

Now, taking the winds with easterly components, the gain to 
Hummock’s Hill over Fort Pirie is nearly as substantial, the 
Port Pine rainfall of 34 inches under easterly winds being raised 
to 5 inches from the moisture picked up in the passage over 
the water. This is perhaps even more than one would have ex¬ 
pected as in some instances the rain clouds would be moving in 
a different direction from the surface winds, and would carry 
back to Fort Pirie some of the added moisture. 

Similar results are to be obtained from other comparisons. 
For example, taking Point Lowly and Port Germcin; for winds 
between N. and W.S W —these not traversing the greater areas 
of the Gulf—the relative gain to Port Germcin is 0 58 inch, and 
for easterlies, the relative gain to Pt. Lowly is 0.77, which is 
<iuite as much as one would expect considering the nearness of 
the two stations, and the way Pt. Lowly projects into the Gulf, 
enabling it to gain not only from easterly winds, but at times 
from northerly or even west-south-westerly winds. 

It would thus appear that out of the ten inches of Port Pine’s 
rainfall under dehnite wind direction, at least 3^ inches come 
from the adjacent waters, and if the same proportion holds for 
the indeterminate portion, the total gam will be at least 44 inches. 
Hence, if the Gulf were silted up, its annual rainfall would 
not exceed 9 inches, and would probably be less, thus bearing 
out the previous more generally derived opinion. 

The rainfall’data from Port Phillip Bay are equally striking, 
stations on the Eastern shores receiving up to ten inches more 
than Western stations in the same latitude. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that it is in rainy weather 
the principal additions to the rainfall must be made by local 
•evaporation. Under generally anticyclonic conditions, as in some 
of our great drought years, the rains must largely fail; but the 
value of the increased amotmt in more favourable years is not 
thereby lessened. 
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In- bhis latter respect Southern Australia enjoys a position dif¬ 
ferent from that of some almost rainless countries, such as- 
Egypt, where, in spite of irrigation on a grand scale, no marked 
increase of rainfall is observed. When the upper air ha* a 
humidity consistently much below that necessary for rainfall, 
the provision of any limited evaporation area is not likely to bring 
It up to the point of rain production, but in Southern Australia 
the upper air is sufliciently humid for a little rain with the pas¬ 
sage of almost every Antarctic disturbance. This may help to 
explain the marked assistance which this paper suggests evapora¬ 
tion areas to have towards rainfall production. In the very 
dry central portion of the continent it might be much more dif¬ 
ficult to trace such effects. 

(2) By Irrigation. 

In the south-eastern portion of the continent fairly extensive 
schemes have been brought to partial fruition, the chief of which 
are the fruit-growing areas at Mtldura, Merbein, Renmark (in 
South Australia), and Curlwaa (in New South Wales), all near ' 
the extreme north-west comer of Victoria, and probably giving 
.some 30,(X)0 acres of fully irrigated lands. Then, upstream, along 
the Murray, are areas irrigated for lucerne and fruit at or near 
Swan Hill, Cohuna, Koondrook, etc., aggregating in 1912-13 some 
90,(XX) acres. From the Goulbum some 60,000 acres more were 
irrigated in the same year. As most of this area would be rather 
dry in average years—certainly the 120,(X)0 acres directly irri¬ 
gated from the Murray and Loddon would be—there must be 
considerable evaporation from these, which would not be avail¬ 
able under purely natural conditions To these are being added 
considerable areas in Victoria, and the comparatively large Mur- 
rumbidgee irrigation areas in New South Wales supplied from 
the Burrinjuck reservoir. 

These schemes have all been undertaken without reckoning* 
ufion any climatological improvement as the result. But it is- 
probable that even from that point of view, we shall have interest 
for our money, and not simple, but compound, interest. If the 
rainfalls on the eastern and western shores of Spencer’s Gulf and! 
Port Phillip Bay are any guide, a 20 mile expanse of water* 
may increase the rainfall by several inches, and, as the evapora¬ 
tion from irrigated areas is at least equal to that from ocean, 
surfaces, and the irrigated areas are already large enough, station* 
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to south*east and south from these should show some benefit from 
them, at all events during the chief growing season. 

In dealing with the effects of sheets of water upon our own 
climate I have already shown the benefits derived by parts of 
South Australia from the Spencer Gulf, even as far north aa 
Port Augusta, and especially around Germein Bay, from a sheet 
of water twenty miles across. Not many of our storages would 
compare in area even with this body of water, but it has to be- 
remembered that the surface of the reservoir is multiplied many 
times by any efiFective scheme of irrigation. For example, the- 
Burrinjuck reservoir has an area of only 20 square miles, but 
will hold at any one moment water enough to irrigate to a depth 
of one foot 771,000 acres, or 1200 square miles If such an 
area as that could be irrigated, the evaporation resulting would 
be such as to have a most important effect not only upon the 
rainfall of the adjacent areas, but upon the precipitation over 
the area feeding the reservoir itself 

So far, only some 40,000 acres are occupied for the purpose 
for which this storage was made, but in Victoria in 1916 a total 
of 288.000 acres were under irrigated culture. When the 
1,000,000 acre foot storages on the Upt>er Murray and the Sugar 
Loaf scheme on the Goulburn are added to the Burrinjuck, 
and the various other storages completed or projected, the area 
can be vastly increased. 

Data from stations bordering on or within the irrigation areas 
give some indications of rainfall effects, but these are necessarily 
indefinite. The uncertainties as to the distribution of the areas 
under irrigation, the crops irrigated, whether of grass, wheat, 
lucerne, etc, and the variation in effect owing to differences in 
the character of the seasons, etc. make only very approximate 
estimates possible. Before 1891, when the Goulburn Weir was 
constructed the area of land irrigated must have been infinitesi* 
mal, and up till 1895, owing to abundant rains, there was little 
need for irrigation. The county of Rodney was the most fav¬ 
ourably situated to make use of the Goulburn supplies, but this 
was not completely reticulated till 1904, by which time the War* 
anga basin was under construction. In 1904-5 the total area 
irrigated was 166,000 acres. Of this Rodney had 40,000, Tra- 
gowel 29,000; Cohuna 29,000, Macorna 11.000, Swan Hill 10.000, 
Wardilla 9000, etc. This rapid development was owing to the 
series of drought years which culminated in 1902. By 1906-7 the 
area was less, rose to 232,000 in 1907*B, another drought year. 
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:and fell to 130,000 in 1909-10, a very good season. Then, on 
to 1914, the increase was marked, and in 1913-4 reached' 317,000 
■acres. Since then, or to April, 1918, there seems to have been 
little or no progress, the rainfall having been very abundant. 

In attempting to show some possible e£Fects of this upon the 
rainfall, one must assume that we have some groups of stations 
in the neighbourhood affected, and some unaffected by the eva¬ 
poration from these areas. For the latter, 1 chose Echuca, 
Numurkah and Yarrawonga. which are all north or north-east 
from the principal area, though Echuca may now be affected 
by the Murray irrigation lower down. For the former we have 
Sheppparton, Tatura, Murchison, most favourably situated to 
benefit as they are south-east from the Rodney irrigation area. 
Kyabram is too well within the area to benefit fully, and Roches¬ 
ter and Elmore are south-west of it. As a check group we may 
take Violet Town, Euroa and Benalla, which are further to south¬ 
east, probably too far to benefit appreciably, but useful to 
throw light upon variations in rainfall distribution during the 
decades Another group is Rushworth, Whroo, Nagambie and 
Seymour From Waranga Reservoir the first is 24 miles .south¬ 
west, the second 6 miles .south-south-west, Nagambie 15, and 
Seymour 33 miles south of it. These also, it may be assumed, 
would not be so likely to benefit as the winds reaching them 
from the Rodney irrigation areas would require a slight easterly 
component, and the other areas are rather remote. The results 
may be shown as follows, expressing the means for each station 
for the succe.s.sive decades. 1885-94, 1895-1904, 1905-1914, in 
terms of the first as unit. 
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It is difAcult to get any series of rain records in which we can. 
place absolute confidence. The records for Shepparton prior ta 
1897 are based upon those from Crumlin Vineyard, which should 
have been sufficient, as that station is only miles away from 
Shepparton, but concurrent records 1897-1904 gave a difference 
between them of nearly 15 per cent, of the Crumlin Vineyard 
record. That may have been real only for these latter years, 
as a 14 years’ scries from Mooroopna supports Crumlin Vineyard 
from 1891-94. However, the two are shown, the upper line giving, 
full weight to the Crumlin Vineyard 1885-96 record, and the 
second treating it as needing a plus correction of 15 per cent. 
The truth probably lies between the two. Patched records may 
iiso account for the discrepancy between Rushworth and Sey¬ 
mour. The figures, however, give strong support to the assump¬ 
tion that stations south-east from the mam irrigation area bene¬ 
fited by an increase of at least 5 per cent of the annual rainfall, 
or of fully one inch. The last two groups tend to show that 
this apparent increase was not due to a difference in the ram 
distribution with regard to area and storm ty^ie in the successive 
decades. 

Ipplgation Inopeases the Means of Ippigation. 

On the principle of " to him that hath shall be given, and he 
shall have abundance,” it is more than probable tiiat irrigation 
on any proper scale in Northern Victoria will increase the river 
supply available for conservation and irrigation. 

Our mountain ranges are not high, but they are admirably 
placed to take advantage of improved evaporation results from 
the great inland area througli which their waters flow They 
form almost a semicircle, running south through New South 
Wales, and then west through Victoria. As the moistened air 
must almost invariably move off eastwards, it must pass over 
this range, which reaches its greatest average elevation in the 
bend where it lies most directly in the path of the eastward 
moving air. This additional evaporation will not only increase 
over the mountain slopes every rainfall coming by way of the 
interior, but as mists are almost a constant feature of the moun¬ 
tain weather, the wetting effect of these will be greatly increased, 
often out of all proportion to the increased humidity. It may, ia 
fact, be in this way that the improved conditions would be most 
ipanifest. Taking, for example, the average tondition»of tem¬ 
perature and humidity at E^uca, and assuming the eastward. 
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moving air compelled to rise at least 3000 feet to cross the Aus¬ 
tralian Alps, it can be shown that up till nearly the end of Octo¬ 
ber, every addition to the water vapour means so much extra 
•condensation on the mountains 

The monthly mean 9 a.m. relative humidities at Bchuca from 
March to October are 55, 63, 78, 86, 85, 78, 70 and 55 per cent. 
(A minimum of 43 per cent, is reached in January). The cor¬ 
responding 9 am mean temperatures are 67®, 59®, 51®, 46®, 
40®, 49°, 54°, and 62°, which are also very nearly the daily mean 
temperatures. 

Now, since wind directions north of the Divide during these 
months are very largely from points in the northern semicircle, 
and almost entirely so in rainy weather, the air from the plains 
is eventually driven over the mountains froming “ the Divide." 
TThis involves ascent of at least 2000 feet, and with westerly com¬ 
ponents of wind direction from 3000 to 4000 feet, owing to the 
altitude of that portion known as the Australian Alps. The 
ascent being forced, the rate of cooling up to condensation level 
will be adiabatic. The figures for March give the ascent neces¬ 
sary for condensation as 3060 feet, for April 2340 feet, May 
12(X) feet, June 720 feet, July 720 feet, August 1190 feet, Sep¬ 
tember 1730 feet, October 3000 feet. Hence, we can say that 
during the winter half of the year, at all events, practically every 
addition to the moisture in the air over the plains, shows as cloud 
before crossing the highlands. The consequent lowering of the 
level at which condensation takes place would certainly, in all 
weathers, increase the effectWeness of fogs in wetting mountain 
vegetation, and in rainy weather would increase the rainfall 
probably to an extent greater than the actual addition. That the 
former is not negligible is well shown by Dr. Marloth’s experi¬ 
ments on the moisture collecting power of vegetation in saturated 
.air on Table Mountain, 

Othrr Evioincm or Irobnabkd Rainpall raoii Looal 

EVAPOBAVION ABBAB. 

(1) From River Floods. 

, Hints of evaporation effects increasing rainfall may be ob- 
'tabled frmn a study of the average annual ramfall maps of 
Northern Victoria and the Riverina, which show a marked ten- 
•dency 'der the iiohyets to form loops or petks extending down 
ihe Murray and its numerous aoabnuidtes. 
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(8) Rainfall Inopaaaing Eastward* without any 
Apparent Oausa. 

The whole rainfall distribution uf the Riverina and Northern 
Victoria suggests that the watering of large areas of country 
xlownstream from ILchuea and Deniliquin has some influence in 
•causing increased rainfall as we go eastward, since the rainfall 
increases without atyr corresponding increase in altitude. It may 
be as suggested by me in an article written in 1910, on the “ Ram- 
fall Distribution over Victoria,” that these eastern areas derive 
some benefit from their being more in the way of “ monsoonal ” 
disturbances than stations further west, but this should be bal¬ 
anced to some extent by the greater accessibility of the western 
stations to oceanic influences coming by way of the Bight At 
all events the differences are most remarkable. To quote from 
this article: ” Benalla, with an altitude of 560 feet receives 26^ 
inches, while Wedderbum, 8 feet higher, gets only 18 inches; 
the altitudes of Balmatlum and Sutherland are the same—565 
feet—yet the former receives 25 inches, and the latter only 15J. 
Wangaratta, 493 feet, receives 24 8 inches and Lubeck, 488 feet, 
•only 17.4 inches, and so on It may be remarked, too, that the 
western stations are in somewhat higher latitudes, which should 
help them. 

This phenomenon may perhaps be explained somewhat as fol¬ 
lows: If we follow the 36th parallel from near the mouth of the 
Murray inland, wc notice a gradual decline of the rainfall which, 
hy the time we reach Tyrrell Creek, has dropped by more than 
one-third, or front 21 inches to less than 13. This is evidently due, 
at least in part, to the failure of local evaporating surfaces to 
compensate for the rain since leaving the Bight. A change now, 
however, begins to take place; atmospheric humidity must be 
increasing, for without help from land altitudes the rainfall is 
increasing, giving recovery at Echuca by 4 inches, and at Yarra- 
wonga by 7, or to that near the coast line. As the increase h 
• coincident with entry upon country always undei^going natural, 
and in recent years artificial, irrigation, it is reasonable to as- 
.sume some connection. The unimproved Mallee areas wkh their 
uniformity of green drought-resistant scrub growth probably 
-evaporate evenly but miserly, and, as the pountiy is flat, this 
•evftpiM^tioa does not disturb the plane-like cloud formation 
4isual in front of oncomug storm systems, which may be one 
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cause of the small rainfall. But when cleared and laiige blodw 
of growing' wheat ot of green grass alternate with heat absorb¬ 
ing areas of fallowed land, we have a totally different effect. 
The uniformity of cloud stratification is broken by columns of 
heated air supplied with moisture from the green vegetation, 
and these tend to set up various convection centres which, when 
reaching the cloud level, draw upon the moist air of the cloud 
stratum, and cause local showers over areas which might other¬ 
wise be passed over. Thunder showers sho^d also be of more 
frequent occurrence. 

The same effect must, of course, result from irrigation, hut 
with the advantage of not being limited to any season. It is 
quite probable, too, that these disturbances to the cloud layers- 
rising from beneath cause local precipitation out of all propor¬ 
tion to the amount of moisture contributed by the evaporation 
areas. 

(3) Pereist'ent Increase of Monthly Rainfall during 
1919 (a year of record irrigation) in Lee of 
Irrigation Area. 

The monthly rain maps for 1919 seemed to indicate in a very 
striking way increased rainfalls due to irrigation, water con¬ 
servation, and possibly jircvious flooding. The monthly isohyets- 
showed a most persistent tendency towards increased rainfall 
beginning somewhere in the neighbourhood of Wentworth and 
Mildura, but mo.st marked about Swan Hill and Kerang. Now, 
as both districts are the scenes of considerable irrigation develop¬ 
ment, and the latter of large water storages as well, a chain of 
lakes being kept filled for irrigation and water supply north¬ 
west from Kerang, we have an apparent cause of increased rain¬ 
fall. The annual rain map for 1919 showed a strip of well- 
rained-on country from Euston to Mittamo generally following 
the Murray, but diverging a little to southwards after passing 
Swan Hill. The year’s rainfalls of Kerang and Mitiamo were ac¬ 
tually above average, although the year was in general so dry that 
both N.E. and S.W. of this strip the rainfalls declined to 20, and 
even 30, per cent, below average. That this was no mere chance 
effect may be assumed from the fact that the monthly i 80 hyets> 
showed the same tendency in at least seven cases. The effect was^ 
posaibty helped by heavy thunderstorm rains from- Swan HUl to* 
Kerang in- February. 
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i/i) Modifloation of Drought through Murray Hooda. 

To see whether there was any evidence of the Murray flooda 
causing subsequent rainfall improvement, I selected Murray 
Downs, an old and, I believe, very reliable rain station near the 
Murray on the opposite side from Swan Hill. This station has 
for 20 or 30 miles north-west from it a good deal of country 
apparently either nrarshy or well supplied with lakes, filled whea 
the Murray is in high flood. As it is probably from this directionr 
or from west-nortli-west that the storms come in dry years in¬ 
stead of, say, from north-north-west, as in wet years, Murray 
Downs should, in dry years following flood, feel some effect. 
Having graphed the flood levels at Torrumbarry, 1 selected all 
the dry years immediately following one of heavy flooding in 
its latter half. There were 22 of these, beginning with 1868. 
Taking annual rain totals only, and comparing with those of 
stations presumably less favourably placed, Murray Downs- 
should, in these years, receive a better percentage of the average 
fall than should, say, Wentworth, beyond which the river trends, 
westerly, or Moulamein and Balranald, which are on the north 
side of the frequently flooded areas, or Tyrrell Downs, which 
is to southward of them. Using the records available, compari¬ 
son with Wentworth shows 14 out of 18 years favouring Murray 
Downs, with Moulamein 8 out of 10, with Balranald 11 out of 

15, and with Tyrrell Downs 8 out of 11 in favour of Murray 
Downs. These necessarily give much weight to the Murray 
Downs records, but these are well supported by those of Swan 
Hill. This peculiarity of Murray Downs is not as fully felt 
at stations further south-east, Kaarimba being less favoured than 
Murray Downs in only 17 cases out of 26, Numurkah 12 out of 

16, and Yarrawonga 9 out of 15. It is, of course, probable that 
these stations also gain from the evaporation from the Murray 
valley. 1 may say that monthly comparisons do not show any 
marked increased frequency of benefit at Murray Downs over 
these south-eastern stations, although it does with the others. 
This was unexpected, but may point to the principal way in 
which the rainfall is increased, namely, hy the pr^uction of 
convectional centres in ordinary rain storms, or by intensifying: 
thunderstonp action, in which case the total annual benefit at 
any one station might be due to a few exceptional showers. 
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(&> impraved Ralnfdt of iait Ton Yoart only nwkorf 
In oonnaotion with Irrigation DUtrlota and'Mailae 
Improvamanta, 

The foregoing considerations suggested another test. The de¬ 
cade (1910-9) being one of considerable progress in clearing and 
cropping of the Mallee, and especially in irrigation and water stor¬ 
age in the Kerang-Swan Hill areas, the districts immediately in 
lee of these should show some improvement in their annual rain¬ 
fall. To show this it was obviously necessary to base all rainfall 
comparisons upon a common period. The best seemed to be the 
30-year period, beginning with 1885. This, for Victoria, gave 
me a little more than 200 stations, for each of which I compared 
the average annual rainfall of the last ten years with that for 
the standard 30-year iieriod. The iiercentage departures from 
this normal were plotted on a map The results were very 
striking. For almost all south of the Divide, the whole of the 
Wimmera, except the river drainages, and for the two Mallee 
stations east of Lake Tyrrell, the last ten years were slightly 
drier than the normal, and the same was the case with a few 
acaictered stations in the Central North. Over the north-east 
and northern slopes generally there was an appreciable rise, 
averaging about 4 per cent. But there was one area showing a 
very marked rise From Swan Hill, along the Murray to Cohuna, 
the plus departures ranged from 12 to 15 per cent, and thence 
southwards to Korong \^le they exceeded 10 per cent. The 
area showing these increases exceeds 2000 square miles But this 
is nof^all. It is continued westwards in a narrow strip hugging 
the southern fringe of the newer Mallee clearings as far ap¬ 
parently as Lake Hmdmarsh. The increase over this area ap¬ 
proximates to 10 per cent. The larger increase may be assumed 
due to the combined effect of irrigation and MaJlee improve¬ 
ments—the smaller to the latter only. It would, therefore, appear 
that the complete development of Mallee occupation will bring 
in a rainfall approximating to that of the lower Goulburn valley, 
and that irrigation will further increase this result. 

On the accompanying map, kindly drawn by Mr. Curtin, the 
date just referred to are plotted. The numbers indicate per¬ 
centage departures of the mean of the last ten years* rainfall 
<1910^1919), from that of the 30-year period, 1883-1914. The 
areas svhere the plus departures exceed 5 or 10 per cent, are 
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enclosed by curving lines, which might be termed the rainfall 
isopteths for the latter period 



SummiKV. 

To sum up, It may be said that there is sufficient ground for 
believing that the south-eastern States are all under such weather 
conditions that they will benefit climatically by any considerable 
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increases in surface moisture. The clearing of the land, and the 
substitution of cultivation or pastures for the scrub forests oa 
the inland plains cause, according to the evidence, some im¬ 
provement of the rainfall, especially during the spring months, 
when the green growth results in vigorous evaporation. A more 
general improvement results from irrigation, which ensures 
growth of vegetation throughout the year. It is through this 
means that the greatest effects are possible. The extension of 
irrigation along the Murray between Echuca and Renmark, and 
m New South Wales, about the junction of the Darling with 
the Murray, it is evident, will have a not inconsiderable effect 
in ameliorating the climate of Northern Victoria, including the 
Malice It should also increase the rainfall on the mountains 
from which the irrigation water are derived. And if in con¬ 
nection with these, large storages of water are made from the 
lower Murray and Darling, say, by impounding flood waters in 
banked-up lakes in the same way as those of the Goulbum are 
impounded in the Waranga basin, the possibilities, if not almost 
limitless, are at least very great. I see no reason why the im¬ 
provement should not be equal to what would happen if an arm 
of the sea like Spencer’s Gulf, say, up to Menindie. It has al¬ 
ready been shown that a reasonable result of this would be an 
increased rainfall of from 3 to 5 inches in the neighbourhood, 
even as far as 170 miles inland. 

If such a result could be brought about by increasing our 
iirigated areas, and the necessary increase in the area of land 
fully irrigated can surely be made, it would be hard to put any 
limit u[Mm the climatic benefits which Northern Victoria and the 
kiverina would derive from it. Hann has shown that in New 
South Wales a square mile of country carries 22 more sheep 
per annum with a 12-inch than with an 11-inch rainfall, and 
that the carrying capacity increases at* a more rapid rate per inch 
of rain as the rainfall increases, a 17-inch rainfall, for example, 
enabling 70 more sheep per square mile to be carried than a 16- 
inch one. 

Such an increase in our irrigated areas is likely, therefore, not 
only to be worth while in its direct effects upon the country's- 
production, but by making further irrigation possible, to have 
indirect effects of very appreeiriile magnitude. 
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Art. X —A Revision of the Genus PuUenoM, Part II. 

Bt H. B. WILLIAMSON. 

(With Plate* VI. and VII.) 

[Read 9th September, 1990] 

PULTENAEA UUMIUS, BeNTH. 

(Hook, f. FI., Tasn\., i.. 91). 

A shrub with flowers like those of P. plwmosa, from which 
-species it differs in having bracteoles with broad stipules, and 
flowers axillary in short leafy spikes at or near the ends of 
the branches, not m terminal heads. The common Victorian 
form is low and diffuse, with large flowers, the calyx lobes being 
much longer than the tube, lower ones much narrower than the 
upper, all hirsute with long hairs. Bracteoles are linear-lanceolate, 
ciliate, as long as .the calyx lobes, and fixed at the base of the 
tube. The ovary is glabrous, with a brush of long white hairs 
at the top, and the style is much dilated Grampians, Geelong, 
Ballarat, etc., Vic. 

It appears to be confined to the southern half of Victoria 

P. HUMiLis, var. glabresce^s, var. nova. 

Variat foliis fere glabris, ftoribus paulo minortbus saepe 
glabris. 

From the normal this differs in having almost glabrous leaves, 
and somewhat smaller flowers often quite glabrous Specimens 
from Grampians and Creswick, with narrow leaves have fallen 
wrongly under var angustifolia of P. parvifiora, Sieber, p. 132, 
Pi., Au.st. The Grampians specimens are scantily invested whh 
long hairs on the calyx and bracteoles. while those from Creswick 
have hairs only on the branchlets and pedicels. Goulbum River 
specimens (W. F. Gates), have larger, glabrous leaves and hairy 
branchlets and pedicels. Those from Sale, Vic., (T. A. Robin¬ 
son), and Baimsdale (T. S. Hart), have shorter leaves, broader 
towards the summit, and smaller flowers. All the specimens 
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agree with P. humilis in having the long thickened reddish style 
and glabrous ovary with tuft of hairs. 

Benalla, N. E Sale, E. Victoria. Creswick and Gratnpiansr 
Victoria. 

P. SUBSPICATA, Benth. 

(FI., Aust. ii., 137). 

A small shrub with the appearance of P. vestita, and the nar¬ 
row leaved form of P. humilis, having leaves up to half-inch, nar¬ 
row-lanceolate, concave, granular-rough, and slightly hairy. The 
calyx has narrow subulate lobes, rather longer than the tube. It 
is easily distinguished from P. humihs by its broad bracteoles 
with a central point fixed under the calyx tube; and from P. 
plumosa by its flowers being axillary, not in terminal heads. 

L. George, and Braidwood dist., N. S W. There is a specimen 
collected in Gippsland, Viet., by Howitt. 


P. VILLIFERA, Sieb. 

(D.C. Prod ii, 111). 

This species has been confused with P. hifmilis, and so has 
been wrongly recorded for Victoria In P. villifera the calyx is 
not more than 3 lines long, usually 2 lines, and the bracteoles 
are scarious, ovate-lanceolate, while in P. humilis, the calyx is 
4 to 5 lines lung, with a very short tube, and the bracteoles 
are very narrow, and as long as the calyx lobes. 

The leaves of P. ^nllifera are prominently veined beneath, 
with marginal veins also, and have longer petioles, especially 
the upper ones 

Port Lincoln, Encounter Bay, Onkaparinga, S.A. Jervis Ba>,. 
N.SW. 


P, iNVOLUCRATA, Benth 
(FI. Aust. ii., 138) 

This may be confounded with P. tnlltfera which it resembles- 
in general aspect, but it may be easily separated by its singly 
terminal flowers, an,d remarkably small calyx, scarcely more than 
1 line, which is quite concealed by the broad bracteoles. The 
leaves are scarcely petioiate, and have no margntiU vein. 

Mt. Lofty. S.A. 
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P. Muellem, Benth. 

(FI. Au«t. ii., 138). 

This species is close to the last named, havinj; solitary terminal 
flowers, and a small calyx, 2^ lines, almost concealed by the 
broad bracteoles; but it is not a villous plant, and the petiolea 
are very short. I.eaves are prominently 3-veined below, and 
are almost pungent. 

Baw Baws, and S. Gippsland, Skipton, Vic. Specimens from 
Skipton have setaceous stipules and bracts. 

P. PRosTRATA, Benth. 

(Hook, f. FI. Tasni. i.. 89). 

This resembles P. Muellcrx in its singly terminal flowers, but 
it has linear, terete leaves resembling those of P. laxtflora and 
P. ienuifolia. 

Its nearest affinity is P. temtifoUa, from which it is easily dis-* 
tinguished by its constantly single flowers with silky calyx, and 
numerous closely imbricated bracts. 

Wimmera dist. Portland Vic. Ross, Tas. Taltiara, S A. 

P SETULOSA, Benth 

(FI. Aust. ii., 132). 

Small shrub with linear, terete or trigonous leaves, channelled 
above, mucronate, 3 to 4 lines long, scarcely spreading. Stipulea 
are rather broad, appressed, reddish, with long hne points. 

Flowers are axillary, nearly sessile, crowded near the ends of 
the branches. Bracts none. Bracteoles linear, on the base of 
the calyx tube, provided with stipules. Calyx pubescent, lobes 
about as long as the tube, flne pointed. The fine points to 
stipules, leaves and calyx-lobrs give it a peculiar aspect. 

Broad Sound, Q. 

Specimens from Mt. Lindsay, Q. (Cambage, 1909), have calyx 
rather smaller and stipules less setular. 

P. VESTITA, R Br. 

(Benth. FI. Aust., ii.. 132). 

Small shrub with young branches quite covered with long 
closely imbricate reddish stipules, each pair united almost to 
the top. Leaves linear, or linear-lanoeolate, shortly mucreacte. 
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Flowers in dense leafy terminal heads. Floral leaves and bracts 
with large, broad stipules. Bracteoles under the calyx, large, 
stipular, scarious with pointed lobes, and central long-ciliate point. 

In calyx and bracteoles it resembles P. elliptiea, and P. sub- 
jpicata, but differs from the former in having much narrower 
leaves, smaller petals, and longer bracteoles; and from P. sub- 
spicata in having much longer bracteoles, and flowers terminal. 

Sherratt's Brook, Esperance Bay, W.A. Port Lincoln, Sait's 
Creek, S.A. 

P. STROBILIFERA, MeisS. 

(PI. Preiss,, i., 75). 

A .shrub to 1^ feet with terete wrinkled leaves about 3 lines 
long, and flowers in dense ovoid heads, with numerous broad, 
shortly-toothed bracts covering the calyx. Bracteoles are linear, 
hirsute, with long hairs, and are fixed under the calyx, which 
has long, narrow and acuminate lobes 

The style is short, thick and hooked. 

Stirling Ra., Upper Hay R, Sources of Blackwood R., W.A. 

P. KRiciFOLiA, Benth. 

(Lmdl., Swan Riv. App., 13). 

A shrub, heath-like in aspect, much resembling P. strobilifera 
in calyx lobes, bracteoles and style, hut its leaves are longer, and 
its bracts arc spreading at the top, deeply trifid, with subulate 
central and broad lateral lobes. The long setular calyx lobes and 
bracteoles are fringed with long hairs, giving the heads a fuzzy 
appearance. 

King George’s Sound, Swan R, Blackwixid R, W A 

P. VERRUCULOSA, Turcz 

(Bull. Mosc , i. 278). 

A species resembling the last two, but having fewer bracts, 
and broader bracteoles, all much shorter than the calyx. The 
leaves are glabrous. 

King George’s Sound. Great Bight, W.A. 

Var. pUosa, Bth., sprinkled with long hairs, and with bracts 
rather larger and more numerous, and petals dark red. 

Cheyne’s, Beach, Oldfield, W.A. 

Var. brachyphylta, Bth., leaves short and thick, sometimes 
mucronate, and flower heads smaller. 
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P. RADIATA, sp. nova. 

Fruticulus erectus parvus, ramulis, radiatis pubescentibus, 
Joliis lineari-eylindricis supra canaliculatis tuberculatis incurvatis 
J’lomm. longts patcnti-hispidis, sHpulis subtdatis, floribus sessi- 
Jibus*in capitula terminalia confsrtis, bracteis paucis lato-ovalis 
^iolatis, bracteolis bracteis sitnilibus calycem omnino cingentibus 
.eoque fere acqutlongis uifra basin calycis insertis, calyce glabra 
margine ciliato 7 mm. longo, lobis aeuminatis inferioribus tubum 
aequantibus superioribus conjunctis usque supra medium, vexiUo 
Ms longiore quom calyx, ovario sericeo-villoso apice barbato stylo 
MezH {vix jmm. longo) uncinato; legumine non viso. 

This plant resembles P. ericifolia and P. verruculosa, var. 
Jilosa, in general aspect. 

1. — P. ericifolia has very distinctive flowers, having very long 
bracts with a long central ciliate lobe, and linear bracteoles as 
long as the calyx lobes, both the latter being ciliate with Jong 
hairs. 

2. — P. verruculosa has bracts few, short, entire, or shortly two 
lobed, and bracteoles only about 2 lines long, and linear, hairy, 
Irigonous leaves. 

3. —This species has very broad .bracts and bracteoles, the 
latter completely surrounding the calyx, longer than the tube, 
and the upper calyx lobes are much connected, with their lobes 
scarcely divergent The hooked style ts shorter than that of 
P. verruculosa, var. pilosa, being scarcely more than a line in 
length, with the hairs of the ovary reaching almost to the top. 

Its nearest affinity appears to be P. Bauerlrni, F.v.M., a N.S.W. 
species which has a calyx of the same size and shape, and brae* 
teoles also large, but somewhat narrower, larger and broader 
stipules, longer, thicker, mucronate, long-petiolate leaves, granular 
without hairs, and a silky ovary tapering to a long subulate style. 
The ovary of this species is silky, with long hairs reaching almost 
to the top of the very short hooked style. 

In National Herbarium, Vic., from Busselton, W.A, 1870 
A. and E. Pries, among specimens of P. verruculosa, var. pilosa. 

P. ADUNCA, Turez. 

(Bull. Mosc., i., 79). 

A species with terete leaves scarcely ^ inch long, with often a 
:sinall recurved point. The calyx is uniformly silky and has the 
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lower lobes narrower and longer than the tube, the u|>per one» 
being broad and united almost to a single emarginate lobe. 

Bracteoles are linear, silky, and fixed below the calyx, and the- 
style is short, thick and hooked. 

“ Drummond’s 5th Coll. n. 66.” W.A.. 

.Apparently rarely gathered. 

P. NEUROCALYX, TurCZ. 

(Bull, Mosc., i., 281). 

A W.A. shrub somewhat like P. subunibellata in foliage,, 
habit and absence of stipules, but at once known by its bracteoles- 
and calyx lobes, which are striate with scarious ciliate margins. 
The bracteoles are under the calyx, ovate-oblong, three nerved. 
Calyx lobes are almost equal, broad, blunt, and 3 to 5 nerved. 
The style is short, thick, and hooked. The plant appears to be 
one*of the connecting links between Pultenaea and Phyllota, 
Examination of ripe seeds may show that it should be placed 
under the latter genus. 

Oldfield, Mt. Barren, Robertson’s Brook, W A. 

P. JUNU’KKINA, Labitt. 

(PI. Nov. Holl., i., 102). 

A plant with pungent leaves varying much in width, and flowera 
two or ,three together towards the ends of the branches, with 
lanceolate bracteoles inserted under the calyx Specimens front 
Tasmania and the Grampians have narrow spreading leaves,, 
concave or conduplicate, with a wide base, and pedicels about 
a line long with a prominence at the base 

Var. LATiFOLfA, Benth. (P. cordata, Graham), a form with 
broad leaves almost cordate at the base, tapering to a pungent 
piolnt. darker green below with a prominent midrib 

R. Tamar, Tas. 

P. JUNIPERINA, var. PI.ANIFOLIA, var, nova. 

yariat foliis longtorbus loHoribusque planis vel paululum 
coneavis.' 

This form has leaves from i inch to 1 inch long, lanceolate- 
oblong to oblong, from slightly incurved at the margin to qofle; 
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flat, partly rusty-red below, the prominent midrib below being- 
prolonged into a straight pungent point. Flowers are usually 
in twos at the ends of very short branchlets. appearing almost 
axillary. 

This is the plant mentioned by Bentham, p 135, “ Garence 
River, Beckler,” as var. mucronata of P. flexUis, but it differs 
from P. fitxUis in having bracteoles inserted under the calyx, not 
upon it, and having a villous ovary and subulate stipules. Beckler’s 
. specimens exactly match those from Gibbo Ra. Vic., determined 
by Mueller as P. junipenna. Specimens from Pine Mt., N.E. 
Victoria (C French, jnr.), having flat leaves up to 1 inch long 
must be referred to P. juniperina for the reasons just stated. 

Dandenong Ra., N.E. Victoria, and N.S.W. 


P. RIGIDA, R.Br. 

(Benth., FI. Aust. ii., 130). 

A specjes very close to P. juniperina. Bentham gives for it. 

Leaves lanceolate, concave or conduplicate, flowers distinctly 
pedicellate,” but the Grampians specimens of P. jumperina also' 
possess these characters. 

If we admit the validity of the species, we must do so on the 
following grounds Leaves conduplicate, very rigid, sessile, 
flowers dark red, on rather longer jicdicels, and pod ovoid, not 
oblique-ovate, shorter than that of P jumperma. I have not seen 
the pod, or the Memory Cove specimens. 

The leaves show sometimes a tendency to reticulate venation 
as in P. aciphylla, and they have not the distinct yellowish 
petioles with the protuberance at the base 

Memory Cove, (R Brown); Kangaroo I., (O Tepper), S..\ 

P. ACEKOSA, R.Br, 

(Benth., FI. Aust., ii., 131). 

A species with terete or trigonous leaves, channelled above, 
-rigid, pungent short-pointed, slightly recur\'ed, divaricate on the 
lower branches, and nearly ^ inch long. Flowers are dark 
coloured, crowded, surrounded by bifid, subulate bracts, and 
have oblong bracteoles with subulate points. 

Coast of S. Australia. 
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Var. ACicuLASis, var. nova. 

Variat foliis strictis longt mucronatis, floribus minus eonfsrtis, 
pstalis minus rubris. 

From Mt. Lofty, S.A. Has been placed by Bentham under 
P. acerosa. Mueller’s MS. name for it was P. aciculoris. It 
differs from P. acerosa in habit and in colour of flowers, which 
contain less red, and the leaves have long straight points. 

The flowers are much less crowded, often appearing in tw'os 
as in P. juniperina, and having bracteoles and calyx closely re¬ 
sembling those of that species. 

It appears to be a connecting link between P. acerosa and 
P. juniperina. 

P. cosTATA, sp. nova. 

Frutex diffusus circiter im. altus, ramulis pilosis, foliis, ovato- 
Janecolatts /-pmm. longis rigidis recun>atis glabris concavis pun- 
_genti-tnucronatis subler prominenter supra letius quinquenerviis 
inflorcscentiam versus confertis, stiptUis huge subulatis 
patentibus, floribus sessilibus tn coLpitula terminalta confertis, 
bracleu mulhs lato-ox'atis acuminatis, bracteolis bracteis, similibus 
Jato-ovatis subulatis ittfra calycem affixis, calyce 8-gmtn, longo 
sparse villoso lobis subacquilongis subulatis, vextUo vir longiore 
/juam lobi calycis, oi'ario serteeo-xnlloso, stylo sublato; legumine 
non viso. 

Specimens of this plant occur in herbaria variously placed 
under P. styphcUoides < and P. juniperina, var. lahfolia (P. cor~ 
data, (iraham). Only by a casual inspection could it be placed 
under the former. From the latter it differs considerably, as it 
has crowded sessile flowers, with a large calyx almost concealed 
by bracts. As these and the calyx are long-subulate, the in¬ 
florescence has a bristly appearance The leaves are prominently 
S-veined while in juniperina they are 1-veined. 

Its nearest affinity is P. acerosa which it resembles in in¬ 
florescence, calyx and bracts, but from which its remarkable 
5 -veined leaves keep it distinct. 

Grampians, N. of Mt. William, Vic. C. French, jnr., C. Walter, 
J. W. Audas and others. 

P. LAXiFLCHtA,( Benth. 

(FI. Aust,, ii., 133). 

A shrub with narrow-linear leaves, often with a blunt recurved 
Jtip, minutely pubescent when young. Flowers are in terminal 
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heads, at first surrounded with broad bracts which soon drop* 
off, and then the pedicels appear often 2 to 3 lines long and turn 
downwards. Bracteoles are linear-lanceolate, fixed on the calyx 
tube, are provided with broad stipular lobes, and are inclined to- 
be leafy. The calyx and pedicels are sill^ pubescent. 

Grampians, Wimmera, Vic. 

Var. PHocuMBENS, F.v.M. 

* • 

A MS. name, under which Mueller placed the S A. specimens 

Leaves broad, almost flat in some specimens, cuneate, recurved 
at the end in others. 

Lighter green above with a distinct midrib below. Some 
specimens show less pubescence, and more slender cal)oc lobes 
and bracteoles. 

Onkaparinga, Clarendon, S.A. 

Var. FILOSA, var. nova. 

Vanat ftoribus confertwrtbus, pedunculis brevioribus, calyce 
valde vesMo. 

Specimens from “ N.W. of Nhill,” Vic., (D'Alton) are in 
an early stage, and show bracts rather larger than the normal. 
The calyx and bracteoles are invested with long silky hairs. 

To this variety also must be referred »specimens from Mt. 
Mclvor, (Mueller), and Bendigo, (Paton), which have been 
passing under P. tenuifolia. 

Their flowers in terminal heads, their large calyx, and leafy 
stipular bracteoles separate them from that species. 

From the normal they differ in having flowers often more’ 
crowded on short branchlets. The pedicels do not appear to- 
lengthen much, and the calyx is somewhat larger, and is in¬ 
vested with long hairs. 

Northern part of Victoria. 

P. VILLOSA, Willd. (Spec. PI., ii., 507). 

Under this name a number of very divergent forms have been 
included, which can scarcely be admitted even as varieties. 

1 have taken Sieber’s specimens, “n. 421," and "FI. Mixt.. 
SIS," as typical, agreeing with Bentham's description. Shrut> 
pubescent, or villous, rust coloured when dry. Leaves usually 
oblong, or somewhat cuneate, concave, or with incurved marighu,. 
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tubercular or hirsute underneath. Flowers solitary in each axil, 
Init sometimes forming short terminal leafy racemes. Pedicels 
short and slender. Bracteolei inserted on the calyx tube near 
its base, linear, with often one or two setae in their axil. Calyx 
to above 2 lines long, lobes acuminate, longer than the tube, 
tne two upper ones broad, falcate, united to the middle, lower ones 
narrow. Smith, in Trans., Linn., Soc. 9, 248, says, " A dense 
bushy shrub, with numerous short leafy branches, and copious, 
axillary solitary fldtvers. The appendages (bracteoles) grow from 
towards the base of the calyx, and are longer than the tubular 
part, having a more leafy appearance than in any other .species 
of Pultenaea." 

Hobart, Tasmania; Port Jackson district to South Queensland. 
The \’ictorian forms will bt“ dealt with later. 

P. FEKRt'GINEA, Rudge. 

(Trans. Linn. Soc. xi., 300, t 23; D.C Prod, ii.. Ill ) 

Bentham, p. 134, included this under P. villosa as var. laiifoha. 
The leaves are obovate and vary from 2 to 3 lines in Blue 
Mountain specimens, to 4-5 lines in specimens, from the seaboard. 
This character, together with its large long appressed stipules 
like those of P, cllipUica, its, large ilowers and peculiar bracteoles, 
separate it well from,P. villosa. The calyx is very large, often 
5 lines long, its upper lobes being falcate, joined below the 
middle, and the lower* ones arc very narrow, much longer than 
the tube. Bracteoles are lanceolate, almost as long as the 
calyx lobes, Axed at the base of the tube, and provided with 
broad scarious stipules, both calyx and bracteoles being invested 
with long soft hairs. Flowers are axillary, crowded in terminal 
and sub-terminal leafy racemes. The ovary is glabrous except 
for a tuft of long white hairs on the summit. The style is long 
and distinctly compressed. 

Blue Mts., Port Jackson, Guise Head, etc., N.S.W., “ n. 420 
Sieber,” in Nat. Herb., Mdb. 

P. FEBRUGINSA, Rudgc, var. Dbanei. 

<P. Deanei, R. T. Baker, Proe. Lino. Soc., N.S.W., xxU., 438, 

1897.) 

This pbnt is simply a large form of P. ftTrughtea, having 
xadKr larger leaves, iqi to 6 Unet long; scarcely as hairy as the 
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normal plant. With the broadening of the leaves the ob&cure 
marginal veins of P. fwruginta become more distinct, and further 
f'om the margin, giving the leaves a tri-nerved character. The 
leaves are obovate-cuneate, not inclining to oblong as shown 
in the plate accompanying the description, and the brazteoles 
are fixed at the base of the calyx tube, not high adnate as the 
plate shows. 

It is a much more robust and showy plant than the normal 
P. ferrugiuea, and grows, according to Mr. H Deane, only on 
the sandstone of the Hawkesbury senes Intermediates occur, 
however, at Guise Head. (G. Brown). Berowa and other places. 

Peats’ Ferry (H Deane); Gosford (R. T Baker). 

P HISPIDULA, RBr 
(Booth., FI Aust, ii, 133 ) 

In habit resembling F t>illosa, but with much smaller nowers 
which are sessile in small terminal heads, instead oi being axillary 
and solitary The bracteo’es also are quite different, oval-ob ong. 
The calyx is scarcely more than a line long, with very short 
lobes, and the ovary is villous, instead of being hairy onl) at 
the top. Port Jackson, NSW 

Specimens from Gembrook, Grampians and other parts of 
Victoria, hitherto passing under P. tiUosa must be referred to 
this species. 

P PARViFijORA, iSieber. 

(D.C Prod 11 ., Ill ) 

This is a form very near to P. xnUosa, differing only in its 
almost sessile flowers, which are lather crowded in the upper 
axils, and its smaller leaves almost glabrous. 

The leaves are more cuneate than those of P. tnllosa, and in 
the South Creek specimens, N S.W. (J H. Maiden), are slightly 
notched at the summit. Calyx, bracteoles, and ovary as in 
P, viUosa, 

The form Which it most closely approaches is Rudge’s P. foly- 
^ulifolio, which Bentham rightly in^ded under P. vtUasa, and 
Sron which I can separate it mily by the size and shape of its 
leaves. It may yet have to be reduced to a var. of P. vtllosa. 

C. Bswoo, Pert Jackson, South Ck. N.S.W.; Ipswich. Q. 

It does not occur in Victoria. 
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P. GRAVEOLENS, TatC. 

(Trans. Roy. Soc.. S.A., vii., p. 68.) 

A species with small oblong to linear leaves, and axillary' 
flowers. Mueller evidently placed it as a form of P. villosa, but 
it can be separated from that species by its smaller calyx, peculiar 
hyaline and viscid stipules, and bracteoles, and its peculiar odour, 
which is described by Tate as like that of “ spirit contaminated 
with animal matter.” To some it has a rich aromatic odour, some 
times resembling that of cream cheese. It comes between 
P. %'illosa and P, hispidula, and is distinguished from the latter 
in having axillary flowers, and very small bracteoles. 

Uraidla, Mt Tjofty, S.A.; Meredith, Vic., (S Johnson). 

P. VROLANUi, Maiden. 

(Vic. Nat. Vol. 22, p. 98.) 

Resembling in general aspect some forms of P. viUasa, but 
easily distinguished by its cup-shaped, involucre-like, viscid brac¬ 
teoles, fixed under and quite surrounding the calyx, which has 
short and broad lobes. In the Nat Herb, Melb., are specimens 
of this plant from Pine Mt, N.K Vic. (C Walter, 1891), the 
leaves of which are 5 lines long 

Strathbugie, Vic., Nov 1904 (A. W. Vroland), 

P. TRIFIDA, J. M. Black 
(Proc Roy Soc., S.A., xxxiii., 224, 1909.) 

A S.A. species with small, concave, ovate, petiolate leaves, end¬ 
ing in a short bristle point. The calyx is small with almost equal 
lobes. It has a general resemblance to P. femtgineo, but the 
flowers are very different, having lobes of the calyx almost equal 
and subulate, and its trifid bracteoles .serve to easily distinguish 
it from all its co-geners. 

The bracteoles are distinctly trifid, the outer lobes not being 
acceptable as stipules, as in the case of P. plumosa, P. ferruginear 
and P. laxiflora. 

Snug Cove, and Cape Borda (Griffiths, 1906). Cygnet R>„ 
(1886, O. Tepper, Vic. Nat. Herb.). 
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P. WBtNDORFBBi, Reader. 

(Vic. Nat., Vol. 22., p 51.) 

A showy species resembling a form of Dillwynnia ericifolia, 
which may account for its being overlooked, although growing 
abundantly so near to Melbourne. It has linear concave leaves, 
crowded, and scarcely spreading, and long, appressed stipules. 
The Calyx resembles that of P. hutnilis, var. gl<^rescen^ its near¬ 
est afHnity, in being most glabrous, and in having calyx lobes 
longer than the tube, and linear bracteoles Axed near the base 
of the tube, but it differs from that species in having more equal 
calyx lobes, and a quite glabrous ovary and style. 

Wandin, Vic., 1903 (G Weindorfer). In the Nat. Herb, from 
Dandenong Range, with no date or collector’s name. 

P. vjsciDULA, Tate. 

(Proc. Roy. Soc., S.A., vii., p. 60.) 

A shrub about 3 ft. high, resembling P. moths in foliage, but 
le&s hairy, and having flowers in small, not in dense, heads, with 
very small bracts and bracteoles. The latter are ovate, and are 
flxed under the calyx tube. 

The growing ends of the branchlets are “ clothed with a viscid 
exudation.” Tate. 

Under shade of Eucalyptus corynocolyx, Karatta, Stunsail, 
Boom R.. S A., Kangaroo I., (Tate). 

P. FASCICULATA, Benth. 

(Benth. FI., Aust. li., p. 139.) 

A prostrate or diffuse alpine shrub with foliage like that of 
P. tenuifolia, slightly silvery in appearance. Flowers are axillary 
and solitary, with a single broad-Iobed bract. Bracteoles are 
lanceolate-acuminate, and are set on the calyx tube. The calyx 
is silky pubescent, with acuminate lobes as long as the tube, the 
upper ones broader. 

Highlands of N.S.W., Tas, and Vic. 2000-5000 ft. 

P. CAMBAGEi, Maiden and Betche. 

(Proc. Linn. Soc, N.S.W., xxx. 306.) 

=P. subumbeltata, Hk var. cambaget. 

A shrub differing from P. subumbsllata only in leaves aiul 
habit. The leaves are somewhat narrower, and show little differ- 
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dice of colour bdow. The description in the FI. Aust. of 
P. lubumbellata, “ shrub either low and erect, or taller and strag- 
ling, with branches virgate, rather slender, terete, pubescent when 
^oung," includes M. & B.’s description of this plant, so that 
the species seems to have been founded on the difference in leaves 
only, a rather unwise proceeding, especially as some specimens 
of P. subumbellata show leaves with both pages equally green. 

Torrington, New England, N.S.W. (Cambage, 1907.) 

P. TENUIFOLIA, RBr. 

(Bot. Mag., t. 2086, Benth FI. Aust. ii., p. 139.) 

A small diffuse shrub with villous branchlets, and leaves nar¬ 
row-linear, or terete, 2 to 4 lines long, concave or channelled 
above, generally straight and pointed, almost fascicular, and 
invested with minute appressed hairs. 

Flowers are sessile, solitary, or tw'o together at the ends of 
the branchlets, and are surrounded by broad bifid scarious bracts, 
concealing the calyx Rractcoles are ovate, and are fixed under 
the calyx, longer than the tube. The calyx is about two- lines 
long, with almost equal lobes, acuminate, and slightly longer 
than the tube. In Port Lincoln specimens the lobes are invested 
with long white hairs 

S. coast of Vic., S.A., and W Australia 

Var. Glabra, Benth, almost glabrou.s. Wimmera Dist., Vic. 

P. KECURViFOLiA, sp. nova. 

Frutex ereetus parvus, ramis pubescentibus, foliis S~4 
longis angustu recurvatis apicetn versus latioribus margine 
involutis, supra vix apertis infra Icx'iler cannatts, glabris 
vsl minutissime pubcrulis, stipuhs acurnttialts latiusculis, fioribus 
paucis minifttis props apicem ramulorum axillaribus, bracteis nuUis, 
bracteolis ovatis calyce brtvioribus infra cum affixis, calyce 2 w*m». 
longo glabro, lobis brevibus tatisque mtnutc ciliolatis superiortbus ^ 
paululum latioribus, vexillo 5 mm. longo fuseo, alis paUeHtibus, 
oitario sericeo-tniloso, stylo subulato, legumme, j mm. longo, 2 
MfH. lato. 

This plant was included by Bentham under P. tenuifolia, RBr., 
as var. rtcurvifolia. 

Its small recurved leaves, axillary flowers, and the absence 
«{ bracts separate it well from that spebies. Its'flowers also 
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arc mtich smaller, and the calyx lobes shorter than the tube. The 
hracteoles, however, resemble those of P. tenuifolia. 

Its nearest affinity appears to be P. viUosa from which it 
•differs in its narrow, recurved, leaves, and different shaped calyx, 
which is more like that of P. hispidula, which, however, has 
ffowers terminal in small clusters. 

Cape Nelson, near Portland, Vic. (Allitt.) 

P. ECHiNULA, Sieber. 

(D.C., Prod, ii., 112; Benth., FI. Aust. ii., 127.) 

Shrub with older branches denuded of leaves, and tuberculate 
or echinate with the remains of their petioles. Leaves 6-7 lines 
long, crowded on the younger branches, much incurved, linear, 
terete, channelled above, tuberculate, and. towards the inflores¬ 
cence, invested with scattered long hairs. Stipules long-subulate. 
Flowers in dense heads surrounded by crowded leaves, with few 
bifid bracts with spreading subulate lobes. 

Bracteoles inserted under the calyx, short, broad at the base, 
tapering to a sharp point, minutely ciliate Calyx glabrous, 
Minutely ciliate, lobes nearly equal, acuminate. Keel dark coloured. 
Ovary glabrous, with a few long hairs at the simimit. 

The National Herbarium contains a single specimen of the type 
referred to in Benth., FI. Aust., p. 127. “ Sicb n, 384. New 
Holland.” It does not appear to have been gathered since. 

P, nivAKicATA, sp. nova. 

Frutex erectus fere glaber, foliis Imeari-cylmdricis confertis 
supra conaliculatis tuberculahs mucronatis dharieatts tncuri'atis 
strictis vel deflexis floralibus puberulis, stipulis subulatis, fiorihus 
cireiter 6 sessilibus in capitiUa terminalia congregatis, bracteis 
breviter bifidis pubescentibus, bracteolis linearibus carinatis dorso 
paululutn pubescentibus s mm. longis ad basin calycis affixts, 
.ealyce 4 mm. longo pubesceHte, lobis obtusis inferioribus tuba 
■aequilongis superioribus eo paulo brevioribus, petalis omnibus 
fiwis, ovorio sericeo-viUoso, stylo subulato, legumine obiiqus ovato 
S mm. longo, 4 mm. lato, planiusculo pilis longis pares vsstito. 

This plant, from the Blue Mts., N.S.W., which has passed as 
F. echmula, Sieber, appears to be the plant mentioned by Bentham 
—FI. Aust. ii., 127->in the note as R. Cunningham’s specimens. 
It is quite a distinct species, differing from P. echinuh in having 

IIA 
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shorter leaves varying from slightly incurved to somewhat re- 
curved, some specimens showing almoit straight leaves, white 
P. echinula has regularly, much incurved, leaves. 

Flower heads are not so dense, bfscts are not <hvided iato^ 
long spreading subulate points, and the oslyx is pidMeent wkhott 
acuminate lobes The bracteoles arf Hnear, slightly keeled, afld 
hairy, while P. echinula hu gUturoh* bncteolM, triangular,, 
acuminate, at the base somewhat daqnng the pedicel. The 
petals are all yellow, and the Ovary ia SfllQr villous, not glabrous 
as in P. echinula. The pod is heady 3 Kises long, and 2 lines 
broad, oblique ovate, somewhat flat, and scantily beset with long 
hairs. 

Its position is between P. Bauertani, F.v.M., and P. echinula. 
It bears much resemblance to the former in leaves, stipules, and 
inflorescence, but its caljoc is very different, and the bracteoles 
are very small, whereas those of P, Bauarteui are broad and 
nearly 4 lines long. 

Wentworth Falls, Blue Mts. J. H, Maideh, Odt., 1918 J H. 
Camfield, Nov., 18^ * 

EXPLANATION OF PLATES VI. and VII. 

(a) Calyx lobes x2 

(b) Bracts x 2. 
i,c) Bractei^ x 2 

(d) Ovary and style x2. 


CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS. ^ ^ . 

On p 214 of Vol xxxii. of the Proceedingt~ 

For Pultenaea petiolaris, Cunti. read Pultenaea ptBfolia, Cttnit, 
and add: Port Jackson, Blue Mountains, Bondi Dist» New South 
Wales, Mitta Mitta, Victoria (S. F Qmton). 

For Pultenaea pehfolia, Cunn. read Pultenaea petiolaris. Conn., 
and add. Rockinghatn Bay, Burnett R, BridMUie R, Queens-* 
land 
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Victorian OhUon*, tokh Bt^rip tik^n of tiu» ntw Spoeim* 

By EDWIN ASHBY. F.L.8.. H.B.O.U. 


(OovtfuiiioAm ST A A XaaoiAW) 


(Witti Flat* ym.) 

[Saad nth NoTMibw, IMO] 


Mr. J. A. Kershaw, Curator of the National Museum. Mel* 
boum^' hat placed the collection of Chitons, made by tlto late 
Mr. J, Bracebridge Wilson in ^mnection with the Fort PhUUp 
Exploration Committee of the Royal Society of Victoria, in my' 
bauds for examination and re>identilication. 

This ooUection was dealt with in a very able manner by Mr. 
E. R. Sykes, BA.. F,Z.S., etc., in his paper entitled ''Report 
on a Colleetion of Pdypl^phora from Port Phillip, Victoria. 
•(Proc. Mai Soc.. vol. ii., pt 2, July, 18K ) 

Since that time a^ great deal of excellent work has been done 
in Australian Chitons by quite a long list of earnest workers. 
In view of this more recent work, some of Mr. Sykes’ identi* 
fications have to be altered. ProbaUy in some cases he had not at 
that time had any opportimity of seeing actual ^lecimens, and 
depended soldy on deser^itions for his identifications, an ex* 
.ao^^ of such a case being his identification of lidmocMon 
JMtonmt, Bednall. 

The spec im ens are preserved m siurit, but many are badly 
■etained, and the valves and girdle scales disarticulated or broken 
away. The collection, considering the comparatively small 
nuai^r of specimens, is a most remarkable one, containing 
an extraordinary percentage of rarifies. 

Of the twenty-two species identified by Mr. Sykes, he described 
five as dew. all of which are still amongst oar rare, and some 
amongrt our rarest, Chitons; hut in addition to these five, were 
iour ojthar new species mis-identified by Sykes, and although alt 
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of them are well-defined species, they were not described for s 
good many years subsequent to the production of Mr. Sykes' 
paper. 

Lepidopleurus. —Specimens belonging to this genus are dealt 
with towards the close of this paper. 

Callochxton rufus, Ashby (Trans. Roy. Soc. of S. Aust., vol. 
xxiv., pt. ii., p. 86), mis-identi5ed by Sykes as C. platessa Gould. 
Ihis specimen is considerably smaller than the ty{>e which was- 
described by me, 3rd September, 1900. It is a wonder that 8» 
good an observer as Mr. Sykes overlooked the deep pits or 
grooves that traverse the pleural area in the median valves— 
a feature that so clearly distinguishes this species from C. platessa^ 
Gl. Possibly it was only examined when wet, as this feature 
might then be easily overlooked. Unless the specimen taken by 
Dr. Thiele in Western Australia is referable to this shell, previ¬ 
ously to this identification the type was unique. As both were- 
dredged it is undoubtedly a deep water species, and a very in-; 
teresting addition to the Victorian fauna. Sykes says that he 
examined it with specimens m the British Museum, named C. 
platessa, Gould, which raises the question as to the possibility of 
the shell 1 named rufus beinjg the same shell that Gould cilled 
platessa. But this contention seems quite out of the question, 
for, while C. platessa, or the shell we have been in the habh of 
calling by that name, is quite common at Port Jackson, the sheiP 
we are now discussing is not known from that locality at all. A 
reference to Gould's description in his "Otia Conchologica," 
which I now append, supports this view, for he makes no re¬ 
ference to the deep grooves so characteristic of C, rufus. The 
following quotation covers all his reference to the pleural areas 
in which the deep grooves are situated: “ Areis centralibus lineis- 
confertis acutis granulatis arcuatim decussatis.” As compared 
with platessa this specimen shows three distinct longitudinal 
grooves, which are absent in the former species, the shell is more- 
carinated than platessa. lateral area more raised, is more beaked,, 
also the girdle scales are broader and shorter than platessa. It 
corresponds with type of C. rufusi„ Ashby, Except that it is » 
juvenile, one-quarter the size, and is more beaked than the type. 

Stenochiton pollens, Ashby. Mis-identified by Sykes as S. 
juloides, Ad. and Ang. Curiously enough this species was- 
described by myself in the same paper as the previous one. The- 
few specimens known have all been dredged. Messrs. Gatliff* 
and Gabriel sent me this specimen to compare with the type i& 
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1917, and they corrected the mit-identification of Sykea in voL 
XXX., pt. i., of these Proceedings. 

Iscknochiton torri, I redale and May, appears in Sykes’ paper 
as Iscknochiton usinlatus, Reeve. 

Notev—Mr. W. L. May has referred me to a note contained 
in a letter addressed to himself by Mr. Tom Iredale on 2dth 
April, 1916, which reads: “ Ustntotus, Reeve, has girdle scales 
almost as large as decussotus, and specimens dredged in Port 
Phillip almost exactly agree. Sykes recorded it, and 1 think he 
was right.” Mr. Jas. A. Kershaw has been good enough to return 
to me for further examination the specimen Sykes so deteimined^ 
as, in the first examination, 1 cannot remember having paid par^ 
ticular attention to the girdle scales. This second examination 
confirms my earlier determination; the scales are quite typical, 
and it in every respect corresponds with the South Australian 
shells named by Iredale and May Iscknochiton torri. 

Iscknochiton crispus, Reeve. Identified as such by Sykes. 
Specimens are large, not very well preserved, typically varied, 
one form being described by Sykes as variety decoratus. Type 
No. 890. 

Iscknochiton crupus, Reeve, var. decoratus, Sykes. 

Iscknochiton falcatus, Hull, mis*identified by Sykes as /. 
tateanus. Bed. While this interesting shell, so well described by 
Mr. A. F. Basset Hull, is easily separated from I. tateanus, a good 
many workers have at times confused them. The latter has the 
serrations of posterior margins of median valves *' file like," and 
falcatus straight., 

Iscknochiton ivilsoni, Jlykes. Type One of Sykes’ new species, 
and a very fine one too, and still a rarity. 

Iscknochiton iredalei, Dupuis, Auct. lineolatus, Blainville. Ire> 
dale and May, Auct, contractus, Reeve, Pilsbry, and identified 
as I. contractus, Reeve, by Sykes. Many of these specimens are 
so stained that identification is not very accurate 

Iscknochiton virgatus, Reeve. Marked in Sykes’ list as Ischno- 
chiton (?) sp. 

Iscknochiton (Haploplax) pura, Sykes. Type. This is still 
a rare species, and up to the present, only taken in Victoria. 

Ischnoradsia evanida, Sowerby. Identified by Sykes as I. aus¬ 
tralis, Sow., of which it is a sub-species. 

Heteroaona cariosus, Pilsbry. A good series identified under 
this name by Sykes. 
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Plaxiphora albida, BlaittvOk, »)«. petholata, G. B. Sby., aitd so 
identified by Sykes. 

Acanthochiton bednaUi, Pilsbry. One specimen only, correctly 
identified by Sykes. 

Acanthochiton pdshryi, Sykes. Type. After careful cleanins^ 
tins type specimen was found by the writer to be conspecific with 
A. maughoni, Torr and Ashby, and fully described by him in 
Trans. Roy. Soc. of S. Aust., vol. xliii., 1919. 

Acanthochiton gatliffi, Ashby. This specimen was marked ^ ?) 
A. bednalli. A second specimen is in the collection (9G.P.B.1 mis* 
identified by Sykes as A. bednaUi. I have placed this in a separate 
capsule. Of these two specimens one is in fair condition, the 
other eroded. It is remarkable' that these specimens have for 
so many years been in this collection, and yet no worker has 
noticed their distinguishing characters. I only described this 
species last year from a specimen collected by myself at Port 
I^coln, South Australia. 

Acanthochiton (Notoplax) matthetust. Bed. and Pils. Iden¬ 
tified as such by Sykes. 

Acanthochiton {Notoplax) speciosus, H. Adams. Identified 
as such by Sykes. 

Acanthichiton wilsom, Sykes. Type. Afterwards described by 
Dr. Torr under the name of levis, which becomes a synonym. 
This is a very fine species. The little, somewhat eroded specimen 
numbered 909 is, I think, referable to this species, but no men¬ 
tion is made of it in Sykes’ paper. 

Acanthochiton (Notoplax) glyptus, Sykes. Type. This is in 
some respects, I think, the finest of all our Australian Acantho- 
chitons. As far as I am aware, only th^e specimens have been 
taken since Sykes' description was written, all three being taken 
by Mr. Gatliff in Victoria. 

Cryptoplax striatus, Lamark. So identified by Sykes. 

Rhyssoplax bednalli, Pilsbry. Identified as such by Sykes. 
This fine Chiton is still exceedingly rare I have only taken a 
single valve myself, and I believe all the very limited shells 
known have been dredged. The sculpture coincides so closely 
with R. exoptandus as to suggest that it is a deep water form o'i 
that species. 

Rhyssoplax tricostaUs, Pilsbry. Wrongly identified by Sykes 
as the New South Wales shell, which had been described by A. 
Adams under the name of Chiton muricatus, a name which Sykes 
points out in his paper was pre-occupied, and he adopts Carpen* 
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ter** manuscript name of limans in place thereof, calling the 
specimens in the Wilson collection Chiton limans, Sykes, and giv¬ 
ing no fresh description. A careful examination reveals the fact 
that the specimens to which Sykes attached the name of limans 
sre really Pilsbry’s shell, R. tricostalis, named two years earlier 
than the issue of Sykes’ paper, the pointed scales “ sub erect 
apices" of the shells from Port Jacluon, to which Carpenter's 
manuscript refers, are not present in the specimens in this col¬ 
lection. 

Rhyssoplax jacksonensis, n.sp. 

Non Chiton muricatus, Tilesms (Mem. Ac St. Petersb. (1st 
ser.) IX, p 483, t 16. f 3, 1824. See Middendorf, Mai. 
Robs., p. 129). Chiton muricatus, A Ad. (P.Z.S., 1852, p. 
91, t. 16, f. 6), not of Tilesius. Lophyrus muricatus, An- 
gas (PZS, 1865, p 186, 1867, p 222), not of Tilesius. 
Chiton limans, and Chiton camosus. Carpenter MSS., is a 
nomen nudum. Chiton muricatus, A. Adams of Pilsbry 
(Man, Con xiv,, p. 175, pi. 37, fg. 12, 13, 1892), not of 
Tilesius. Non Chitons limans, Sykes (Proc Mai. Soc., vol. 
ii., pt. 2, p. 93, July, 1896), which is not limans of Car¬ 
penter, but ~ Chiton tricostalis, Pilsbry (Naut., vol. viii., 
p. 54, 1894). 

Introduction. —The discovery that the shells in the Wilson 
collection which Sykes named in 1896 as Cluton limans, Sykes, 
were really a shell described two years earlier by Df. Pilsbry, 
under the name of Chiton tricostalis, leaves the New South Wales 
shell still without a name. 

The name muricatus, given to this shell, by Adams, and adopted 
“by both Angas and Pilsbry, as shown above, was preoccupied. 
Carpenter’s MSS. name of hmans cannot now be used. Chiton 
Jimans of Sykes now becomes a synonym of Rhyssoplax tricos- 
ialis. I therefore propose to name this familiar New South 
Wales shell Rhyssoplax jacksonensis, Ashby, after the famous 
Itarbour in which I collected the type. 

Description, —The following is Pilsbry’s description, under 
the name of Chiton muricatus, A.Ads., and it is, I believe, a 
transcription from Carpenter’s manuscript. It is such an excel¬ 
lent description of the shell I have selected as type, that I copy 
it in full, supplementing it with a few additional notes of my 
cwn^— 

"Shell oval, elevated, the jugum acute; mucro median, sub- 
prominent; olivaceous, maculated with paler; entire surface 
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minutely punctate; central areas having about 14 grooves on each, 
side, obsolete in the middle; lateral areas having two ribletSr 
scanetimes bifurcating, or with another itercalated, famished with 
strong acute tubercles, interstices smooth; end valves with 10>20 
such riblets. 

“ Interior.—Anterior valve having 8, central 1,. posterior valv& 
9 slits; teeth normal; sinus moderate; with about 15 dentkles- 
Girdle furnished with large and small, wide, distinctly striated,, 
elevated, acutely pointed scales. Length 23^, breadth 12^ mm., 
divergence 100®.” 

The shell I have selected as the type measures 19 x 9 mm., but 
the girdle is not well spread out; another given to me by Mr^ 
A F Basset Hull measures 19 x 11 mm. It will be seen that 
these are slightly smaller than the measurements given by Pils> 
bry, and the number of ribs are proportionately less. Some of 
the ribs in the end valves bifurcate in my specimens. The rib¬ 
bing in the central areas di£Fers slightly from normal trieostalis of 
a similar size, in that they are narrow ridges, equally raised on 
both sides, whereas in tncostalis one side is more sloping, more 
of the nature of ” weather boarding,” but in both species there is- 
a considerable range of divergence. 

Variation, —The strong acute tubercles of the lateral ribs are- 
much modified in some specimens Instead of being “sharp- 
pointed tubercles,” they are mere ridges, in this respect approach¬ 
ing more‘closely to trieostalis. Carpenter’s manuscript name, 
(arnosvs probably referred to this varient. In the specimen I 
have chosen as type, these tubercles are characteristically sharp 
pointed. In colour, there is also a considerable variation; one 
specimen has end valves, the whole of the ridge, and several 
lateral areas, pink, two valves have dark brown lateral areas 
and two cream Another, not now in my collection, was mostly 
cream, touched up with pink. 

Habitat —All my specimens came from Port Jackson; the one 
I have selected as type I colletted in the Quarantine Station there 
on 23rd November, 1918. 

The type remains in my collection for the present, but it is 
intended that it shall ultimately be placed in the South Austra¬ 
lian Museum 

Note. —This shell can easily be distingui^ed from R. trieostalis^ 
Pils., and aureo-maculata. Bed. and Mat., by the pointed girdle 
scales, this feature being so prominent that it can be noted with¬ 
out the aid of a lens. 
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Lefidopleukus. 

There are two species of this genus represented in the col¬ 
lection. So many points of interest are involved in their identi¬ 
fication, that thfcy dmost want a paper to themselves. 

Messrs. Iredale and May, in their valuable paper (Proc. MaL 
Soc., vol. xii., pts. II. and III., Kov., 1916, p. 99), discuss the- 
question of the identification of Reeves' Lepidopleurus inquinatus, 
described as from “Van Dieman’s Land; Dr. Sinclair," and 
conclude their discussion with these words: " However, all those 
W'e have yet examined seem to fall into Parachtton, since the 
girdle appears to be covered with slender glassy spikes, while 
mquinatus and the Neozelandic shore shells have the girdle- 
covered with small scales,” and add, “ There may be a shore 
shell in South Australia which may bear the name of hratus" 
I show later on in this paper that, while all the species under 
discussion have girdles furnished with scales, they also, all, in 
a varying degree, ha\e some spicules present as well It is not 
at all difficult to understand why Reeves and Adams and Angas. 
should have ignored this feature when one has seen how easily- 
these spicules disappear, or become a negligible quantity in shells 
kept a long time in spirit, or that are carelessly preserved. 

1 have gone carefully into this question, comparing the material 
I have available with Reeves' description and plates of L. tn- 
quinaHu and Adam and Angas’ description of L. Hratus, and I 
have come to the conclusion that we arc amply justified in recog* 
nising in the South Australian shore shell the Lepidoplmrur 
Hratus of Ad. and Ang., and endorse the action of Sykes in re¬ 
cognising in some of the specimens from Port Phillip Reeves' 
Chiton inqmnatus, which shell coincides with one of the forms 
dredged in Tasmania by Mr. W. L May 1 now separate the 
Neozelandic shell describing it under the name o nedalei, in ac¬ 
knowledgment of the suggesti\e remarks quoted above. 

Lepidopleurus Hratus, Ad and Ang (P Z.S, London, 1864,. 
p. 192, Angas l.c. 1865, p. 187 ) 

There are two small specimens which I consider correspond 
with the shore shell found, although never numerous, in all 
places in South Australia where I have collected It is quite 
evident that the shell collected by Angas, “ Under stones at lovv 
water, Yorke’s Peninsula, SotKh Australia," is the one that has 
been known in collections from that State as Z,. tnquinatus,. 
Reeve, but was included in my Distribution List (Trans. R. .Soc. 
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of S. Aust., vol. xlii., 1918), under the name of L. liratus. Ad. 
and Ang., and I propose now to recognise it as such. 1 append 
in full the original description, as quoted by Pilsbry, Man. Conch. 
XV., p. 101: “Shell small, elongated, convex; yellowish brown, 
maculated with pale brown, end valves and lateral areas concen- 
trically remotely sulcated, densely and minutdy lirate, the 
lirae closely pustulose. Posterior valve elevated, lateral areas 
alightly elevated, median valves obtusely carinated in the middle; 
dorsal areas longitudinally lirate, the lirae closely pustulose. 
'Girdle pale brown, densely covered with minute scales. Length 8 
mm., width 4 mm. Yorke’s Peninsula, South Australia, under 
stones at low water.” 

To this description I would add, the girdle is clothed with 
minute, irregular, mostly rather long, scales, often placed at dif¬ 
ferent angles. It has a girdle fringe of spicules, and scattered 
spicules occur in a varying degree in different specimens. This 
probably constitutes a first record for the State of Victoria for 
this species. 

Mr. Sykes did not, in his paper, distinguish this shell from 
those he identified as the following species 

Lepidopleurus mquinatus. Reeve (Con. Icon., Reeve, pi. xxiii., 
f. 154), of which the following is a transcription of the original 
description. 

" Chiton inquinatus, the Solid Chiton. Shell oblong-ovate, ter¬ 
minal valves, and lateral areas of the rest concentrically, some¬ 
what obscurely ribbed, finely, radiadly grooved, central areas 
longitudinally, finely ridged; ligament, homy, arenaceous, whit¬ 
ish, stained with light brown spot along the summit of each valve. 
Hab.—Van Dieman's Land; Dr. Sinclair This shell is some¬ 
times partially stained throughout with the faint brown colour 
which appears on the umbonal summit” 

Mr Sykes, in his paper aforesaid, page 86, identifies these 
specimens, of which there is a nice series, as Reeve’s inquinatus, 
and says:—“Having had the advantage of separating the valves 
of one of Reeves’ specimens, I am able to be positive of the iden¬ 
tification.” 

As compared with the previous species, the granules in the 
]pngitudinal ribbing are smaller, less raised, and have a smoothed 
or planed off appearance. Perhaps the sculpture will be beet 
described as ribs formed of stringl of coalesced granules, whose 
'* ;upper sides are flattened, thus forming a contmuous rib. The 
dorsal area is similar in sculpture, except that the ribbing is 
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narrower and more closely packed. The lateral areas are much 
raised, similar in sculpture to the other areas, but radial, the 
lines of growth in this area are marked by very coarse, concen¬ 
tric ribbing, or undulations, differing but little in this respect 
frtun those of Uratus, Adams and Angas. In some of the valves- 
the sculpture, especially towards the posterior margin, is smooth 
and hig^y polished, in this respect coinciding with the New 
Zealand shell. 

The largest specimen, vidthout the girdle, which is too incurved 
to measure, is 26 x 7 mm. In this specimen, the granules are 
more defined, especially in the lateral areas, and the smooth, 
highly polished character seemed absent. 

Girdle .—While some of the specimens, in addition to the girdle 
fringe, have a few scattered spicules, the largest is almost free 
from them. The girdle in all is covered with minute sesdes, 
which are well described under the term arenaceous, the term 
used by Reeve. In thjs they differ from the preceding species, 
and still more widely from the Neozelandic shelf. 

In conclusion. —Mr. W. L, May has been good enough to lend* 
me a specimen which he dredged in 15 fathoms in the Schouten 
Passage, Tasmania, adhering to shell. This is identical with the 
Port Phillip shells under review, although the girdle is a little 
more spiculose. 

I cannot see any justification in assuming that Reeve's locality 
of Tasmania was a mistake, and that it should have been New 
Zealand. The character he gives of the girdle scales certainly 
fits this form, and not the Neozelandic shell. The only difficulty 
is the omission in the original description of any mention of 
spicules in the girdle This may easily be accounted for as in some 
specimens they seem barely present at all. I therefore propose 
to reinstate Reeve’s inguinotus, giving as its habitat, deepish 
water in Tasmania, Victoria and South Australia. 

I.SPTDOPLEURUS IXEDALBI, n Sp. 

The recognition of Reeve's Chiton inguinotus as one of the 
Australian shells, makes it necessary to describe the New Zea¬ 
land shell under a new name, and as Mr. Tom Iredale's remarks 
before quoted, are a contributing factor towards the recognition 
of Adams and Angas’ L. luratus^ I think it is only just* that the 
Neozelandic shell, which has so long been known under the name 
of L. inguinotus, Reeve, should bear Mr Iredale’s name, and 
therefore I have pleasure in calling it after him. 
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Ltpidopleurus iredaM differs from I.. inqithtahUt Sceve, in 
that the girdle is dothed with comparatively latga, 4httencd, irre- 
4 [i|lar scales, quite different from the Tasmanian shell, in which 
species the seades are like minute, irregular grains of sand. In 
.common with the other speaes, the girdle is fumidied with a 
spiculose fringe, but in some of the specimens before me the 
girdle is almost otherwise bare of spicules. Evidently .this 
•character is not constant, for the specimen I have select^ for 
the type has small bunches of spicules at the sutures, and in 
several of the others this feature is just discernible in a few 
places. Mr. I redale must have overlooked this character 
when he placed the Neozelandic shell, and Reeve’s inqumatus 
among the group that have no spicules. 

Undoubte^y the New Zealand shell is barely spiculose as com¬ 
pared widi some of the Australian species, but, as I have shown, 
spicules are not entirely absent. It seems doubtful whether the 
Aon-existence of spicules is a sufficient ground for generic or 
sub-generic separation in the Leptdopleuridae, for the range of 
divergence in this respect is very great, even in the same species. 

To sum up— L. liratus. Ad. and Ang. is more spiculose than 
L, inqmnatus. Reeve, and the latter is more spiculose than is 
the case with the Neozelandic shell. The latter is more rounded 
than the Tasmanian, and the polished appearance is •more per¬ 
sistent. 

Colour .—The dark specimens vary from live^ brown to hazel 
<(plate xiv., Ridgway’s Colour Standards), and the lighter colour 
in the paler forms is cinnamon (pi. xxix). 

Measurement .—The largest of the specimens before me is 14 
X 7 mm., and the one 1 have selected as the type, because it shows 
the sutural spicules more distinctly, is 8 x 4^ mm, dry specimens. 

Habitat. —The type is from Doubtless Bay, New 2^aland, col¬ 
lected by Mr. Albert E. Brooks, to whom my acknowledgments 
are due for the specimens. 

I cannot separate the Doubtless Bay specimens from one from 
Auckland Harbour, collected by the late Mr. Suter in 1895. The 
stype, for the present, remains in my possession. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATE VIII. 

Pif. la. Rhyssoplox focJtsontnsis, Ashby. Shelly x nearly 5. 

„ lb. „ „ showing pointed girdle 

scales, X 28 

„ 2. Rhyssoplax tncostatis, Pdsbry, showing girdle scales, 

X 28. 

„ 3a. Lepxdopleurus tredalei, Ashby Shell, x 10 
„ 3b. „ „ showing portion of valves 

. and flat, irregular, girdle scales, x 28. 
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Abt, XII. —Reseaixha into the Serological Diagnoeie of 
ContagiovLa Flewro-Fnewnania of OouMe. 

Bt O. a. HESLOP. M.y. 8 o., D.V.H. 

(Walter ud Kliaa HaU Vallow). 


(Commonioated bj ProfeMor H. A. WoooBuvr.) 

[Bead 9tli Deoeinbar, IBXO.] 

Introduction. 

Contagious pleuro-pneunonia was introduced into Australia, 
by the importation into Victoria of an infected cow from Great 
Britain in 1858. Soon after its introduction into Australia the 
disease spread with alarming rapidity, and in a very short time 
it had betxtme disseminated through every State in the Common^ 
wealth.^ 

At the present time the disease exists in each of the Australian 
States, with the single exception of Tasmania, which, owing to 
its geographical situation, has been able, by the adoption of rigid 
quarantine restrictions, to prevent introduction from the main¬ 
land. 

In Victoria an active policy has been adopted by the State 
Veterinary Department, in deling with outbreaks; the measures 
adopted being strict quarantine of infected and mcontact herds, 
the slaughter of all visibly infected animals, isolation of all doubt¬ 
ful cases, and prophylactic immunisation by inoculation of virus 
subcutaneously in the tail of all contacts. 

That these measures have proved inadequate to free the State 
of pleuro-pneumonia, and keep it free from the disease is evi¬ 
denced by the occasional outbreaks which occur from time to 
time in various portions of the State. On the other hand, their 
application has been attended with a considerable amount of 
success, and any relaxation of them is immediately followed by 
an extension of the disease throughout the State. 

As an instance; During the late war, owing to the absence 
on active service of the majority of the members of the State 

1. W. T. Kendall (1918), ** Notes on the Slarly Hlstoir of the Veterinary 
ProfMsioa In Victoria.’* R^rt of the 14th meeting of the AustraloslAir 
Association for the Advancement of Science, p. 704. 
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Veterinary service, it became necessary for the Department of 
Agriculture to modify and relax the usual method of dealings 
witli outbreaks of contagious pleuro-pueumonia. Xt is a signifi¬ 
cant fact, that during that war period, the disease becaune more 
prevalent throughout Victoria than it had been for many years. 

As far as Victoria is concerned, the diflkulties of control and. 
eradication are enormously increased by the border traffic in 
animals from neighbouring States, and the impossibility of recog¬ 
nising, by clinical examination alone, the presence of carriers of 
latent infection. 

The records obtained over a number of years in Victoria show 
the large percentage of outbreaks of the disease, which owe their 
origin to the unsuspected introduction of a carrier of the infec¬ 
tion into a healthy herd. The diagnosis and destruction of these 
so^alled “recovered animals," carriers of a potential infection,, 
which readily becomes actual when they come in contact with- 
susceptible animals, is therefore a matter of prime importance: 
m successfully eradicating the disease from any particular State. 

In certain European countries, notably Great Britain, and in 
the U S.A., the diseasb has been eradicated by adopting the pro¬ 
cedure of wholesale slaughter of all the animals concerned in 
each and every outbreak. Thh procedure, whilst economically 
justifiable in those countries with our present knowledge of the 
disease, is at the same time unscientific and costly, since it neces¬ 
sitates the destruction of a very large number of healthy cattle 
in order to attain its object. 

The difficulties of adopting such a course of stamping out the 
disease in Australia at the present day are obvious, owing to the 
large area over which the disease has spread, the scattered nature 
of the outbreaks, the number of cattle, the slaughter of which, 
would be involved in such stamping out process, the enormous 
cost of compensating the owners of the slaughtered animals, and 
also owing to the existence of the disease on stations situated, 
in the more remote parts of Australia, where it would be im¬ 
possible to muster all the cattle on the particular property at any 
one time. 

The variable incubation period, which may be anything fronr 
10 to 30 days, and the fact that an animal affected with the 
disease, but not showing recognisable clinical signs of such in¬ 
fection. may be an actual inleoive agent, renders the task oC 
IocuUm^ outbreaks exceedingly d iftmi t. The roleiplayed in thx 
dissmination of the diseasei h|» so^ rs l la d- **^ r eeoir cf ed 

It 
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iidcU a farther complication to the effective eradication of the 
■ducase from any particular State. These " recovered animals " 
are capable of retaining the infective agent in a latent form for 
jit least several months, and the unsuspected introduction of such 
animals into healthy herds often provides the starting points of 
fresh outbreaks. 

Thus, apart from animals in which the disease can be recog> 
nised by the clinical symptoms alone, the disease is mainly pro¬ 
pagated by "carriers” (so called "recovered” animals), or by 
affected animals in which the usual clinical signs of the disease 
are not apparent. The importance of eliminating such animals 
as early as possible from herds m which the disease has appeared, 
and the difficulty of attaining the desired object when one has 
recourse only to the usual clinical methods of diagnosis, made it 
essential that some more searching and reliable diagnostic method 
should he elaborated, which could be applied to such cases, in 
order to delect them. It was mainly with the object of attempt¬ 
ing to arrive at such a diagnostic method that this present research 
work was undertaken. 

I desire to express my grateful appreciation and thanks to Dr. 
5. S. Cameron, Director of Agriculture, Victoria, and to Mr. 
W. A. N. Robertson, B.V.Sc,, Chief Veterinary Officer, Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, Victoria, for the opportunity and assist¬ 
ance they have granted me to pursue the study of contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia uninterruptedly for close ui>on tweUe months 

To the staff of the Live Stock Division, Department of Agri¬ 
culture, Victoria, I am indebted for the collection of blood samples 
from infected and non-infected animals, and for post-mortem 
records of the animals supplying the various sera tested 

To Professor H. A. Woodruff, Director of the Veterinary 
Research Inftitute, Melbourne University, I desire to express 
my grateful appreciation and thanks, and acknowledge my in¬ 
debtedness for the assistance rendered to me by himself and the 
staff of the Research Institute, during the course of this research 
work I'he work has been carried out in the laboratories of the 
Veterin'iry Research Institute, and the materials of the labora¬ 
tories, and the assistance of the staff have been placed freely at 
my disposal throughout. 

To Dr. L. B. Bull, Deputy Director, South .Australian Govem- 
uient T.aboratory of Pathology and Bacteriology, I am indebted 
for much kind advice and criticism of the earlier urorle on Ag- 
^rkitiaation and CompIeAwnt Fixatibn. 
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I am also deeply grateful to the trustees of the Walter and 
Eliaa Hall Research Fund, for the appointment as “ Walter and 
Eliza Hall Research Fellow in Veterinary Science,'* and for pro¬ 
viding from their fund the moneys required to cover the ex¬ 
penses incidental to this research work. 

Hiatoplonl Riaumo. 

The earliest conception of the etiology of pleuro-pneumonia 
was that cold was the primary cause operating in the produc¬ 
tion of the disease. 

jn 1852 Willems (20)- as a result of a number of observa¬ 
tions and experiments, demonstrated that the disease was con¬ 
tagious, and that healthy animals had to come into close con¬ 
tact with di.scased animals before the disease would spread from 
one to the other. He further demonstrated that, in order that 
the disease could spread, it was necessary for contact to be l>e- 
tween living animals. The disease was not spread when healthy 
.animals were exposed to contact with the carcase of an animal 
which had died from contagious pleuro-pneumonia. His experi¬ 
ments with pleuritic serosity arc of special interest, as they mark 
the commencement of a system of immunisation against the 
disease, which system, with but very slight modihcations, is ex¬ 
tensively practised at the present day. Willems found that if a 
small quantity of pleuritic serosity, taken from an animal af¬ 
fected with pleuro-pneumonia, was injected subcutaneously be¬ 
hind the shoulder of'a healthy animal, there followed, after an 
incubation period varying from 8 to 15 days, a firm swelling, 
later becoming fluctuating, hot and painful, which then rapidly 
increased in size, and gave rise to an invading oedema of the 
whole of the connective tissue in the region of the inoculation 
This swelling contained a large quantity of clear amber-coloured 
serosity, a smalt quantity of which injected into another healthy 
bovine animal behind the shoulder gave rise to a similar swelling 
at and around the site of inoculation. Death of the experimental 
animals almost invariably followed these experimental inocula¬ 
tions behind the shoulder, but when inoculations with the same 
materials were made subcutaneously in the tail, a few centimetres 
from the tip, there followed a mild reaction, with some swelling, 
of the tail, which usually subsided in the course of 15 to 21 days, 
but which occasionally terminated in a more or less extensive 

1, lUftrano* U nwe* by numbtrs to " Utontturo Cttod." up. SS-SS. 
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necrosis of a portion of the tail. These beoigp reactions, he an* 
nounced, were productive of a marked degree of immunity against 
natural infection with the disease At no time, as a result of these 
inoculations, either behind the shoulder, or in the tail, was he 
able to demonstrate that they gave rise to a definite pleuro¬ 
pneumonia of the lungs, similar to that seen in animals naturally 
infected He noticed, however, that the swelling produced as a 
result of the subcutaneous injection of lymph behind the shoulder 
had many features histologically comparable with the condition 
set up in the lungs by natural infection. 

In 1883 Pasteur (16) carried out some experiments with the 
so-called “lymph" (pulmonary and pleuritic exudate), and he 
declared that the lymph contained pure virus, which could not 
be cultivated on ordinary media 

“ Sussdorf (1879), Bruylants and Vcrnest (1880), Putz 
(1881), Himmelstoss (1884), Lustig (1885), Poels and Nolen 
(1886), isolated and described various microbes without estab¬ 
lishing their specificity ” (12)* 

In 1895 Arloing (1) isolated from cases of pleuro-pneumonia 
a short nun-motile bacillus, which he named the pneumo-bacillus- 
liquefaciens-bovis, and which he claimed was the causal organ¬ 
ism of pleuro-pneumonia. Pure cultures of this organism, ac¬ 
cording to Arloing, when introduced intra-pulmonarily into 
healthy animals, were capable of producing the characteristic lung 
changes seen in naturally infected cases of pleuro-pneumonia, 
while subcutaneous mjection of pure culture into susceptible ani¬ 
mals produced immunity. Arloing’s experiments are open to a 
considerable amount of criticism, owing to the technique he em¬ 
ployed, and although his experiments were repeated by others, 
his announced results could not be confirmed. 

In 1898 Nocard and Roux (13), by means of an ingenious ex¬ 
periment, succeeded in artificially cultivating the virus of pleuro¬ 
pneumonia in bouillon contained in collodion sacs, which were- 
inoculated with a trace of pulmonary serosity from an animal 
affected with pleuro-pneumonia, and were then embedded in the 
peritoneal cavities of rabbits. After 15 to 20 days the bouillon, 
which at the commencement of the experiment was perfectly 
limpid, showed a faint opalescence, and hereafter the nhbits b^ 
came emaciated. The contents of control sacs similarly treated, 
but not inoculated with serosity remained perfectly clear and 


h 
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sterile, and the rabbits remained healthy. There were confined 
in the sacs containing the opalescent medium no bacteria cap- 
.ri>le of cnltivation on the ordinary laboratory media. Under 
miicroscopic examination, with a high magnification (1500-200Q 
diameters), and with an abundant illumination, there was ob> 
served in the opalescent culture medium a number of very small 
and refringent points, so small that their individual structure 
•could not be accurately determined. 

Shortly after the discovery of the causal organism of con¬ 
tagious bovine pleuro-pneumonia by Nocard and Roux, the 
disease engaged the attention of a number of scientists in vari¬ 
ous parts of the world. In 1900 Dujardin-Beaumetz (6) pub¬ 
lished his thesis on the isolation and cultivation of the oq;anism 
discovered by Nocard and Roux, which he showed could be 
grown in vitro in a special medium, consisting of Martin's pep¬ 
tone bouillon, with the addition of serum. The organism was 
-capable of traversing Berkfeld and Chamberland F. filter candles 
provided the virus or culture was suitably diluted prior to fil¬ 
tration. On the contrary, the Chamberlain B. filter candles 
formed an impassable barrier to the organism, irrespective of the 
■dilution employed. He also described the characters of the cul¬ 
ture in special broth, and on solid media, and was able to pro¬ 
voke in cattle, by subcutaneous inoculation of pure culture in 
the trunk, a typical oedematous engorgement corresponding in 
all its appearances to that following the inoculation of lung virus 
into similar aninials in similar situations. 

In 1906 Dujardin-Beaumetz (7) succeeded in producing, with 
pure cultures of the organism in broth plus sheep’s serum, and 
in broth plus horse serum, similar lesions in sheep and goats 
to those observed following the inoculation of culture in broth 
plus ox senun into cattle.- 

In 1910, Borrel, Dujardin-Beaumetz, Jeantet, and Jouan (4) 
■described in detail the morphology of the organisms they had 
isolated from pure cultures. They remarked upon the poly¬ 
morphism of the organisms in the preparations examined and 
<lescribed filamentous forms, chains, granules, round forms, ovoid 
forms, and pseudo-vibrion filaments. Asteroid forms in par- 
iicular were described, and they suggested the name “ Asterococ- 
cus mycoides " for the organism. 

Bordet, in 1910 (2), also published the result of his observa¬ 
tions concerning the morphology of the organism of contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia. He described granules and filaments re- 
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ttcmblingf spirilla and spirochetes, which originatsed from siiygle 
granules. 

Following closely on the work of Borrel, Dujardin-Beaumetc,. 
Jeantet and Jouan, and on that of Bordet, Martinovski (8), in 
1911, published an account of his observations of the organisms 
in cultures and in sections of diseased tissue. He also remarked 
upon the polymorphism of the organism, and after having, 
described various forms, some of them similar 4o some of those 
observed by Borrel, he concludes that “ the study of the pleuro¬ 
pneumonia microbe jn the tissues of infected animals, and in the 
cultures, allows us to classify the microbe of Nocard and Roux 
in the group of cocco-bacilli, so that the name “ Coccobacillus 
mycoides peri-pneumohic ” would suit it well, as it indicates all 
the properties of this singular organism.”* 

K. F. Meyer (1909) (9) described in detail the pathological 
changes which occur in the lungs and other tissues in naturally- 
infected cases of contagious pleuro-pneumonia, and also the 
changes which occur in tissues following a subcutaneous injec¬ 
tion of virus in the dewlap or in the tail. He states :—" It is 
interesting to demonstrate that whichever tissue may have been 
the seat of injection of pleuro-pneumonia virus, it always shows 
exactly the same changes as have been described as being found 
in the mterstices of the lungs under natural infection.”* 

It is of passing interest to note that Meyer, in referring to 
the complications such as necrosis of the tail, peritonitis, etc^ 
which sometimes follow the inoculation of virus, remarks:— 
” It has been stated that contamination of the vaccine is the cause 
of complications. I quite disagree with such a notion, for work¬ 
ing with absolutely pure cultures, and taking all aseptic precau¬ 
tions, we yet cannot avoid havit^^ losses. Individual disposition, 
or weakening of the constitution form the cause of the mis¬ 
fortune.”* 

Boynton (1912) (5) has shown, as a result of a close study- 
of the muscular changes brought about by intemrascular'injec¬ 
tion of infected material into otherwise healthy bovines, that the 
lesions occurring in the muscles following such injections are his¬ 
tologically comparable with the lesions occurring in the lungs in 
<ases of the disease naturally acquired. 

4. P. BIT 
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It was to be expected that, following on the isolation and sue*' 
cessful cultivation of the causal organism of contagious pleuro^ 
pneumonia, attempts would be made to apply the usual serological 
reactions, such as agglutination, precipitation, and complement 
fixation, for the diagnosis of the disease in the living animal. 

Dujardin-Beaumetz (1900) (6), after experiments with cul^ 
ture and serum from immunised bovines, announced that the 
" serum of hyper-vacemated animals is not bactericidal, and ag¬ 
glutination IS not able to be of any use in the diagnosis of pleuro¬ 
pneumonia." However, in 1906 (7) he found that massive in¬ 
travenous injections of pure culture in Martin’s broth plus horse: 
serum into horses gave rise to agg lutinins in the horse serums 
which could be demonstrated in dilutions up to 1-50. Further 
he demonstrated that this same serum would give a precipitin re¬ 
action when combined with the serum of experimentally inocu¬ 
lated bovines, and he suggested that, although as a serodiagnostic 
method it was delicate in performance, it might be of some use 
in order to confirm clinical diagnosis in certain chronic cases o£ 
the disease. 

Schochowsky in 1912 (18) published the results of his woric 
on complement fixation in relation to pleuro-pneumonia. He 
concluded that it was impossible to obtain a reliable complement 
fixation reaction, and that complement fixation had no value as 
a serodiagnostic method for contagious 'plcuro-pneumonia. This 
view was also expressed, though not so definitely, by Poppo 
(1913) (17), who obtained unsatisfactory and contradictory re¬ 
sults with his work on complement fixation. He found, how¬ 
ever, that a precipitation test (Fomet’s ring reaction), gave 
fairly reliable results, but that sera had to be specially selected 
to act as precipitinogen He concluded that the test could be 
used with advantage for the diagnosis of doubtful cases where 
the clinical evidence was insufficient. 

K. F. Meyer (1914) (10), m a review of the filterable viruses 
in general, refers briefly to the more important work which haS' 
been done in recent years on contagious pleuro-pneumonia. He 
points out that " the study of the filterable viruses is attended 
with considerable technical difficulties, and the, experimental re¬ 
sults obtained depend largeljr on the ingenuity of the experi¬ 
menter."^ Referring to the complement fixation test in pleuro¬ 
pneumonia, he states;—In some unpublished experiments the 
author found the complement fixation tests very unreliable for 
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th« demonstration of an exUtktg immunity in contogioat pleitr»> 
jpnietinionia of cattle. Only in one naturally infected aninul 
«otild immune bodies be detected.”' 

Panisset (1914) (15) has also published a summaiy of our 
present knowledge of the filterable viruses in general, and in ih>* 
tag so, has covered much of the ground covered by Meyer in hia 
review. It is interesting to note that Panisset in his summary 
states:—L’lmmunisation contre les virus filtrants ne semble pas 
-proceder des memes principes que I’inununisation contre les bac- 
teries. Les phenomenes humoraux qui accompagnent I'etat 
d’lmmunite sont peu marques (agglutination, precipitation) ou 
manquent complement, on ne les observe bien que dans la peri- 
pneumonie qui a beaucoup d’egards est une maladie bien dif- 
ferenctee Cependant la fixation des sensibilisatrices du senun 
est assez souvent observee.”* 


Cultures. 

The foregoing chapter is a short resume of the literature at my 
disposal when this research work was commenced. Although it 
seemed probable that any attempt to apply the agglutination or 
complement fixation tests for the diagnosis of contagious pleurO" 
pneumonia would not be successful, it was decided to proceed 
with the research work, more especially because no such work 
had been previously attempted in Australia. Accordingly, on 
4/10/19, a commencement was made by obtaining virulent lung 
scrosity from a naturally infected cow which was killed at the 
City Abattoirs, Melbourne. A small quantity of this lung seroaity 
was collected under aseptic conditions in sterile Pasteur pipettes, 
and inoculated direct into ten tubes of Martin's peptone bouillon 
plus 7.5 per cent, normal ox serum, and placed in the incubator at 
dT’KI. A further quantity of the long serosity from the same ahi- 
nal was collected in a sterile bottle, and brought to the laboratory. 
This serosity was used later for an experiment to demonstrate 
the filter-passing properties of the organism of contagious pleuro¬ 
pneumonia. 

Of the ten tubes inoculated direct with virulent lung serosity 
«n 4/10/19, four showed obvious contamination after 36 hours* 
incubation, and were discarded. Of the six remaining tubes one 
}>roved sterile, the other five showed in from 4.to 6 days a faint 
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«Iialetceiiee ih the culture medimn. This ^opalescence was ex- 
iM»dy slight, and could be best recognised by holding the tubes 
in such a manner that varying degrees of li^t fell upon them, 
it the same time comparing each tube with one or more control 
lubes of the same medium, which had been incubated, but which 
had not been inoculated. In order to recognise the presence of 
this slightly opalescent culture in Martin’s broth serum medium 
it is absolutely essential that each lot of tubes inoculated and 
incubated should be efiidently controlled by incubating tubes 
•4>f the same broth serum medium, which have not been inoculated, 
.And comparing them from time to time. 

fiutxultures made into Martin’s broth plus ox serum, and 
incubated at i7°C. showed in 3 to 4 days the same opalescent 
jai^iearance noted in the primary cultures. This opalescence 
40tdd still be obtained after several generations of subcultures. 

Examination of stained films, made with this opalescent broth, 
under the microscope with a magnification of 1000 diameters, 
failed to reveal any recognisable micro-organisms, the material 
in the film staining as a homogenous mass. 

In order to make sure that the opalescence in the broth was 
•Ktue to the growth of micit>-organism$, sub-cultures from the 
'broth tubes were made on to Martin’s-broth-agar with sterile ox 
aerum added after it had been sloped. On this solid medium 
very fine colonies 'developed in four days, at first only recog¬ 
nisable by means of a lens, but by the eighth day they assumed 
the sue of a pin’s point. More or less colourless at first, and 
appearing like drops of dew on the surface of the medium, they 
later on became slightly opaque. These colonies appeared on the 
surface of the agar, but were firmly embedded into it, and were 
dislodged with difficulty. In most cases they had to be dog out 
of the agaf, so firmly were they attached. Several colonies were 
temoved, and stained for microscopic examination en bloc. They 
jStained readily with the basic stains, but were decolourised by 
<}ram'8 meth^. Although the shape of the colony could be 
■distinguished under the microscope, individual organisms could 
not be seen with a magnification of 1000 diameters. 

Sub-cultures from the Martin’s broth tubes were made into 
Martin’s btxith tubes containing 1 per cent, of various sugars 
•■^ccharose, glucose, maltose, lactose, and the alcohol deriva¬ 
tives—noaonite and dulche. In the mannite and dulcite tubes no 
■jfrowth took place, This experiment was subsequently repeated 
Wtith other cultures of the organism inoculated into mannite broth 
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with a similar rcsulR In glucose Martin's broth there is a very 
definite add reaction developed. The acid reaction is apparent 
after the third day of incubation, and mcreases towards the 
eighth day, when it apparently attains its maximum, though it 
is apparent throughout the life of the culture. No gas is de¬ 
velop^ by the organism in this mtednun. In maltose Martin's- 
broth there is also a very definite acid reaction produced by the- 
organism, but no gas is developed. In lactose Martin's broth*,, 
and in saccharose Martin’s broth, there is growth of the organ¬ 
ism, but no acid or gas is developed. Tubes of each medium not 
inoculated, were incubated as controls, and showed an unaltered, 
appearance on comparison with tubes of similar media, uninocu- 
lated, and not incubated. The reaction of the organism on cul¬ 
tivation in media containing various sugars can be summarisedf 
as follows:— 

BtcufaanM GIotom MftHoie yannil* Thilotto 

Add - — - ++ - + • — - No growth • No grow th 

Qm - — , — • — • — 

-h + gild 

In order to obtain cultures it is an absolute rule that the* 
culture medium must contain serum. In ordinary broth the or> 
ganism will not develop. On ordinary nutrient agar the organ¬ 
ism will not develop. No growth takes place on gelatine. For 
all growths obtained, Martin’s peptone houdba has been used 
as a basis for the medium, and various sera have been tried in 
various proportions. Growths have been obtained in Martin’s^ 
broth, to which either ox serum, horse serum, or rabbit’s serum 
has been added. No growths have been obtained in Martin’s, 
broth with guinea-pig's serum added, although several such tubes. 
ha\e been inoculated. Growths have been obtained in Martin’s 
broth medium, m which the added ox serum did not exceed 
per cent. It was found that about the most satisfactory senun 
content for the culture medium was 7.5 per cent., although very 
fiatisfactory growths could be obtained with sightly greater or 
lesser amounts of serum in the medium. 

Filtration Exparimenta 

Experiments were made to test the filter passing properties* 
of the organism of contagious pleuro-pneumonia. Virus obtained 
from active lesions in the lungs of cattle, affected with contagious- 
pleuro-pneumonia naturally acquired, which were slaughtered at 
, the City and other Metropolitan Abidtoirs, was mixed in vaiymf 
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degrm of dilution with Martin's peptone bouillon (previously fil¬ 
tered without the addition of serum). The broth and virus 
were thoroughly mixed, and the mixture was then passed through 
a Chandterland F. filter at a pressure of 600 mm. of mercury. 
After all the broth-virus mixture had passed through the filter^ 
the requisite quantity of normal unheated ox serum was filtered 
throng the same filter into the broth-virus filtrate The result¬ 
ing filtrate was then placed in the incubator at 37<'C. 

The ^whole operation of filtration was usually accomplished 
in under li hours, but the time depended, of course, on the quan¬ 
tity of material to be filtered. Usually not more than 250 c.c. of 
broth-virus mixture, followed by the requisite amount of serum 
was passed through the one filter at the one period of filtration. 

A certain amount of difficulty was experienced in demonstra¬ 
ting the filtrability of the micro-organism, and a number of ex¬ 
periments had to be made before it was accomplished. Previ¬ 
ous workers have established the fact that, unless properly 
diluted in a definite proportion (not exceeding 2 per cent.), ia 
a medium without the addition of serum previous to filtration, the 
virus will not pass through the filter, and a sterile filtrate will 
result. Although this percentage was not exceeded in any of 
my experiments (exceptmg for a special purpose in one series of 
experiments), a sterile filtrate often resulted, and it would ap¬ 
pear that the passage of this organism through Chamberland F. 
filter candles, is not as easily accomplished as the statements of 
previous workers, would imply. It is to be regretted that, owing 
to the war, Berkfeld filters could not be obtained in Melbourne 
for this experimental work, because the passage of the organism 
through Berkfeld filters is apparently not attended with the 
same difficulties as the passage through the finer-grained filters 
such as the Chamberland F. 

In order to prove that absence of growth in the filtrate was 
not due to changes in the medium brought about by the filtration, 
the filtrate of one experiment, which had shown no growth on 
incubation was distributed into four sterile flasks, two of which 
were then inoculated from a sub-culture of the organism of 
oleuro-pneumonia, the remaining two flasks being kept as con¬ 
trols 

In the two flasks inoculated with the sub-culture, the character¬ 
istic opal^ent growth was obtained after four days’ incubation 
at 37^., the two contitil flasks remained stcrUe. 
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In order to prove that a culture obtain^ by primary mObnla- 
tioD of virulent serosity into Martin’i broth jdua me aemm, '(ras 
fUtrable, the following experiment amongst others was under- 
tidcen*— 

Two c.c. of a third sub-culture, from a culture which had been 
obtained by primary inoculation of virulent serosity into tubes Of 
Martin’s broth, plus ox serum, at the time that tte post-mortem 
examination was made, was diluted with 200 c.c.s., of Martin’s 
broth, without serum, and filtered through a Chamberland F. 
filter. Fifteen cc.s. of normal ox serum were then filtered 
through the same filter into the same fihrate, and the final re¬ 
sulting filtrate w^ well mixed and distributed into sterile test 
lubes, and incubated at 37°C Growth was apparent in 21 days. 
This experiment->-or another sunilar to it, differing only in the 
<iuantities of broth, culture and serum employed (the ratio of 
culture to broth in each instance never exceeding 1 to 100)—^wss 
repeated later with a similar result, excepting that in the second 
instance growth was not apparent until after 25 days’ incuba- 
ti(m at 37**C. These experiments prove that the organism ob¬ 
tained in primary cultures by tube inoculations made at the post¬ 
mortem is capable of passing through a Chamberland F. filter 
when the culture is properly diluted with Martin’s broth prior 
to filtration. These experiments have also demonstrated another 
important fact, namely, that while growth may be apparent in 
from 4 to 6 days following a primary inoculation of virulent 
serosity into Martin’s broth plus ox serum at a post-mortem, 
growth is not apparent until from 21 to 25 days after a filtration 
experiment through Chamberland F. filter candles. The result¬ 
ing growth in each instance, however, appears to have identical 
characters. 

If the required quantity of serum is added to Martin’s broth 
before filtration of the virulent material, the organisms will not 
pass through the filters. The Martin’s broth used for diluting 
the virus or culture prior to fHtration should first be passed 
through a Chamberland F. filter in order to facilitate the next 
filtration when the virus of culture is added. It has been demon¬ 
strated by my experiments, that a dilution of li c.c.s. of cul¬ 
ture in 100 c.c.s. of previously filtered Martin’s broth without 
serum allowed the organism to pass through the filter, but in 
anbther experiment, where 4 c.c.s. of the same culture was dfluted 
with 100 C.C.8., from the same bulk sample of Martin’s broth, the 
resulting filtrate was sterile. 
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8ummAPy. 

The results of the experimental work carried out in order 
obtain pure cultures of the organism for use in subsequent work 
can be summarised as follows:— 

(1) Martin’s broth (reaction-j-10, Eyre’s scale), with the 
ad^on of 7.S per cent, of normal ox serum, is the best medium 
to employ in order to obtain primary cultures of the organism of 
contagipus pleuro>pneumonia. Growth takes place under aerobic 
conditions of cultivation. The optimum incubation temperature 
is 3 ;^. 

(2) Good growths can be obtained on subculture into Mar¬ 
tin’s broth, with the addition of either 7.5 per cent, normal ox 
serum, or normal horse serum, or normal rabbit serum. The 
most copious growth on subculture is obtained m Martin’s broth 
plus horse serum, while Martin’s broth plus rabbit’s serum gives 
a more copious growth than Martin’s broth plus ox serum. 

(3) Following primary inoculation of Martin’s broth plus 
ox serum media with virulent serosity, cultures can be obtained 
after 3 to 4 days’ incubation at 37*’C.; whereas the same sample 
of virulent serosity diluted and filtered through a Chamberland 
F. filter does not give a recognisable growth until approximately 
21 days of incubation at 37<’C. have elapsed. 

(4) The organisms in cultures obtamed from primary inocu¬ 
lation of virulent serosity into Martin’s broth plus ox serum are 
capable of filtration through a Chamberland F. filter candle, pro¬ 
vided that the culture is first diluted with Martin’s broth (with¬ 
out serum) in the proper quantity, i.e., preferably about 1 per 
cent., but never exceeding 2 per cent. The growth obtained is 
only recognisable after approximately 21 days following the fil¬ 
tration and incubation of the. filtrate at 37'^C. 

(5) The presence of a growth of the organism in Martin’s 
broth serum media is apparent by the slight opalescence produced 
in the media after inoculation at 37**C. In order to recognise 
this opalescence it is imperative that uninoculated tubes of the 
same broth be incubated along with the inoculated ones. That 
this opalescence is produced by the growth of a micro-organism 
can be established by subcultures into other Martin’s broth tubes 
and on to Martin’s broth agar, and by the fact that in glucose 
and maltose Martin’s broth media, with the appearance of the 

the reaction of the media is rendered distinctly acid, 
W^^npaa^nq cliaqge is apparent in Martin’s broth, containing sac- 
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<haroM or lactose. Animal inoculation ultimatdy establlfhes 
the character of the organisms growing in the media. 

Serological Teats. 

In order to obtain a supply of cattle serum for subsequent 
tests, blood was obtained in sterile bottles from naturally infected 
animals which were slaughtered at the City and various Metro¬ 
politan Abattoirs. In each case the carcase of the animal sup¬ 
plying the blood sample was submitted to a post-mortem exam¬ 
ination. and lesions of contagious pleuro-pneumonia were demon¬ 
strated in the lungs before the blood sample was labelled “ posi- 
tne.” Each sample was gi\en a number, and a record kept of 
the source of each sample 

In addition to these samples, which were mainly collected by 
myself, I am indebted to the officers of the Stock Diseases Branch 
-of the Victorian Department of Agriculture for several blood 
samples taken from animals which were killed in the field. No 
sample was labelled " positive ’’ unless at the time the sample 
was taken the animal was submitted to a post-mortem examina¬ 
tion, and found to be affected with recognisable lesions of pleuro¬ 
pneumonia. In this manner it has been possible to obtain a large 
and representatn e collection of positive blood samples from 
several individual outbreaks of pleuro-pneumonia in Victoria 

Blood samples were also taken from cattle whose previous his¬ 
tory could be definitely determined, and who were known not 
to be affected with pleuro-pneumonia, or to have been m contact 
with affected animals at any time prior to the taking of the 
blood sample. In addition to these "positive” and "negative" 
blood samples, blood samples were taken from a few animals 
which had reacted to an inoculation m the tail of virulent serosity 
taken from the lungs of an infected animal. These inoculated 
animals were found on slaughter and post-mortem examination 
not to be affected with any visible lesions of pleuro-pneumonia 
in the lungs. Samples of blood were taken from time to time 
from animals which were being kept and used at the Veterinary 
Research Institute as experimental animals for pleuro-pneumonia 
and other cattle diseases. In all cases the blood was t^en from 
the jugular vein, and collected into sterile bottles. The blood was 
allowed to clot, and the serum to separate off from the clot. The 
serum was then decanted into another sterile bottle, and diluted in 
parts’ Vkh 1 per ednt. carbolic acid in normal saline iolu-' 
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ikm Samples of serum were then kept in the ice>chest for use 
as required For use they were further diluted, if necessary, 
with saline solution immediately prior to being used in the tests 
until the required dilution was obtained A complete list of the 
serum samples obtained is as follows — 


aenim 
taupit No 

bourn 



1 


Natural Infection 

• 

• 

2 


Natural Infection 

- 


3 


Natural Infection 

. 

- 

4 


Natural Infection 


- 

5 


Natural Infection 

. 

- 

d 


Natural Infection 

. 

- 

7 


Institute Cow No 

36 

- 

8 


Natural Infection 

- 

- 

9 


Direct contact with 

in 



fected animals 

- 

- 

10 


Direct contact with 

in 


- 

fected animals 

- 

- 

11 
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Agglutination. 

Macroscopic Mothod, 

For the purposes of an agglutuiation test a culture (second sub' 
culture 20 days old) of the organism in Martin's broth plus 7S 
per cent ox serum was taken and tested with known positive 
and native sera, Nos 8 and 7 respectively. The ingredlenta 
were mixed in small agglutination tubes in the following pro¬ 
portions, and placed m the incubator at 37^ for 24 hours when, 
the result was read 
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No agglutination was perceptible in any tube of either series^ 
when the result was read after 24 hours’ incubation at 37^C. The 
tubes were allowed to stand at room temperature for a further 
period of 16 hours, and were again exammed, but no different 
result was obtained at this second reading. 

In the conduct of these agglutination tests, those cultures were 
selected which showed a majcimum amount of opalescence. It 
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should bs noted, Jiowever, that the opalescence present in 
any'of the cultures was extremely slight, and after the addition, 
of serum and saline to the culture in the test, it was practicalty^ 
impossible to recognise any opalescence at all. In consequence of 
that fact, there was very little basis for comparing one tube with, 
another, in order to note whether there had been any clearing 
of the fluid in the tubes. 

Even if complete agglutination of all the organisms present 
in any tube were to take place, it is certain that the resulting 
deposit of agglutinated micro-organisms would be very slight 
indeed, and it is possible that it might not be easily recognisable 
as a deposit, particularly when no information can be obtained 
from an examination of the fluid for clearing. 

An agglutination test was again set up, using as test sera Nos. 
3 (positive) and 17 (n^ative). An alteration was made in the 
total quantity of the ingredients in the series of tubes, 1.5 c.c.s. 
of culture being taken as the standard amount of culture for each 
tube. The other ingredients were added to each tube fai their 
proper quantities, viz., the quantities used in the first test. These 
tubes were also placed in the incubator at 37<*C. for 24 hours^ 
then examined, and then allowed to stand at room temperature 
for a further period of 16 hours, and again examined. There 
was no recognisable agglutination in any tube in either series, 
and altogether the result was exactly similar to that obtained 
with the test of sera Nos. 7 and 8 

Simultaneously with the test of sera Nos. 3 and 17, another 
test was set up, the sera used being Nos. 30 and 17. Serum No. 
30 was obtained from Calf 1, an experimental animal used at the 
Veterinary Research Institute, and one which had reacted to< 
a subcutaneous inoculation in the tail of virulent serosity, taken 
from the lungs of an active case of pleuro-pneumonia. This 
calf hail subsequently received a subcutaneous inoculation of 
5 c c s of virulent serosity behind the shoulder without any ex¬ 
tensive swelling being produced. Later, it had received 15 c.c s. 
of an 8 days’ old pure culture of the organism in Martin’s broth 
ox serum subcutaneously behind the other shoulder without any 
swelling or tissue change being produced at the site of inocula¬ 
tion. It was therefore assumed that Calf 1 had acquired a con¬ 
siderable degree of immunity against the inoculation of virulent 
pleuro-pneumonic material. For the test with this serum a 
second subculture 22 days old, in Martin’s broth ox serum wa» 
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-Mcd u the test culture The result of the agglutinstum test with 
Ihii eenun was as follows *— 
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+ - Afrlotlmtion and Ndlm«ntatioii -Netcatlve reaotloh 

f « UmfoWilt agirlutinatlon Y - Doubtful nartioii 


In tubes 1 and 2 in the Serum-No -30 senes, agglutination was 
perceptible after 24 hours’ incubation at 37^L Ihc amount of 
deposit in either tube ivas very small but it could be clearly 
lecognibed Tube 3, after 24 hours’ incubation, appeared to show 
some agglutination, but it was so indefinite it could not be re¬ 
corded as a “ positive ” result When read after standing at room 
temperature for a further period of 16 hours, tube 3 showed 
agglutination, while tube 4 showed an indefinite agglutmation 
jimilar to tube 3 at 24 hours Tubes 1 and 2, after standing at 
room temperature showed agglutination and sedimentation, which 
was very clearly recognisable The reactions with Serum No 17 
were negative throughout, while all the controls were negative 
also. 

Having obtamed a positive agglutination reaction with the 
jerum of an anhnal which had been experimentally inoculated, the 
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4}uestion n^tu^ally Arises: How can the fafluret to secure posi¬ 
tive reactions with the sera from animals which are naturally 
affected with the disease be explained? It is conceivable, of 
4X>urse, that the amount of antib^y (agglutinin) substance pre¬ 
sent in the blbod serum of a naturally infected animal falls far 
short of the amount whidi is produced in an experimental ani¬ 
mal as the result of several 'subcutaneous injections of virulent 
serosity and culture, and that, while with the latter serum agglu¬ 
tination can be observed as a macroscopic reaction, with the 
serum of a naturally infected animal a g glutination may be only 
partially complete, and may not be recognisable macroscopically, 
i^ it< takes place at all. 

An important point which must not be overlooked is the 
method adopted in the immunisation of Experimental Calf 1. 
This animal was injected subcutaneously with virulent serosity, 
and subsequently with virulent serosity, and later with pure 
culture in Martin’s broth ox serum. 

The serum of an animal immunised m such a manner might 
possibly contain specific precipitins for ox serum, in which case 
turbidity in the reaction obtained with the serum of Calf 1,'when 
tested for agglutinins, may have been due to some precipitin 
clement, at least in part. 

Zinsser (1914) (21), in discussing the specificity of precipitins 
and the precipitin reaction, refers to the experiments of Uhlen- 
huth, who ** obtained a specific anti-hare serum by treating rab¬ 
bit's blood with hare’s blood—an astonishing result, m view of 
the close zoological relations between these animals Isopre- 
cipitins, that is, precipitins resulting from the treatment of ani¬ 
mals with blood from another individual of the same species, 
have also been described by Schutze and others They 
are not, however, regular in their appearance, nor are they very 
potent when obtained,”^’ 

It is very improbable, therefore, that an isoprecipitin isouUI 
be formed in the blood of Calf 1, as a result of the immunising 
injections of virulent serosity and culture in Martin's broth, 
each of which mjections contained a small amount of ox serum. 
Even assuming that an isoprecipitin was present, it scarcely seems 
possible that the serum of Calf 1 could produce by a precipitin 
reaction alone, such a definite deposit as that which occurred in 
the agglutination test already referred to. 

11. P. SSB. 
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Microscopic Method. 

In order to test whether the usual microscopic method of ol>> 
serving the agglutination reaction could furnish any additional 
evidence over the macroscopic method, two hanging-drop pre¬ 
parations were made under cover slips on hollow glass slides^ 
the cover slips being ringed round with vaseline in order to pre¬ 
vent evaporation of the hanging drops. One hang^ drop con¬ 
sisted only of pure culture of the organism in Martin’s broth 
plus ox serum, and on microscopic examination showed no trace 
of any'recognisable micro-organisms when using the highest mag¬ 
nification available (1000 diameters). The other hanging drop* 
consisted of a mixture of the same culture, and a positive serum 
ih the proportion of 2 parts of culture to 1 part of serum dilu¬ 
tion, serum No. 12 being used. This preparation was examined 
micfo.scopicalIy at various intervals extending over 4 hours, but 
at no time could any alteration in the appearance of the hang¬ 
ing drop be observed. No difference in aj^earance under the 
microscope could be noted when the hanging dre^ containing 
culture and serum was compared with that containing culture 
only. 

In order to have a further means of comparison it was de¬ 
cided to repeat this hanging drop test, and to control it more effi¬ 
ciently, two additional hanging drop preparations were put up 
Thus we had for examination four hanging drop preparations, 
containing the following ingredients respectively:— 

Hanging-Drop Preparation No. 1, containing culture only. 

Hanging-Drop Preparation No 2, containing culture (2 
parts), and serum dilution (1 part); the serum being 
Serum No 12 (positive serum). 

Hanging-Drop Preparation No. 3, containing culture (2 
parts), and .serum dilution (1 part); the serum being 
Serum No. 30. 

Hanging-Drop Preparation No 4, containing culture (2 
parts), and serum dilution (1 part); the serum being 
No 17 (negative serum). 

Serum No was the serum from Experimental Calf 1, which 
had previously given a positive agglutination reaction when tested 
by the macroscojnc method 

Serum No 17 was a negative serum, and had previously given 
a negative agglutination reaction when tested by the macroscopic 
method. The preparations were examined microscopically at 
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intervals extending over 5 hours, daring which time no alteration 
was apparent in any of the preparations. Even in Preparation 
No. 3, which contained Serum No. 30, no agglutination could 
be recognised under the microscope. 

Agglutination Experlmenta with Concentrated Culture. 

In conducting the macroscopic agglutination test it had been 
found that the dilution of culture brought about by the addition 
of test serum made it impossible to recognise any opalescence in 
the fluid in the tubes It was therefore considered advisable to 
attempt to produce a concentration of the culture so that the 
opalescence would be more distinct, and would be clearly visible 
when the other ingredients of the test were added. Culture 
in Martin’s broth ox seruni was placed in centrifuge tubes and 
whirled in an electric centrifuge a| the highest speed the machine 
was capable of attaining (2500 revolutions per minute) for 4^ 
hours. At the end of that time the tubes were examined, but 
it was found that it was not possible to effect concentration of 
micro>organisms in that manner, because the opalescent particles 
(organisms) in the broth were so fine and light they could not 
be thrown down to the bottom of the tubes. 

An attempt was then made to concentrate culture by the eva- 
-poration of some of the fluid medium in which the cultQre was 
growing This evaporation was first tried at room temperature 
by placing a quantity of culture in a flat dish (Petri dish) inside 
a desiccator, provided with a circular trough, which contained 
pure sulphuric acid. Inside the desiccator a more or less com¬ 
plete vacuum was established and maintained. It was found that 
with such an apparatus, the rate of evaporation at room tem¬ 
perature was too slow, so the apparatus was placed in the incu¬ 
bator and evaporation attempted at incubator temperature At in- 
<ubator temperature, and with the joints of the desiccator sealed 
with “ plasticine ” (the temperature made it impossible to use 
vaseline for the purpose), there was difficulty in maintaining the 
vacuum, and, altogether, the experiment was not a success. Tt 
was then decided to attempt the evaporation of culture at room 
temperature by tising a method, of which the following is a des¬ 
cription:— 

424 c.c. of culture in Martin’s broth plus ox serum was placed 
In a flask (Flask A), furnished with a side-arm, and the mouth 
cf the flask was firmly cloMd with a tightly fitting solid rubber 
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stopper. A length of india-rubber pressure tnb^ wm attedwrf 
to the side arm of Flask A, the other end of the ttAing beiac; 
attached to the side arm of Flask B. Flask B was empty, and was- • 
. closed at the mouth by an india-rubber stopper, which was per¬ 
forated to give passage to a length of glass tubit^, one end of 
which extended to the bottom of Flask B. On tte other end 
of this g^ass tube another piece of india-rubber pressure tubing* 
was attached, and was connected to a piece of glass tubing 
perforating the india-rubber stopper of Ftaric C, which was a. 
flask exactly similar to Flask B. A piece of india-rubber pres¬ 
sure tubing connected Flask C by the side arm to the tub¬ 
ing perforating the cork of a Sulphuric Acid Tower (D). The- 
sulphuric acid tower was connected by rubber tubing to an as¬ 
pirator. (A Korting pattern water pump.) This aspirator main¬ 
tained a negative pressure in Flasks A. B, C, and in the tower 
D. Flask A, containing the culture was kept at room tempera¬ 
ture. Flask B was placed in a receptacle containing crushed 
ice and salt, the flask being quite covered by the freezing mix¬ 
ture Additional ice and salt were added from time to time as 
required. The fluid, which collected in Flask B, was transferred 
to Flask C by aspiration. At the end of 24 hours the apparatus 
was dismantled, and the contents of Flask A were measured,, 
and were found to be only 173 c.c.s.; 251 c.c.s. of clear watery 
solution having passed over into Flasks B and C. This 173 c.c.s. 
of concentrated culture showed a very marked turbidity, and 
a quantity of it was used as an antigen (Antigen J) in the com¬ 
plement fixation test, and a further quantity was used for ag¬ 
glutination tests as follows:— 

First Test. 

Concentrated culture with Serum No. 26 (positive), and Serum 
No. 7 (negative). 
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iiecond Test 

Concentrated culture with Serum No 23 (positive), and Seram 
No 31 (negative) 

This test was set up in exactly the same manner as the preced¬ 
ing test (Test 1), and the result obtained was exactly similar to 
that obtained with Test 1 

r/urd Test. 

Concentrated culture with Serum No 30 (from Experimental 
Calf 1), and Serum No 31 (negative). 
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The marked turbidity of the concentrated culture made it p 08 > 
aible to atill recognise some turbidity in the tubes when the neces¬ 
sary amounts of serum and saline were added, so that, in these 
tests with concentrated culture, it was possible to compare the 
fluid in the tubes for any clearii^ which might take place dur¬ 
ing the test. Excepting with the tubes containing Serum No. 
30, no clearing of the test fluid occured, and no agglutination 
could be demonstrated when serum from a naturally infected 
animal was mixed with a culture of the filter passing organism 
isolated from a case of contagious pleuro-pneumonia. 

The failure to obtain a recognisable agglutination reaction with 
this concentrated culture when mixed with the sera of naturally 
infected animals made us abandon the agglutination test as a 
potential diagnostic reaction for the detection |of contagious 
pleprO-pneumonia in the living animal. 

Ability of the Organism to Qrow In Media containing 

Immune Sera. 

On the conclusion of these aggultihation tests it was decided 
to try if the addition to the culture medium of serum from natur¬ 
ally infected and from experimentally inoculated animals would 
influence the growth of the organisms when subcultures were 
made into such media. For this experiment, three <ieparate 
hatches of media were prepared. The first consisted of Martin’s 
Peptone Broth plus 7.5 per cent of Serum No. 27, which was 
obtained from a naturally infected animal The second consisted 
■of Martin’s Peptone Broth, plus 7.9 per cent, of serum No. 30, 
which was obtained from Experimental Calf 1. The third con¬ 
sisted of Martin’s Peptone Broth plus 7.5 per cent, of normal 
ox senim. 

Several tubes of each batch of medium.were inoculated from a 
primary culture of the organism in Martin’s broth plus normal ox 
serum. Growths took place in all the tubes inoculated. In the 
tubes containing Serum No. 27 (from a naturally infected ani¬ 
mal) the characteristic opalescence was observed four days after 
inoculation and incubation at 37**C., and on comparison with the 
tubes of Martin's broth, plus normal ox serum, inoculated at the 
same time from the same source, no difference in the degree of 
opalescence, or in the general appearance of the cultures could 
be observed. On comparing the cultures containing the serum 
from Experimental Calf 1 with those containing Serum No. 27’* 
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it was diMfaictljr noticeable that in the foraier tubes the charac* 
teriatic opalescence was more marked, but there was no recog- 
3 iisable sedimentation at the bottom of the culture tubes. It is 
not considered that the increased opalescence m the cultures 
jj;rowing in the media containing the serum of Experimental Calf 
I was produced by a more vigorous growth of the organisms in 
4 ho8e tubes, but m all probability it was due to a partial agglu¬ 
tination of the organisms in the culture fluid, and the intercep¬ 
tion of rays of light in their passage through the culture fluid 
]by the slight agglomerations of partly agglutinated organisms 
ilMting in the culture media. The experiment was adequately 
.controlled by incubating at the same time tubes of the same media 
-W'hich had not been inoculated with the primary culture. These 
control tubes maintained an unaltered appearance throughout 

Complement Fixation. 

To test the complement fixation reaction in contagious pleuro- 
gineumonia, the following ingredients for the test were prepared 
.as required. 

(i) Haemolytic Amboceptor. —^The serum of a rabbit immun¬ 
ised by repeated injections of the washed red blood corpuscles 
*o{ a sheep. This rabbit’s serum was inactivated by heating in 
A water bath at 56°C. for 30 minutes, and for the tests was em¬ 
ployed in a dilution of 1 in 1000 with saline solution. The exact 
^lilution and the amount for the test was established at the com¬ 
mencement of the test by one or more titration experiments. The 
titre of this Haemolytic Amboceptor was never less than 1 in 
1000 when used in any of the complement fixation tests. 

(i) Corpuscle Suspension. —A 5 per cent, suspension in saline 
rsolution of the washed red blood cells of a sheep. 

(3) Complement. —Fresh guinea-pig’s serum, diluted 1 in 10 
“with saline solution, the minimum haemolytic dose (M.H.D.) 
^ng established by titration. 

(4) Saline Solution. —0.9 per cent, sodium chloride solution, 
Altered, and sterilised. 

(SJ Test Sera, —Obtained from Bovines. 

In the earlier complement fixation tests, which were carried 
on over a period of several months, the test sera were diluted 
with equal parts of 1 per cent, carbolic acid in saline solution 
'for preservation, and were kept in the ice chest for use as re¬ 
squired. They were further diluted with physiological saline solu- 
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tioo inmediatdy prior to «se m tiw walk A1rtM>Wg|l liit.^ppw 
of carbdie acid present in the amount of acsin»40a|ioitniod. 
in the tests was infinitesimal, it was considered that bettor eaooMa' 
might be obtained if the carbolic add' ana dknioated altsctthoet. 
It was therefore decided to inactivate the bovine seim a| StPC* 
for half an hour on two conseaithre dajra as soon aa y n a ai hl e 
after collection, and store them in the ioe diest in an undihttcd 
form for use at required. It has been found that sera so treated 
mvariably remain clear and sterile. 

Tests made with two quantities of serum from the one animal, 
one quantity of which was only once heated at Sfi^C. for half 
an hour, the other quantity being heated at 56PC. for half an 
hour on two consecutive days, showed no difference in their com¬ 
plement fixing properties. The doidile heating is advisable if 
th^ sera are to be preserved for any length of time. 

(6) Antigen .—Cultures m Martin's broth plus ox serum or 
horse serum were used as Antigens, but before use were pre¬ 
pared as follows*—The culture was heated in a water bath at 
Sd^’C. for one hour, then diluted in equal parts with 1 per cent, 
carbol saline solution The mixture was then placed in a mechani¬ 
cal shaking apparatus, and thoroughly shaken for 5 hours. It 
was then placed in the ice chest for 24 hours, and before use in 
the test was further diluted by using 1 part of culture mixture* 
to 4 parts of 0.9 per cent, saline solution, forming a 1 in 10 dilu¬ 
tion of the original culture. 

With the exception of “ Antigen A," all the culture prepara¬ 
tions used from time to time as antigens in the complement fixa¬ 
tion tests were prepared in the above manner. The various cul¬ 
tures prepared and tested as antigens are enumerated in the fol¬ 
lowing table:— 

Antigen A —A fourth subculture of the filter-passing organ¬ 
ism in Martin's broth ox serum. It was first used on 18/11/19, 
after 8 days of growth, in a 1 in 10 dilution with saline solu¬ 
tion. It was anticomplementar/ when any quantity in excess or 
0.1 c.c. of a 1 in 10 dilution was used. On 24/11/19, it was not 
anticomplementary when used in an amount of 0.25 c.c. of 
1 in 10 dilution. On 11/12/19 (after 30 days of growth) it 
showed anticomplementary action in quantities of 0.1 c.c. of a 
1 in 10 dilution in saline, 

Antigen B .—A first subculture, 12 days old, in Martin's brotla 
ox setum. Not anticon^ementary in doses of 0.25 cx, of a i- 
in lO^llyrion. 
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• Anfig** C.’^A third subculture, 14 days old, in Martin’s broth- 
borse scmm. (Primary culture In librtin’s broth ox serum, 
first add tBoond subculturet iit Martin's broth horse serum.) It 
was markedly antioomplementar/ in quantities of 0.2S cc. of 
a 1 in 10 dilution, but gave no i^ibitkm of haemolysis in quanr ‘ 
titles of 0.15 C.C. of a' 1 in 10 dilution. 

Antigtn 17.—A divalmit antigen.. A mixture of a third sob- 
culture 8 days edd, and a second subculture 10 days old, from, 
two separate sources. Both cultores were grown in Martin’s 
broth plus ox sennn. Not anticomplementary 'in quantities of 
0.25 C.C. of a 1 in 10 dilution. 

Antigen E. —A 28 days old culture (filtration experiment) in 
Martin’s broth ox serum. Not anticomplementary in quantities 
of 02 l c.c. of a 1 in 10 dilution. Slight inhibition with 0.25 c.c. 
of the same dilution. 

Atitigen F. —Lung serosity from an active case of contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia. Very anticomplementaiy in all quantities of 
a 1 in 10 dilution. 0.5 c c. of a 1 in 20 dilution in saline showed 
no inhibition of haemolysis. 

Antigen G, —Oedematous fluid from the zone of inoculation 
behind shoulder (Experimental Cow 4), taken 16 days after in* 
oculation. Not anticompleiAentary in quantities of 0.3 c.c. of a 
1 in 10 dilution. 

Antigen H .—A polyvalent antigen made up of four strains of 
culture in Martin’s broth ox serum. (One culture 8 days old; 
one culture 14'days old; one culture 16 days old; and one culture 
21 days old). Culture mixture not anticomplementary in quan¬ 
tities of 0.25 c.c. of a 1 in 10 dilution. 

An(igen /.—Concentrated culture in Martin’s broth plus ox 
serum, concentrated by evaporation (vide supra). 

I 

Oomplament Fixation Testa with Pure Culture. 

These various culture preparations were tested for comple¬ 
ment fixation wkh known positive and negative sera. A num¬ 
ber of tests were conducted with each antigen preparation, but 
in every case the test showed that the antigen plus positive serum 
combination did not fix cora{fiement; the final result in all such 
cases being complete haemolysis Antigen plus negative serum 
gave complete haemolysis al^; thus, complete haemolysis took 
place irrespective of whether the serum used was obtained front 
a positive or negative source. 
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Serum No. 30 from Experimental Calf 1 (the animal whose* 
serum had previously given a positive agglutination reaction when 
tested by the macroscopic method) Was tested with various cul* 
ture preparations including Antigen J. There was no fixation 
of complement in any combination tested, and the haemolysis 
was just as complete in the positive serum series as it was in 
the native serum series put up at the same time. 

Culture preparations (antigens) obtained by the cultivation 
of virulent serosity from the lungs of the animal suppljring posi¬ 
tive Serum No. >28, were tested with this latter serum for com¬ 
plement fixation. It was found that, in each instance, the re¬ 
actions were negative. 

Various other tests were carried out with culture preparations 
v/hich It IS unnecessary to enumerate. Suffice it to say that in 
no case, using culture as an antigen, was a positive complement 
fixation result obtained. 

DIaouaalon. 

At this stage it was decided to review that portion of the work 
relating to complement fixation, in an endeavour to ascertain the 
reason why, in the tests carried out, it had been impossible to 
obtain complement fixation with a known positive serum. 

It is conceivable, of course, that filterable virdaes in general 
■do not behave in the same way as bacteria, i.e., they may not 
react to the usual serological tests that bacteria react to. This 
idea is strengthened by the fact that, although the usual serologi¬ 
cal reactions have been tested with a number of other filterable 
viruses, as well as with contagious pleuro-pneumonia by several 
experienced workers, the results obtained have either nega¬ 
tive, or else so contradictory that it has been impossible t(f elab¬ 
orate a test, using the or^nary technique of such serological 
reactions, which could be used with certainty for dic(gnostic pur¬ 
poses. On the other hand it is possible that certain serological 
reactions can be obtained, provided a special technique is em¬ 
ployed, either in the preparation of the component parts of the 
test, or in the method of conducting the test, or both. 

Antigen*. 

The first question which presented itself on reviewing the 
earlier complement fixation experiments was: Were the anti¬ 
gens used in those experiments strong* enough in a specific sense 
to bring about complement fixation? It will have been noted 
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that when antigens consisting of pure cultures of the otganism 
of contagious {deuro-pneumonia in Martin’s broth were used^ 
complement fixation did not occur. 

These results were capable of one of two interpretations:— 

(1) That culture was unsuitable for antigenic purposes; 

(2) That complement fixing antibodies were not present 
in the serum of animals affected with contagious pleuro¬ 
pneumonia. 

The first interpretation was temporarily accepted as the more 
probable. The second could not be accepted without further 
evidence; so, in order to determine whether complement fixing, 
antibodies were or were not present in the serum of animals 
affected with contagious pleuro-pneumonia, tissue extracts were 
next prepared and tested as antigens. 

The first tissue extracts prepared were saline extracts of 
diseased lung tissue, taken from animals showing active and ex¬ 
tensive lesions of contagious pleuro-pneumonia on post-mortem 
examination. These saline extracts of diseased lung tissue were 
prepared as follows:— 

Carefully selected diseased lung tissue was cut into small pieces 
and ground up in a mortar with a little sterile sea sand. Four 
times its weight of carbol saline solution was added, and the 
mixture placed in a tightly stoppered bottle, and shaken for five 
hours in a mechanical shaking apparatus. The mixture was then 
filtered through gauze to remove all the coarser particles of the 
tissue. It was then placed in the ice chest for a week, to allow 
sedimentation to take place, after which tune the supematent 
fiuld was carefully pipetted off without disturbing the deposit. 
The supematent fluid—which is yellowish-brown in colour, and 
slightly opalescent—was then diluted 1 part in 10 with 0.9 per 
cent, saline solution, and was used in that dilution in the test, 
after titration to determme the anticomplementary unit. 

These saline extracts were thoroughly tested with a number of 
known positive and known negative sera, but in no instance was 
a positive fixation result obtained. 

A saline extract of the sub-epidermal tumour tissue removed 
from the inflammatory tumour, which had developed behind the 
shoulder of an experimentally inoculaied animal (Experimental 
Cow 4) was next prepared. This tissue was not regarded as en¬ 
tirely satisfactory for test purposes, for, at the time of its^ re¬ 
moval, the tissue was showing marked evidence of necrosis. The 
method adopted in the preparation of this tissue extract differed' 
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from the method tmploTed for Hie pre|if|nt]Km of tfad 
saline extracts of luof ttsst» and was as fcdlowa —10 yranH 
of the inflamed subepidermal tmhour tissue was cut iflto small 
pieces and ground up m a mortar with a little sterile sea sand. 
dOccs ofOSper cent carbolic acid in 09 per cent saline sola>' 
tion wag then added and the mixture placed la a tiglut^ 
pered bpttle and shaken m a mechaiucal shaker for five hours 
It was then filtered through gauze to reasote the coarser par 
tides and then placed in the. we ehetr'fbr a week beiiy diakon up 
occasionally It was finally allowed to sedUbnent and the super 
natent fluid decanted Thia ftvnfi was filtered through filter paper 
and again placed in the ice chest for a further 48 hours The 
supematent fluid was then carefully pipetted off without dis^ 
turbing the slight deposit m the bottle 1 c c of this fluid was 
then diluted with 9 c c s of 09 per cent salme solution and was 
titrated to determine the antKomplcmentary unit This t in 10 
dilution was used m the test 

When tested with positue sera Kos 11 and 25 this saline ex 
tract gave a negative reaction but when tested with Serum No 
30 (from Experimental Calf 1) a positive complement fixation 
was recorded This was the first positive complement fixation 
result recorded although Serum No 30 had been tested with 
I tactically every antigen preparation which had been previously 
tried 

It should be pointed out that Experimental Calf No 1 had 
been specially immunised by several subcutaneous inoculations 
of \irulent material therefore the serum of Calf 1 would be 
expected to be highly specific and not properly comparable with 
the serum of an animal affected with the disease naturally ac 
quired 

As extracts of sub epidermal tumour tissue apparently offered 
the most favourable chances of obtaining a successfully reacting 
antigen a number of salme extracts were prepared from sub 
epidermil tumour tissue taken from behind the shoulder of 
]^penmental Cow 6 (who was destroyed owing to the exten 
sive infiltrating oedema which had developed as a result of the 
inoculation of pure virus behmd the shoulder and from which 
the animal was dying) This extract gave a strongly positive 
result when tested with Serum No 30 and gave some fixatioo 
with positive sera Nos 33 36 37 and 39 but with positive sera 
Nos 34 35 35a 35b and 38 the results were negative haemo- 
lysis faking place m the antigen containmg tubes just as readily 
:as m the serum control tubes which did not contam antigen 
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iUcKthpllo Extr«ott of PI—a—d Tl—ue uaad m Antigen. 

Salim extracts of diseased tUsue having proved unaatiatehtory 
for antigen purposes, alcoholic extracts were next prepared and 
Seated. * Thin slices of inflamed sub-epidermal tumour tis»ue 
taken from Cow 6, when the animal was destroyed, had been 
•dried in the incubator at 37<C. for some days, and preserved 
in the dry state in a closely stoppered bottle. Of this dried 
tissue, 5 grams were taken, and finely pulverised in a mortar 
with the addftioq of a small quantity of powdered glass. 50 
<x.B. of alcohol were then added, the whole placed in a tightly 
stoppered bottle, and placed in a mechanical shaking apparatus 
and thoroughly shaken for 12 hours. It was then stored in the 
ice chest for 12 days, being shaken up at least once a day. The 
fluid was then poured off into centrifuge tubes, and whirled in 
the centrifuge. The supematent fluid was then carefully pipetted 
•off without disturbing the deposit. 1 c.c. of this alcoholic ex¬ 
tract was diluted with 9 c.c.s. of 0.9 per cent, saline solution, the 
•dilution being made slowly in order to obtain the maximum 
amount of turbidity. This antigen dilution was then titrated in 
order to ascertain its anticomplementary and complementary 
units. 

An important point of technique m the preparation of this 
antigen for test purposes is the method of diluting the alcoholic 
extract with saline solution. 

If the alcoholic extract and salute solution are mixed quickly 
a slightly turbid mixture results which gives only slight fixation 
when tested with known positive sera. the other hand, when 
the alcoholic extract and saline solution are mixed slowly, an 
extremely turbid mixture is obtained, the amount of turbidity 
being in direct proportion to the time allowed for mixing. The 
mixtures possessing the maximum amount of turbidity have been 
found on testing to give the maximum amount of fixation. 

The alcoholic extract of sub-epidermal tumour tissue was 
tested with a number of known positive and known negative sera, 
and after having been tested with 24 different sera, it was found 
that the test result in each case was in agreement with the post¬ 
mortem findii^s when the animals supplying the test sera were 
‘slauj^tered and escamined. 

Thus it is svidsHi that complsmsnt fixing antibodies are pre- 
sent in the sera of animals affected with contagious pleuro-pneu’^ 
mania, and the complement fixation test provides us with a means 
af differentiating between infected and non^nfected animaU. 
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Conglutinin. 

It was found, when carrying out tests with the alcoholic ex¬ 
tract of sub-epidermal tumour tissue, that, while complement 
fixation occurred with known positive sera, the reaction was liable, 
to become masked by a subsequent haemolysis of the sensitised 
red blood cells added as an indicator. 

Different positive sera exhibited this tendency to bring about 
final haemolysis m varying degrees—ix., some were more prone 
to it than others—but as haemolysis invariably occurred, it wa» 
evident that there was contained in the test serum some element 
which was capable of acting upon the sensitised red blood oella^ 
after fixation of complement had occurred. This haemolysis 
made it exceedingly difficult to differentiate between the reaction 
given by a known negative serum, and a known positive serum, 
because, in some cases, the length of tune between the haemo* 
lysis with a negative serum, and the haemolysis with a positive 
serum was only a matter of a few minutes. 

It was also noticed that in the final test, on the addition of 
the sensitised red blood cells, the red blood cells were almost im¬ 
mediately agglutinated ’’ and sedimented more or less com¬ 
pletely at the bottom of the tubes. 

It was thought at first that this " agglutination ” of red blood 
cells could be made use of for diagnostic purposes, but it was 
very soon demonstrated that, while, as a general rule, the pheno¬ 
menon occurred earliest in the tubes containing negative sera, 
certain of the tubes containing positive sera also showed early 
“ agglutination," of the red blood cells. 

On the other hand, some tubes containing negative sera showed 
a delayed " agglutination " of the red blood cells. A similar de¬ 
layed " agglutination ” was also shown in certain of the tubes 
containing positive sera. 

It was thus evident that this phenomenon was of no diagnostic 
importance, because its appearance depended upon some sub¬ 
stance which was present in all the bovine sera tested, although 
present in a varying amount. This substance was not more 
often present in negative sera than in positive sera, although, as 
a genera] rule, the reaction appeared earlier with negative sera. 

Bordet and Gay (1906) (3) in studying the action of inacti¬ 
vated bovine serum upon sensitised corpuscles in the presence of 
complement, demonstrated the presence in bovine serum of a 
specific substance which they first referred to as ''colloid su^ 
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•Unce.” bat which they afterwards termed conglutmin.'' The 
^Dttnie '* eongltttinmwas suggested by the action of this sttlb- 
stanpe upon sensitised red Mood cells, with a suitable oomple' 
mcnt In such a com b i n a t ion “the red Uood cells were euer- 
'gcticaUy t* agglutinated" and sedimented. Although the reae- 
tien was similar to the action of a powerful agglutinin, it differed 
from the action of an agglutinin in that complement was a neces¬ 
sary hifredient in the cmnbination for this phenomenon to occur. 
Complement is not necessary to Complete the action of an agglu- 
tinin. 

These authors found that this subs t a n ce - ■ congiutinin—-pre- 
Sent in varying amounts in bovine sera, was capable of exer- 
cistng a remarkable influence upon the fiiud result in a haemolytic 
test In a series of experiments they demonstrated that the sub¬ 
stance, acting in conjunction with a weak complement, could con- 
glutinate and haemolyse sensitised red blood cells, although the 
amount of complement taking part in the reaction, by itsdf and 
without congiutinin, was incapable of producing haemolysis. In 
other words, h was demonstrated that congiutinin co^d com¬ 
bine with a weak complement,* and the combination crald then 
exert a powerful ^emolytic action up<m scnsidied red Uood 
cells. 

In the'technique of the complement fixation tests described in 
the previous chapter, the complement was titrated against one 
unit of seruitised red blood cell suspension, in order to deter¬ 
mine the minimum haemolytic dose (M.H.D.) of complement. 
Against this standardised haemolytic S 3 rstem the other ingredi¬ 
ents of the test were titrated, in order to ascertain the proper 
quantities of each to employ in the final stage of the test. When, 
however, in the final test, bovine serum and coihplement are 
mixed together, and incubated, and then sensitised red blood 
cells are added, the influence of congiutinin becomes exerted, and 
the previously titrated M.H.D. of complement 'apparently be¬ 
comes more than the M.H.D. required for haemolysis,^so that 
a fixation with a positive serum may still leave suflicimt com¬ 
plement available to be reinforced by the congiutinin present, 
and produce haemolysis of the sensitised red blood cells. 

In order to test this hypothesis, the following experiment was 
carried out:— 

A series of tubes (Series A) was set up, and into each tube 
was meftsured decreasing quantities of fre^ guinea-pig’e serum 
(1 in 10 dilution), from 0.5 c.c. downwards. The fluid in all 
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the tttbe$ was then brought to a common level by the addition 
of 09 per cent saluie solution, so that each tube contained 2,5 
c c of fluid One unit of sensitised red blood- cells (sheep) was 
then added to each tube, and, after shaking, the tubes were placed 
in the meubator at 37*’C Results were read at the end of half 
an hoar, one hour, and two hours' mcubation respectivdy, and, 
of the tubes showing complete haemolysis, the one contaming 
the smallest amount of complement was noted From the table 
set out below it will be seen that this tube was tube 6, whidi 
contained 0 25 c c of complement dilution, that amount being 
the minimum quantity required to completely haemolyse one 
unit of sensitised red blood cdls in one hour at 37**C Even 
-after two hours' mcubation it was found that no tidie lower than 
tube 6 in the series showed cmnplete haemolysis 

Parallel with senes A, senes B was set up The quantities 
of sensitised red blood cells and complement dilution were exactly 
the same as those used in the oirresponding tubes m senes A, 
but to each tube in senes B (excepting where indicated in the 
controls), 015 cc of a 1 in 10 dilution of mactivated bovine 
serum was added The tubes wire filled to a common level with 
saline solution, as m senes A, and placed in the incubator at 
, the results being read after half an hour, one hour, and 
two hours' incubation Each senes was thoroughly controlled, 
as shown m the following tables — 
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The results ia series B, read after incubation for half an hour, 
were almost exactly similar to the haemolytic results obtained 
with series A, after incubation for half an hour. In series B, 
however, the sensitised red blood cells were ener^getically con> 
glutinated shortly after they were added. After incubation for 
one hour, series B showed complete haemolysis in tubes 1 to 7, 
and varying degrees of haemolysis in tubes 8, 9, and 10. At the 
-end of two hours' incubation haemolysis was complete in tubes 
1 to 9, while in tube 10 haemolysis was almost complete. 

It is thus evident that the influence of conglutinin upon a small 
amount of complement is such that in the cynnplement fixation 
test for contagious pleuro-pneumonia, it enables haemolysis to 
occur with a smaller quantity of complement than the ordinarily 
titrated M.H.D. 

If we critically examine the figures revealed by the foregoing 
experiment, it is at once apparent that the presence of con* 
glutinin in the bovine test serum introduces a factor into the 
complement fixation test in contagious pleuro-pneumonia, which 
factor, if not properly controlled, would render the test abso* 
lately unreliable for diagnostic purposes. 

It has been shown in this experiment that it requires 025 c.c. 
•of complement dilution to completely haemolyse one unit of sen- 
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sitised red blood cells. The M.H.P. of omi^cmcnt it that 02S 
C.C. of a 1 in 10 dilution. If now we tet up a test at fdUowa^-^ 
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and assume that the botine serum beinf tested is 4 positive- 
serum, we would find that complement would he fixed by the 
combination of antigen—positive Mrym; but—^4 iq the im¬ 

portant point—apparently not all the con^tlement it 4xcd. A 
certain amount of complement remains unfixed, because it ap¬ 
pears that the combination of antigen and antibody in oontagious- 
pleuro-pncumonla is only capable of fixing a snatll amount of 
complement. Tlfie small amount of complement remaining un¬ 
fixed is less than the M.II.D. required to produce haemolysis of 
the haemolytic system, but it is reinforced by the conglutinin pre¬ 
sent in the bovine serum, and thus reinforced, it conglutinates 
and ultimately haemolyses more or less completely the unit of 
sensitised red blood cells added to the test as an indicator. 

In order to overcome errors due to this action of oon^utinint 
upon a fraction of the M.H.D. of complement the final reading 
of the complement fixatkw test in contagious ^euro-pneumonia 
has to be made in strict conjunction with an adequate number 
of control tubes. These will be fully considered later in the sec¬ 
tion, dealing with “ Technique.” 

In this discussion upon the action of conglutinin, there is an¬ 
other point of some importance, which must be referred to 
briefly. 

It is probable that conglutinin can bring about a conglutination* 
reaction, in the presence of complement, with ot^er antigen-anti¬ 
body combinations besides the antigen-antibody combination con¬ 
tained in the haemolytic system. For instance, the oonglutinin in 
the bovine serum may vary the reaction of our antigen and anti¬ 
body (where a positive serum is being used, and especially where 
culture is used as antigen). If such is the case, the joining up* 
of the antigen-antibody-complement combination in the first por¬ 
tion of the final test for complement fixation may be expected 
to be delayed considerably, but thereafter sufficient complement 
nlgy remain free on the addition of the sensitised red blood cells 
to bring about haemolysis. If this is so. the frequency with which 
negative complement fixation reactions were obtained ht..Ottr 
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esqwfiinttiu with part culture as antigen, and with sera 
<ftdained from known positive cases of contagious pleuro* 
pneumonia could be explained. 

In cooeluding this section on conglutinm it is perhaps worthy 
lOf mention that amongst the many esqwriments carried out with 
«mglntinin was an eaGperimeot to detennine whether a modi^ 
lied conglutination reaction, possessed any diagnostic value in 
•contagious pleuro-pneumonia. For this experiment, culture and 
a known^positive serum were mixed together in graded doses, and 
4kllowed to remain in the incubator for 12 hours. At the end of 
that time complement was added to each tube. It was thought 
that the combination of culture (antigen) and positive serum 
.(antibody) would be conglutinated by the combined action of 
•conglutinin and complement. 

Akhough encouraging results were obtained at first, it was 
soon demonstrated that this method was quite unreliable for 
<tiagn 08 tic purposes. 

Quantitativa Relatlonahip batwaan Complainant and 
Ambooaptoi* in tha Produotion of Haamolyala. 

Morgenroth and Sachs (1902) (11) have demonstrated that 
within certain limits there exists an inverse relationship between 
haemolytic amboceptor and complement in the production of 
haemolysis. If for a given quantity of red blood cells a certain 
•quantity of haemolytic'amboceptor and complement is required 
to bring about complete haemolysis, reduction of either the com¬ 
plement or amboceptor necessitates an increase of the other fac¬ 
tor. 

Noguchi (1911) (14) has shown that in the presence of one 
unit of haemolytic amboceptor, 0.1 c.c. of guinea-pig's comple¬ 
ment is required to produce complete haemolysis of a given quan¬ 
tity of red blood cells in a given time, while, by using 4, 8 , and 
20 units of amboceptor, complete.haemolysis of a similar quan¬ 
tity of red blood cells is obtainable in the same time with 1/3, 
1/5, and 1/10 of the 0.1 c.c. of complement respectively. 

This inverse relationship between amboceptor and complement 
is of the utmost importance in complement fixation work in con¬ 
tagious pleuro-pneiifflonia, because it enidiles us to overcome 
•the action of coi^utinin to a certain extent. 

If in the standardisation of the haemolytic system for com- 
idemeot fixation in contagious pleuro-pneumonjb, the unit of com- 
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pl«inent (M,H.D.) is ascertained by titrating the complement 
with red blood cells, sensitised by more than a sh^e unit of 
amboceptor, it is possible to arrive at a unit of complement, wfaich- 
is just large enough to effect complete haemolysis of the aensU 
tised red blood cells, in the case of a negative serum,'but which 
at the same time is small enough to be more or less completely 
fixed by the antigen—antibody combination in the case of a. 
positive serum. 

This “overloading*' of the haemolytic system with ambo¬ 
ceptor cannot be increased beyond certain limits. While a slight, 
increase of the amboceptor factor is a decided advantage, the 
increase must not exceed two complete units, for it has been 
found that, owing to the feeble nature of the fixation which . 
occurs in contagious pleuro-pneumonia, a large increase in the 
amount of amboceptor in the haemolytic system tends to dis8o> 
date some of the complement already held by the antigen-posi¬ 
tive serum combination. In consequence of this, a large excess 
of amboceptor only tends to shorten the time required for haemo¬ 
lysis to occur. 

It has been found that the best results have been obtained by 
using units of amboceptor to sensitise the red blood cells, and 
then to titre the complement against one unit of these over sen¬ 
sitised cells, in order to determine the absolute M.H.D. of com¬ 
plement required for haemolysis 

Teohniqua of tha Compiamant Fixation Taat foi* 
Contaftioua Ptauro-Pnaumonla. 

The method of carrying out the test is as follows:— 

0 5 c c of a S per cent, suspension of sheep's red blood cells 
equals 1 unit Against this tmit, the haemolytic amboceptor i» 
titrated, and it is found that 0 5 c c. of 1 in 1000 dilation equals 
one unit of haemolytic amboceptor. Each unit of red blood cells 
is sensitised by 1^ units of haemolytic amboceptor, by mixing 
together the necessary units df amboceptor and red blood cell 
suspension, and allowing them to stand for one hour. The mix¬ 
ture is then centrifuged, and the clear fluid pipetted off. The 
sensitised red blood cells are then washed with saline solution, 
and are resuspended in saline in order to malfe a 5 per cent, sus¬ 
pension. 0 5 c c. sensitised red blood cells (5 per cent, suspen¬ 
sion) equals one unit. 

The ctmiplement (guinea-pig's serum, 1 in 10), is now titrated 
against one unit of sensitised red blood celts, by testing it itti 
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docreaung doses from 0.5 c.c. downwards. The snudlest amoutlc 
of complement necessary to produce complete haemolysis in 1/4 
hour is noted. This amount varies in different comirfement , 
samples, Imt is usually approximately 0.15 c.c. of a 1 in Id dilu^ 
tion. The estimation of the minimum haemolytic dose (M.H.D.> 
of complement must be decided with absolute accuracy, any i|aaA> 
tity in excess of the absolute M.H.D. being sufficient to render 
the readmg of the final test exceeding difficult, if not impos¬ 
sible. The necessity for only adding the absolute M.H.D. of com¬ 
plement to the final test, will be obvious when the action of con- 
glutinin is considered. 

When the M.H.D. of complement has been determined, the 
haemolytic system is standardised, and against this standardised 
haemolytic system the other ingredients of the test are titrated 
in order to determine the proper quantity of each to employ. 

The antigen is titrated to ascertain its anticomplementary unit. 
The smallest amount which inhibits haemolysis is the anti-oom- 
plementary unit Half that amount, or even less, is used in the 
final test. 

After the titre of the antigen has been determined in the 
above-mentioned manner, and when carrying out subsequent 
tests in which fresh complement of an unknown titre has to he 
used, it is- convenient, when ascertaining the M.H D. of com¬ 
plement, to titre it in the presence of the unit of antigen previ¬ 
ously determined 

Each bovine test seAim is similarly titrated in order to deter¬ 
mine the maximum amount which does not inhibit haemolysis. 
It was thought at first that a definite amount of test serum could 
be taken as a standard unit, and, provided the quantity of the 
standard unit was small enough, it would render a titration un¬ 
necessary. It was found, however, that the test sera differed 
very much in their behaviour towards complement, and that for 
accuracy in the final result it was necessary to titrate each serum 
separatdy. The controls iu this titration are most important, 
and the unit of bovine serum to be determined is the largest 
amount which allows complete haemolysis to occur in the fube 
containing it in the same minimum time as complete haemolysis 
takes place in a tube containing only saline solution plus the 
titrated units of complement and sensitised red blood ceil sus¬ 
pension. 

The amount of each test serum to be used in the final test 
must be so determined that the amount employed is slightly lesa 
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the largest.saount yAkh his been shown net lo.inlnrfo* 
#ith the complete haemoIxaU oi the stacndardised heemolTtlo ays* 
tcm it has bem titrated agahist. * ^ > 

. Having ascertained the.eiuKt quantity of each'ingredient to 
c^oy> the fii^ test is nolv' set up ea Idlows, asauttiing for ex* 
aa^de that the quantity of each ingredient shown below is the 
titrated unit. 
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Ctionr 1.*- 


Strum No. I (knows 

1 


^5 


1 - 

•16 


1-6 > 

•8. 


potitlre aenuB) 
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•1 - 

*16 


1-75 
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— 


•1 - 

— 


1*9 



Gmovr 11.— 

Soram No. 11. (known 

4 


*15 


'1 - 

*16 


!•« 


t 

Bogntiro Mntin) 

6 




•1 • 

•16 


1*78 

0 




•1 • 

... 


1*9 

Uu -6 

t 

Ouoor in.— 

Sorum No. III. (aQo- 

7 


•18 


•1 . 

•16 


1-6 



poctedtomni to be 

6 




1 a 

*16 


1-76 


1 

toeUKl} 

9 


— 


•1 - 


• 

19 

*6 

i3 

Aatigon ooatrol • 

10 


•J8 


* 

•16 

V 

1*7 



CompIeiBeDt (control . 

11 




— 

•16 

• 

J-96 

6 


SilinA oontrol 

18 


— 


— 

— 

• 

8 

•6j 



The first tube in each group of three contains antigen, and it 
is therefore the tube in which the particular scrum is being tested. 
All other tubes in the series are controls. 

The second tube in each group of three is the serum control 
for the particular serum of the group. This tube must show 
complete haemolysis before the reaction of the particular serum 
in the test can be recorded. 

The third tube in each group of three is also a serum con* 
trol, but m this tube complement is omitted. This tube serves 
as a control to show that the pdrtiodar ox serum is not in itsdf 
haemolytic for the unit of sensitised R.B.C. No haemolysis 
should occur in this tube. After the first incubation for one hour 
has taken place, one unit of sensitised red blood cells is added to 
each tube, and the rack is that replaced in the Ihcobator. The 
duration of the Anal incubation period varies usually from 10- 
to 30 minutes, and the tubes have to be carefully watched hi* 
order to note the appearance of haemolysis. Compete haeBM* 
lyaii flkuae have taken place iu both the antyen and couipclnienb- 
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coiHfol tuhtt (tubes 10 an4 U), before « reading o| tht tubes 
thf test serum is nu^, 

|f-b«th this antigetj and com^ement oontrols show ooh^dete 
haemolysis,.the serum centred tube of each particular senibi be^ 
h^; t^ted' (t«d)es 2, 5, and 9) is next examined. If Uiis tube 
ahows coim>Iete haemolysis, its companion tube containing antigen 
is next examined^ If the reaction is positive, this antigen tube 
;sbould show no haemolysia at the time when its serum control 
tube shows complete haemolysis. If the reaction is negative, 
•eomidete haemolysis will be shown in the antigen tube as well 
.as in the serum control tube at the same time. 

Border-'line reactions sometimes occur, but their number is 
usually small, and certainly not greater than the number of such 
rcaetions obtained with ctnnplement fixation tests in other 
diseases. 

It is important in reading the final result to observe the exact 
time required for haemolysis to occur in the controls, for, if 
-the reading of the test is delayed it is possible for a serum to 
liave shown fixation, and the fixation to become masked by a 
smbsequent haemolysis. This subsequent haemolysis is due to 
the conglutinin present in the bovine serum, reinforcing the smalt 
amount of unfixed complement, and assisting that amount of 
complement to haemolyse more or less completely the sensitised 
red blood cdls. This ability of conglutinin to augment the 
haemolytic power of a dose of complement, too small in itself 
to produce haemolysis, is strikingly shown in the experiment set 
•out in detail on pages 44-45. 

Ruuults of Complement Fixation Teete. 

Up to the time of writing this report, 63 different bovine sera 
liave been tested for complement fixation in the manner just 
<lescribed. Of this number, 14 have given definite positive re¬ 
actions, and 47 have given definite negative reactions, while two 
border line and doubtful reactions have been recorded. 

In each case the reaction given to the test has been diecked 
by a post-mortem examination of the animal supplying the par¬ 
ticular serum tested. 

A number of the animals tested were dairy cows from farms 
which were quarantined owing to the presence of contagious 
tdenro-paeamonia on them- These antmsils had each received a 
prophylactic injection of virus subcutaneously in the tail some 
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time prior to being' tested. The length of time between the peoK' 
phylactic injection, and the test varied front tS dqn widi Onr- 
lot of animals to 6 months with another lot. It Is worthy of 
note that in all cases where an animal which had been injected 
with virus subcutaneously in the tail was tested, the reaction 
the teat was negative, excepting in those cases where lesions of 
contagious pleuro-pneumonia could be demonstrated in the lunga- 
on post-mortem examination, in which cases the reactions to tlir> 
tests were positive. 

Two of the animals tested had each reacted so violently to the* 
prophylactic injection of virus in the tail, that portion of the 
tail was necrotic at the time that the blood sample was taken for 
testing. These two animals, on testing, gave negative c(»nple- 
ment fixation reactions, and showed no lesions of contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia in the lungs on post-mortem examination. 

The sera tested, the results of.the tests, and the post-mortem 
findings in each case can be tabulated as follow:— 


fidrmoi 

Waabtr. 

RmoII of Complemm 
flMtIon M 

RoniH of P If oiMiiliwtlfHi of tbo 
uilnuU ■uppl^liif lh« twb tonm 

40 

PontiTO 

- 

Aotive C P P»inTolviBg practioallj the wboler 
of one lung 

41 


• 

Hjdatida in liint 4 —no laeione of C.P P 

42 - 

Negative 

* 

No lesions of C.P.P 

43 

Negative 

-* 

No lesions of C.P.P. 

44 

Negative 

- 

Tuberculosis m lungs and lymph glands. 
No lesions of C.P.P. 

45 - 

Negative 

- 

No lesions of^CP.P. 

46 - 

Negative 

- 

No lesions of C.P.P 

47 - 

Negative 

- 

No lesions of C.P.P. 

48 - 

Positive 


Small chronic encapsulated lesion of 
CPP. in one lung. Tuberculosis in 
pharyngeal lymph glands." 

49 • 

Positive 

■ 

Active C P.P. involving whole of right 
lung. 

50 - 

Positive 


Small *and very early lesion of C.P,P. on 
margin of left lung. 

51 - 

Positive 

■ 

Active CP.P. involving practically the- 
whole of the left lung. 

52 - 

Doubtful 

- 

Calf 2 days old. No lesions of CP.P.. 
Mother was infected (sec No. 49). 

53 - 

Positive 

- 

No lesions of CP.P. in the lungs. Ani¬ 
mal had not been inoculated. 

54 - 

Negative 

- 

No Ittions of C.P.P. 

.55 - 

Nq^atlvc 


extensive hydatid infestation. No lesioim 
of CP.P. 
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tiw took of Ooflsmoiil R«miII oC f II MunlnaMom ol ^ 
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- Negative 

- Negative 

- Negative 

* Negative 

- Positive 
Ncttftive 

« Positive 

^ Negative 

- Negative 

- Negative 

- Positive 

- Negative 

- Positive 

- Negative 

- Negative 
Positive 

- Negative 
Negative 


- Negative 
Negative 

- Negative 
Negative 
Negative 

- Negative 

Negative 

- Negative 

- Positive 


* Negative 

- Negative, 
Negative 

- Doubtful 
Positive 


No lesions of CP.P. 

No lesions of CP.P. 

No lesions of^CP.P. 

No lesions of C.P.P. 

Old encapsulated lesion in left lung. 

No lesions of CP.P. 

Small active lesions right lung. 

No lesions of CP.P 

No lesions of CP.P. 

No lesions of C.P.P. 

Small and early lesions of C.P.P. on mar¬ 
gin right lung. 

No lesions of C.P.P. Tuberculosis supra 
mammary gland and m udder. 

Old chronic lesion in left lung with 
necrosis. 

No lesions of C P P. Actinomycotic in¬ 
fection of the udder. 

No lesions of CP.P. Old adhesions be¬ 
tween left lung and diaphragm. 

Small active lesion in left lung, extensive 
exudate in chest cavity. 

No lesions of C.P.P. 

No lesions of C.P.P. Perforation by piece 
of wire through rumen and diaphragm 
to lung with adhesions and pus. 

No lesions of CP.P. 

No lesions of C.P.P. 

No lesions of C.P.P. 

No lesions of C.P.P. 

No lesions of C.P P. 

No lesions of C.P.P, extensive hydatid in¬ 
fection in lungs and liver 

No lesions of C.P.P. 

No lesions of C.P.P. 

Active lesions involving practically whole 
of one lung, with adhesions between 
costal and pulmonary pleurae. Exten¬ 
sive exudate in chest cavity 

Tuberculosis in lungs and lymph glands. 
No CP.P. 

No lesions of C.P.P. 

Old adhesions between costal and pulmon¬ 
ary pleurae No C.P.P. 

No lesions of CP.P. in lungs. 

Large chronic encapsulated lesion in one 
lung, with necrosis. Adhesions be* 
tween lung and diaphragm. 
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3ltnAbv AsftitcB tMib 


EMriltlFII. 


oTMm 


88 



• \ 


89 

> 


to 


90 

- 

NegatiT* 


^No tetidu of CP,P. 

91 

• 


m 

92 

- 


m 


93 

- 

Negative 


Tubercnlosis in hingi and hrmph glandto 





No CP.P. 

94 

• 

Poshive 

to 

Active lesions of C.P.P. la left hug, and 
fluid m diest cavitj. 

95 

- 


- ^ 

96 

m 


to 


97 

m 




98 

99 

• 

Negative 

- 

m 

.No le«iona of CP.P* 

180 



m 


10b 

- 


m 


108 

» 


m 



tlM positive reaction given by No 53 is difficult to explain. 
The hings o! this animal were submitted to a seardiing post¬ 
mortem examination, but no lesions of contagious pleuro-pneu- 
monia could be demonstrated in them. 

No. 52 was a calf two days old Tho serum of this animal 
l^ve a border line reaction, which it was impossible to mterprct, 
either as negative or positive This reaction might be explained 
by the fact that this animat, although not affected with con¬ 
tagious pleuro-pneumonia, was the progeny of an infected mother, 
who showed active lesions of the disease on post-mortem exam¬ 
ination No. 86 was an apparently healthy bull, and no lesions 
of contagious pleuro-pneumonia could be demonstrated in the 
lungs on post-mortem This bull gave a border line reaction to 
the test, which could not be interpreted, either as Negative or 
positive 

It will thus be seen that, with the exception of the three re¬ 
actions specially quoted, the complement fixation test has proved 
reliable in differentiating between animals which are, and which 
are not, affected, with contagious pleuro-pneumonia. 


During the progress of these btter complement fixation tests 
with alcoholic extracts as antigen, my attention was directed 
to an abstract, published in the Tropical Veterinary BnlleHn, Vtal. 
S (March 3dth, 1920), p. 55, of an article, Feststelhmg Dcr 
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IfOngetiMiiche Mit HQf« Der KempletnenteUenkuifg;'’ by Titie 
and Giece, published ia the Berlmer TkrarMtKehw Wochwschrift, 
No. 32, Vol. 35 (August, J919, pp. 291-292). Unlortutiatcly. 1 
have not been able to see dta orighial aftKie by Titze and Cieze, 
bat it would appear from the abstract already referred to that, 
sHtfle there are many points in common in regard to the re¬ 
action described by Titze and Gieze, and that which I have jtiat 
daUciibed, they differ in certain very material pomts. Titze and 
Gieze used as antigen tissue the fresh lung and bronchial lymph 
glands taken from an infected animal. With this tissue they 
prepared:—T 

(1) ' A watery extract by boiling, afterwards oentrifugitig to- 
obtain a clear solution, which was then made isotonic by the 
addition of the necessary quantity of sodium chloride. 

(2) An alcoholic extract which was afterwards cleared In. 
the centrifuge, and diluted with from 10 to 50 parts of saline 
solution. Since reading the abstract of Tietze and Gieze’s work 
I have prepared, and tried alcoholic extracts of itiseased lung. 
While it is possible to obtam complement fixation with sudi ex¬ 
tracts, the results obtained with them have not been satisfactory^ 
and in certain instances have been quite unrriiable. I am thor¬ 
oughly of the opinion that sub-epidennal tumour tissue is better 
material from which to prepare the antigen. Alcoholic extract 
of dried sub-epidermal tumour tissue gives uniform fixation, and 
thoroughly reliable results, if the technique laid down is care¬ 
fully followed. 

It is probable that an alcoholic extract prepared from fresh 
snbepidermal tumour tissue will give equal, if not better, results 
than that prepared from dried tissue, but, at the present tune,. 
I have not had an opportunity of testing it. 

Titze and Gieze mention the haemolysis which often occurs, 
after a positive result, and quite correctly refer to the necessity 
of carefully titrating the complement, in order to ascertain the 
absolute M.HD. In the method of complement titration we 
differ in technique, but either method gives good results. While 
mention is made of the fact that haemolysis usually follows a 
positive result, Titze and Gieze apparently do not attempt to ex¬ 
plain the phenomena which bring about that haemolysis 

The tests which I have conducted, in order to determine the 
influent of congiutinin on haemolysis in •the complement fixa- 
tibn test in contagious pleuro-pneumonia, offer an obvious ex¬ 
planation for its occurrence, It seems quite evident that the 
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<tingitttitiui pment in the test serttn (bovine sbrum) reinforces 
a smell amount of complement, which has not been fixed, and 
permits haemolysis of the sensitised red blood cells to occur. 

The variation in time required for this haemolysis to occur 
in the test is due to the amount of complement and conglutinin 
-present and capable of acting in combination to bring about 
haenidysis. 

The amount of conglutinin present in bovine sera dififers 
very considerably. It is on account of this variability in the 
«Higlutinin content of the test sera that I jrirefer to titrate eadi 
lest serum separately, and thus arrive at file* proper quantity of 
•each to use in the final test. 

Titze and Gieze apparently do not do this, but adopt as a stan¬ 
dard amount approximately O.i cc. of a 1 in 10 dilution. This 
latter method I have proved to be particularly prone to produce 
reactions which are not as sharply defined as when the test serum 
has been titrated, and the proper quantity, revealed by the titra¬ 
tion, employed in the final test. With certain sera, such as those 
which give border line reactions, the proper titration of the test 

• serum is an absolute essential to a reliable result in the final test, 
for an amount of serum either short of, or in excess of the 
proper quantity, would be sufficient to produce a totally different 
result to the proper one. 

Experimenta to Remove Conglutinin fimm Bovine 

Serum. 

The results of the complement fixation experiments outlined 
in the previous chapter have proved that complement fixing anti- 
liodies are present in the sera of animals affected with 
<ontagious pleuro-pneumonia. It has also been demonstrated 
that by adopting a special technique, it is possible to test a serum 
for the presence or absence of these antilmdies. 

The presence of conglutinm in bovine serum has made the 
•elaboration of a special technique necessary for this test, which 
requires very careful manipulation in all stages, and very careful 

• obMrvation in the final stage in order to guard against error in 
the final reading. 

If conglutinm could be eliminated altogether from the bovine 
serum, it was thought that the test with sera deprived of con¬ 
glutinin could be much simplified, and the necessity for careful 
and exact observation of the time required for haemolysis to 
occur in the final stage could be dispensed with. 
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ExptrioMnU were accordingly nude in order to remove all 
draces of conglntinin from various bovine sera, whidi were after¬ 
wards tested to determine the effect the experiment had produced 
on their complement fixing properties. 

Bordet and Gay. (3) have shown that conglutinin is not des¬ 
troyed by heating bovine senun at a temperature of 56PC. To 
jittempt to destroy conglutinin by heating at higher temperatures 
would probably render the scrum useless for test purposes after¬ 
wards, consequently some other method had to be adopted in 
order to get rid of it. If inactivated bovine serum plus com¬ 
plement is added to a saline suspension of red blood cdls previ¬ 
ously sensitised by their specific sensitiser,. conglutination of the 
red blood cells takes place more or less immediately on mixing, 
and in the reaction produced the conglutinin becomes used up. 
This conglutination is followed after a varying time by haemo¬ 
lysis of the red blood cells, the time dependii^ on the source 
and activity of the complement used in the experiment. If, then, 
when conglutination occurs in such an experiment, and before 
‘haemolysis has time to occur, the mixture is rapidly centrifuged, 
the supematent fluid can be pipetted off from the deposit of red 
/blood cells, and will be found to contain little or noi* conglutinin; 
the absence of conglutinin depending on the degree of saturation 
of the bovine serum by the red blood cells. Thus it is possible 
to deprive a bovine serum of its conglutinin. 

Certain bovine sera, which had been taken from animals known 
to be affected ^ith active lesioAs of contagious pleuro-pneu- 
monia, were used for experimental purposes. The experiments 
•carrid out were as follows:— 

Experiment i .—^To 10 c.c.s. of a 5 per cent, suspension in saline 
of washed red blood cells of a sheep, which have been previously 
sensitised by their specific amboceptor, 1 c c. of fresh horse serum 
is added. Mix, and allow to stand at room temperature for one 
hour. Haemolysis does not occur in one hour, because the horse 
serum—although it contains complement—contains only a very 
weak complement. Centrifuge the mixture, and carefully remove 
the fluid from the deposit of cells. The cells are then washed m 
■saline solution, which is afterwards removed. Add then to the 
deposit of cells, 1 c.c. of saline solution, and 1 c.c. inactivated 
bovine serum (No. 51 positive). Conglutination of the red blood 
cells takes place almost immediately on mixing. Carefully re¬ 
move the supematent fluid, and dilute it 1 part in 4 of saline 
.solution, thus forming a 1 in 10 dilution of the original amount 
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oi bovine serum used. Tttt coaqdcneat fixing piopeiliencpf .this 
-diluted serum are then tested. At a fionCrolt a 1 in 10 Motion- 
of scrum (No. 51) from the same hulk sample, but which'fans- 
not been treated for extraction pf ^ov^utinin, is also tested. 

The untreated Mrum gives a strongly positive reaction, when, 
tested, whereas the treated serum, gives a negative reaction. The 
treated semm is found to be devoid of con^^utinin, but in ^ 
process of extracting the conglutinin, the specific oompleoMnt 
fixing antibodies have also disappeared. It is thus apparent that 
scrum so treated is rendered useless for the purpose of a ooni- 
plement fixation test for contagious pleuro-pneummiia. 

Experiment g .—^To 3.5 c.c,s. of a 10 per cent, suspension of 
the washed red blood cells of a guinea-pig there is added 1 c-c. 
saline solution, and 0.5 c.c. of fresh horse serum. (Horse semm 
contains a natural sensitiser for guinea-pig’s cells, the fresh hone 
serum also contains complement). Mix thoroughly by shaking, 
and allow to stand at room temperature for one hour, then een- 
trifuge. Pipette off the fluid, and add 2 c.c.s. saline solution to 
the deposit of cells. Mix and centrifuge. Pipette off the aalme 
solution, and add to the deposit of cells, 2 c.c.s. s^inc sohiffOOr 
and 0.5 c.cr inactivated bovine serum (Serum No. 94, positivt). 
Mix, and allow to stand at room temperature for 30 minutes, then 
centrifuge. Carefully remove the fluid from the deposit ot cells, 
and add to this fluid 2.5 c.c.s. of saline solution, thus forming: 
a 1 in 10 dilution of the original amount of bovine serum used. 
This dilution of treated bovide serum is then tested for its com¬ 
plement fixity properties. It gives a feebly positive reaction, 
whereas untreated serum No. 94, from the same bulk sample, 
gives a strongly positive reaction. It is found, on testing, that 
the experiment to remove the conglutinin from the serum so 
treated, has failed to remove it cmnpletely, although the greater 
bulk of it has been extracted. 

Experiment 3 .—To 10 c.c.s. of a 10 per cent, suspension in 
saline solution of the washed Ved blood cells of a goat there is 
added 1 c.c. of fresh unheated bovine serum (Serum No. 94, posi¬ 
tive). (Bovine serum contains a natural sensitiser for goat’s cells, 
and fresh bovine serum also contains complement). Allow the 
mixture of serum and cells to stand at room temperature for 20 
minutes, (^glutination of the red blood cells takes place a ifew 
minutes after the mixture is made. Centrifuge and carefully 
pipette 00 the supematent fluid from the deposit of red Uood 
cells. The supematent fluid is bovine serum diluted 1 in 10 
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with saline, and it should now contain no conglutinin. The ab¬ 
sence of conglutinin can be tested for by adding this supematent 
fluid to another amount of washed goat cells, and noting whether 
any conglutination occurs. It has' been found that one applica¬ 
tion of 10 G.C.8. of a 10 per cent, suspension of goat's c^s was 
sufficient to extract all the conglutinin from 1 c.c. of any one 
of the bovine sera, which have been treated in this way. The 
bovine serum dilution, after the conglutinin has been extracted, 
is then heated in a water bath at 5&K3. for 30 minutes, to destroy 
any complement which may remain. On submitting this treated 
bovine serum to a test for comidement fixation, it is found that 
it gives a native reaction, whereas untreated serum No. 94 
gives a strongly positive reaction. 

From the results obtained in the experiments outlined above 
it is obvious that, while it is possible to extract conglutinin from 
bovine serum, the extraction of conglutinin also brings about the 
disappearance of the specific antibodies; consequently, sera so 
treated are useless for the purposes of complement fixation tests 
for the diagnosis of contagious pleuro-pneumonia. 

Conolualon. 

(1) Agglutinins could not be demonstrated, in the serum 
taken from bovines known to be affected with contagious pleuro¬ 
pneumonia, by the usual macroscopic and microscopic methods of 
testing for a^utinins. Therefore an agi^utination test apparently 
has no value as a means of differentiating between animals which 
are, and which are not, affected with the disease. 

(2) Complement fixing antibodies are present in the serum of 
anknals affected with the disease, and a complement fixation test 
can be used to differentiate infected from non-infected animals. 

(3) In order to obtain reliable results with the complement 
fixation test, the special technique outlined in the proceeding 
pages must be closely followed in every particular. 

(4) The main difficulty in carrying out complement fixa¬ 
tion for the diagnosis of contagious pleuro-pneumonia is to pre¬ 
vent errors arising in the test owing to the presence of con¬ 
glutinin in the test serum, 

(5) Bovine serum, from which the conglutinin has been ex¬ 
tracted by adopting the methods outlined in the preceding pages, 
if rendered useless for the purposes of a complement fixation test 
nyi;ing to the inability to prevent, vrith extraction of the con- 
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jflutinin, the extraction also of the specific complement fixing 
antibodies. 
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Abt. XIIL— Ifext) or LitUe-known Vieloriaii Fotaila in thv 
National Mudewm. 

Part XXY.—Some Silduav Tabulate Odrau. 

Bt FREDERICK CHAPMAN. A.L.8 ., F.R.M.8., Bxa 

(PAlMoatologiAt to the NotioiiAl MoMuia oad Itootnror on PAlnaontologj,. 
Molbounio UniTonitj). 

(With PiBtM IX.X..XI) 

[Bead Mh December, IMO] 

* Introduotion. 

The limestones and originally calcareous mudstones of the* 
Yelringian series of Victoria afford a rich field for research., 
especially in regard to the corals. The following six new species 
help to elucidate the undescribed tabulate forms, though there is 
a large number of the rugose corals still to be determined. 

A new locality is recorded for Fovosites forbosi, whilst the new 
species, F. spinigera, affords additional evidence, in its alliance 
to F. grandipora, in support of the subgeneric value of Emmon- 
sia, Edwards and Haime. 

The opporttinity is here taken to enlarge on certain interesting 
morphological details concerning the remarkable coral. PUnro- 
dietyutn, the Victorian species of which, P. tnogastomum, has 
thrown much light on the relationship of the genus to others of 
the Favosiiidae, 

Specially noteworthy is the record If a Silurian MichoUnia^ 
which bears all the characters of the later occurring species of 
the genus, of Devonian and Carboniferous ages. 

The description of two new* species of Silurian Alvoolitts from> 
Cave Hill shows how little this coral fauna has been investigated. 

The Romingeria is the second described species from the Au»> 
tralian palaeozoic, the genus, with some reservation, having been 
first noted by EthdHdge from the Devonian Burdeldn Limestone- 
of Queensland. 

Syringopora occurs for the second time in Silurian rocks in 
Australia; it is a common component of the Australian Devonian 
and Carboniferous faunas. 
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The genera and species herein described are:— 

Povosites foriesi, Edwards and Haime. 

Fovosites {EmmonSia) spinigera, sp. nov. 

Alveolites victoriae, sp. nov. 

Alveolites regvlaris, sp. nov. 

Pleurodictyum megostomum. Dun. 

Michelinia progenitor, sp. nov. 

Romingeria ramulosa, sp. nov. 

Syringopora thomii, sp. nov. 

Desoplptlon of Speolet. 

Qass ANTHOZOA, (Corals). 

Suborder TABULATA 

Fam. FAVOSITIDAE. 

Genus Favoaitea, Lamarok. 

Favosites roKBESi, Edwards and Haime. 

Fovosites forbesi, Edwards and Haime, 1855, Mon. Brit, 
Foss. Corals, (Pal. Soc. Mon.), p. 258, pi. lx., figs. 2, 
2a-g. Chapman, 1914, Rec. Geol. Surv. Viet., vol. Ill, 
pt 3, p. 308, pi. liii., hg. 9; pi Ivi., hg. 27. Idem., 1920, 
ibid., vol. iv., pt. 2, p. 186, pi. xxii., figs. 16,17. 

Observations. —^This coral is widely distributed in the Yeringian 
beds of the Victorian Silurian. It differs in no way from the 
British examples from the Wenlock Limestone. The normal 
massive form of the Silurian type, as distinguished from the 
Devonian nodular and branching forms, is here recorded for the 
first time from the blue-grey limestone of Cave Hill, Lilydale. 

In the specimens now figured, which have a diaimeter of about 
two inches, the corallites are curved and irregular, with an 
average diameter of 1.5mm., rather short, and with the outlines 
four, five or six-sided. Septal spines are present, but small, with 
■occasionally one long projecting spine which is thicker than usual. 
Tabulae are numerous, about 8 to 10 in 5mm. The mural pores 
are large, irregularly and widely spaced. 

Oeeurrence. —Cave Hill, Lilydale (coll. F. (Huipman); Also 
found at Deep Creek, Thomson River; Cowombat Creek; (3ibbo 
River; Mitta Mitta River’; Wombat Creek. Silurian (Yeringipn). 
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Uenui Favositos, Lunarok. Sab-genni Emmonsla. Edwards 

and Haime. 

Favosites (Emmonsia) spimigbsa, sp. nov, 

Description.^ —Corallum mabsive, probably roughly dome- 
shaped. Coraliites prismatic with distinct double walls, some* 
times hardly in contact; somewhat irregular in width, varying: 
from .8 to 1.8mm. Tabulae numerous, about 8 in the space of 
5mm. of two kinds, complete and incomplete The former are 
thin and mainly horizontal, but some are convex and others are 
concave or even occasionally oblique. The incomplete tabulae 
or squamulae are thick at the base, tapering to a thin edge and 
often strongly curved, extending nearly halfway across the tube. 
Septal spines long, about 8 m the cycle Mural pores large, rare,, 
disposed along the middle of the prism wall. 

Affinities. —That this striking species falls into the subgenus 
Emmonsia is evident from the presence of numerous incomplete 
and spinelike tabulae seen in section. It differs from Favosites 
(Emmonsia) hemisphertca, Yandell and Shumard,* from the- 
Upper Silurian and Devonian of Ontario, in having an equal 
number of complete and incomplete tabulae, and in the single- 
fow of large mural pores, whereas the Canadian specimens have 
a double row of small ones. 

In E. grandipora, Eth. fil.*, we have 36 me of the characters 
seen in the above species, as in the spiniform tabulae, though 
not to well developed; the mural |X)res are also large and uniseriaL 
as in E. (E.) sptnigera, but the breadth 6 f the coraliites* in the 
latter is nearly twice as great 

Observations —Nicholson held the view^ thit Emmonsia should 
be regarded as of subgeneric value only, for some specimens 
of a species show complete tabulae, whilst others have both com¬ 
plete and incomplete. Fraipont on the other hand regaided 
Emmonsia as a valid genus and pointed out the general trend 
of tabulate structure in the Favositid and allied corals, which* 
pass from the horizontal character in the Silurian and Devonian 

t The <1eft I Iptlon Is itosed on a slice of the coral, the original specimen 
of which has been mislaid 

3, Contrlb Oeol Kenluilcy, 1847, p 7 Bee also NlQholsoti, Pal, Tahti* 
late OoraJ% 1878, p, 67, pi TU, flirs 3, 8a, b, 

' 'S Aoc ^Austl- Mus, vol 1, No S, im. p 61, pi Vtll. flffs 6*9 
, 4 Pal, T^b. CbraJs, 1879, p 41 Bee also remaflcs by It Btheiidsw 

(Junr) cm the same point In Rec. Oeol 8urv., N & Walee, vol. VI.^ pt, 
1899, p, 167. ‘ ^ 
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to the incomplete or vesicular in the Devonian and Carhoniferoua 
formations^. 

Occurrence .—Silurian (Yeringian). Deep Creek, Thomson 
River, Gippsland. Collected and presented by the late Rev. A. W. 
Cresswell, M.A. 


Genas Alveolitea, Lamarck. 

Alveolites victomae, sp. nov. 

Description. —Corallum forming large, more or less erect to 
hemispherical masses, of irregular, moderately thick-walled, curved 
corallites, triangular, square or pentagonal in cross section, rarely 
six-sided. Towards the exterior of the corallum the calices expand 
and the walls thicken. In transverse section the walls show a 
conspicuous median residual of a dark colour. Diameter of 
corallites 1 to l.Smm. Mural pores large, circular or elliptical, 
seen disposed in the angles of the corallite. Tabulae thin, hori¬ 
zontal, slightly curved or oblique, 8 to 10 in Smm. Height of 
corallum about 5cm.; width about 3.Scm. In many of the coral¬ 
lites the vertical ridge is seen in transverse section as a strong 
projecting tooth. 

Affinities ,—The present sjiecies resemb’es A. suborbicularts, 
Lam.^ in the comparatively thick walls, as well as in the blunt- 
ended longitudinal ridge; the calices in th<?^ latter are, however, 
less regularly polygonal. 

A species tentatively referred to A. suborbiculans was described 
by the present writer from the Yeringian of Deep Creek. Thomson 
River, Gippsland^. This, specimen also has a thick septum or 
longitudinal ridge; the corallites increase rapidly from the base 
of attachment to the distal surface, and measure from 1 to Smm. 
in transverse diameter. In this example, however, the calices 
were less regularly polygonal 

A somewhat similar form to the above is figured by R. 
Etheridge jnr. from the Middle Devonian of Arthur’s Creek, 
Burdekin Downs, Queensland®, referred to as “ Alveolites sp. 
indet ” It differs very slightly from A. victoriae in having more 
irregular tabulae and more constant five or six-sided corallites. 

fi. Sur IM AfllnltM dM G«nr^ Pl^urodictyum et 

MicMMa. AnnalM 0€»a Q«ol. Belgique, vol. XVI, pt. 1., 1889, p, II 

6. Hilt, del Antm. HUii Vert, 1818, vol. 11., P. 188. Bee alio Nloholion, 
Plal Tab OonUi^ 1879, p. 118. pL VI.. flga 2, 2a, b, and woodcut, flg 10. 

7. Chapman, Rec. Geol. Surv VIct, vol. III., pt 8, 1818. p. 810, pt 
LVm., fle, SO. 

8. Qeol. and Palaiont of Quienilaod, 1981, p. 64, pi. I. flge. 16-17. 
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Otcurrence. —Thii species was found in the Silurian (Yerin> 
gian) of Cave Hill, Lilydale, by the writer in 1902. 

ArvaouTBs rbcvlaus, sp. nov. 

Description .—Corallum compact, forming comparatively large 
masses, occasionally as low divergent bi^mches. One specimen 
measures over 9cm. in expanse. Corallites polygonal or sub- 
triangular to rottnded, averaging .5mm. in diameter, with a strong 
projecting tooth, and very minute spiny septa. Walls of corallites 
moderately thick, divided by horizontal tabulae fairly regularly 
spaced, about 10 in 5mm. Pores rare, large, situated in the 
angles of corallites. 

Affinities. —This form also .shows certain characters common 
{o A. suborbicularis, but is distinguished by the regularity of the 
corallites. It also approaches A. vallorum. Meek*, a Devonian 
species of Canada, especially in the fine and delicate spiniferous 
septa. 

Occurrence. —Silurian (Yeringian), Cave Hill, Lilydale. Type 
presented to the Museum by F. Chapman. Also found at Cooper's 
Creek, Thomson River, Gippsland; presented by the late Rev. A. 
W, Cresswell, M.A. 

Genus Plaupodlotyum, Goldfuaa. 

Pleurodictyuu megastomum. Dun. 

Pleurodictyum megastotna, McCoy, 1B67, Intercolonial Exhi¬ 
bition Essays, 1866. On the recent Zoology and Palaeontology of 
Victoria, p. 23 footnote (nomen nudum), also Ann. and Mag. 
Nat. Hist, 1867, ser. 3, vol. xx., p. 201. 

Pleurodictyum problematicum, Goldfuss, Foerste, 1888, Notes 
on Palaeozoic Fossils. Bull. ^i. Lob. Denison Univ. vol iii., 
p. 132, pi. xiii., hg. 22. 

Pleurodictyum sp. indet., R. Etheridge jnr. 1896, Descr. Tas¬ 
manian Silurian Fossils, from Rep. of Secy, for Mines, p. 31, 
pL 1., fig. V 

Pleurodictyum megastoitium, Dun, (McCoy MS.), Proc. 
Roy. Soc. Viet., vol. x. (N.S.), pt. ii.. p. 83, pi. iii., figs. 1, 2. 

' P. megastomum, Dun, Chapman, 1903, ibid., vol. xv. (N.S.), 
pt. ii., p. 105, pi. xvi., figs. 2-5. Idem, 1914, Australasian Fossils, 
p. *114 and fig. 69E. 


f. Tmne. CMomv Arad. Set., rel. l, ISSS. p. SS. pU XL, nta ». •«. 
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Ckaraettrs of the coraUum. —There is little to add to the tcch- 
-nical description given by Mr. W. S. Dun, and later, by the writer, 
excepting to say that the corallum attains much larger dimensions 
than was then stated, a specimen before me, from the junction of 
the Woori Yallock and Yarra, indicating at least 3 coraBites 
* when complete. 

The basal epitheca is perhaps more strongly concentrically 
wrinkled than in the other recorded species, and seems to have 
heen also covered with a line pustulation. 

Intermural gemmation is shown by the intercalation of tri¬ 
angular corallites between the normal quadrangular corallites. 
The outline of the corallites in P. megastomum are either pen¬ 
tagonal or quadrangular (trapezoidal in shape), or broadly tri¬ 
angular when interpolated between other normal corallites. On 
the other hand the foreign species have mostly elongate rhomboid 
corallites as typically, shown in P. problemaitcum, Goldfuss^*^; 
irregularly polygonal in P. stylophora, Eaton sp.^^; and hexagonal 
in P. amazonicum, Katzer'*. 

It seems impossible to separate the other so-called species, 
P. lonsdalei, Richter^*, found in Devonian strata in Thuringia, 
which seems to show a wider spacing of the peripheral corallites 
than usual, but which are of the t 3 rpical form seen in P. problem- 
ctieum. 

There is one species, however, which does seem to simulate 
ihe Victorian form to some extent, viz., P. constmtinopolitanuw, 
Roemer^*, in the breadth and general shape of the corallites. This 
was obtained from the Devonian of the neighbourhood of Con¬ 
stantinople. 

Like other representatives of the genus this tabulate coral is 
in the Victorian specimens only preserved as casts, in mudstone 
or sandstone. They differ from other species in the larger size 
■of the corallites with more quadrate form and in being generally 
arranged in fewer cycles. In one mudstone cast, from loc. B. 23, 
the tabulae are fortunately shown as thin irregular plates, some- 

10. Pfttrtfacta CtormanlM, vol I, 1826. p 118, pi XXXVni, fle 18, 
vol II., p 286, p| cue, flg. 18. Aim Q and P Sandbergvr, Vent Rhein 
Sohicbt. Nawui, 1860-6, p. 406, pL XXXVII, figs 8, 80-r 

11 jlttroea 9tiflop\ora, Slaton. Oeol Text-book, 1882 Plwrodictyum 
Baton ep., Nlchotoon, 1879, Pal Tab. Oorala, p 148. pi Vni, 
flge. 1, la, h, text-flg 88. 

11. Oeol. vnt Amaaonaggebtetee, Leipilg, 1908, p 19i, pi tX, flge la-o. 

18 Zettechr, d. deuteoh, Oeol Geeellech, vol Vll, 1866, pp 668, 601, 

l«t-flg. 6. 

14, N«ueg Jahrb.. 1868, p. 619, pL V 
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tiinei vesicular, between the vertical pBttitaiDiu or ^ndevdoped 
aepta^. 

Whilst a peculiar tubular worm-like body is conunonly found, 
at the base of the European and American forms, this has not 
occurred in the Victorian species. On the other hand, many of 
the specimens show an imprint of a crinoid stem firmly impressed,, 
and in one specimen of mudstone there are two small individuals- 
of this coral, each of which has affixed itself upon a small 
Spirifer (S. cf. crispus) as a point dfappni. Numerous septa 
are present in P. megastomum which are tuberculate or granulate, 
of a much coarser texture than that seen in P. problematicum 
and other allied species^*. 

The epitheca is strong in the Victorian species and concen¬ 
trically wrinkled like the foreign forms, and is also radiately 
marked with granulated lines. 

7 he Remarkable Development of Pleurodictyum in the Devon¬ 
ian .—With the exception of the Victorian occurrence, this genus 
is confined to the l^wer and Middle Devonian in Western 
Europe, Great Britain and North America. The question here 
arises, should our Yeringian fauna be regarded as Devonian rather 
than Silurian? It is true that several genera occurring in the 
Yeringian .seem to support this view, such as Phillipsastraca and 
Michelima, but on the other side of the argument, the evidence 
of the gasteropods, trilobites and ostracoda is overwhelming. 

This constrains us at present to assume that certain forms of 
life appeared amongst this Gotlandian and Wenlockian facies 
earlier than in the northern hemisphere, and migrated thence dur¬ 
ing the transition period between the Silurian and Devonian 
epochs. 

Note on Allied Genera .— 

Cleulopora, Nicholson*''. The genotype of this genus is Milne* 
Edwards and Haimes Michelima geometrical^. It is a Devonian 
coral, discoidal, about 1.5 to 2cin. in diameter. It is said to- 
be generally parasitic on a brachiopod, and in this respect r^ 
sembles some Vietorian specimens of Pleurodictyum herein men¬ 
tioned. The short vertical corallites terminate in hexagonal 

16 NtctaolBon, In hlB "Tabulat« Corali," p. 148, ot glvM an ad¬ 

mirable account of the atnicture of Plewodiciyum^ baaed on aectlona token 
through the ooralla of P. atiftophorum 

18. For furUMT referenoea to other aperies see Robinson, Trans. Con* 
neotlont Acad« Arts and Bel., vol. XXI., 1817, p. 169. 

17. Gtol. BUg., vol V., 1888, p. 160. 

18. PtAyp, foes. Terr. Pal., 1861, p. 262, pi. XVII., Ago, I, 
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calices. In this feature it differs from the Victorian Pleuro- 
dictyum but seems to agree with P. amtuotricum, thoo^ the latter 
has comparatively long corallites. The visceral chamber is oc¬ 
cupied by a mass of trabecular tissue formed by irregularly 
anastomosing fibres, and this structure is apparent on the floor 
of the calice. In Pleurodictyum megastomum on the contrary, 
septa are seen to be developed around the outer margin and 
feebly extend to the inner edge. 

Vaughania, Garwood^* is a Carboniferous coral having certain 
affinities both with Clcistopora and Pleurodictyum. From Cleis- 
topora it differs in having no trabecular tissue at the floor of the 
calice. the corallum being formed of compact fibrous coenenchyma; 
it has a definite system of ring-canals and branches and a basal 
epitheca as in Pleurodictyum. From the latter genus it differs 
in the vertical calices and absence of tabulae and septal spines., 
but has intcrmural pores. 

Occurrence.—Pleurodictyum megastomum is one of the typical 
fossils of the Yeringian Series of Victoria The figured speci¬ 
men, built on a Spirifer, was collected by Mr. R H Annear from 
Hughes’ Quarry near Lilydale; whilst the small but complete 
corallum was presented by Mr. A. M. Savige and came from 
Kinglake West. 

The localities for P. megastomum are’— 

In the Lilydale and Upper Yarra districts.—Hughes’ Quarry 
(R. H. Annear); Ruddock’s Quarry (F. P Spry, J. S. Green, F. 
Chapman); Wilson’s Quarry (J. T. Jutson); Seville (J. S. 
Green); miles below Simmon’s Bridge Hut on the Yarra 
(Geol. Surv. Viet. B, 16); junction of Woori Yallock and Yarra. 
(Geol. Surv. Viet. B. 23); Woori Yallock, Mr. J. H. Syme’s 
Orchard (F. Chapman). 

In Gippsland,—Loyola near Mansfield; Thomson River; 
Cooper’s Creek, Thomson River (Rev. A. W. Cress well and A. A. 
Henderson). 

District of Plenty Ranges.—Kinglake West (A. M. Savige); 
Qonbmane; Wandong (F. P. Spry); Merriang Road near Kil- 
more (J. T. Jutson); Kilmore (G Sweet). 

In addition to these localitites the same species is apparently 
found at Zeehan in Tasmania (R. Etheridge jnr. and Rev H.> 
Anderson), and also at Yass, N. S. Wales (W. S. Dun). 

IS. Quart, Journ. Ouol. Boc., voi LVIII, 1S13, p_604 

SO. This locality wma referred to In error mm “west of Mount Dleap- 
mMntmeBt;’ In my popM^Proc. B. Soo, VIct. vol, XV, (NS.), pt It.. 

3908, p. lor. 
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CImiiw Mloh«llnia, Koniuok. 

Michelinia PKOGBNttOH, sp. nov. 

DescriptUm. —Corallum hemi^herical, rather dq>ressed. Coral* 
lites small, walls thick, having a diameter of 2 to 3mm., pris¬ 
matic, chiefly hexagonal in transverse section. Tubes of corai- 
lites filled with funnel-shaped tabulae, at times regularly inserted 
^centrally to form a comute tube. Height of corallum about 
3.5cm. (nearly one and a-half inches); expanse of specimen about 
■6.5cm. (about two and a-half inches). 

Observations. —It is of very great interest to find a typical 
representative of the genus Michelinia so far down in the palaeo¬ 
zoic series. Michelinia is known from the Devonian of Canada, 
Devonshire and Asia Minor, and more profusely from the Car- 
'b&niferous limestone of England and Russia; whilst in the Aus¬ 
tralian coral fauna, up to the present two identifications of this 
genus have been made, viz., Mtchelinia sp. cf. tenuiseptata, 
Phillips sp from the Carbopermian of Co. Buckland, N. S. Wales 
(probably Upper Marine Series)*^ and another from the Car- 
'bohiferous of Lion Creek, Stanwell, near Rockhampton, Queens¬ 
land^*. The calices of the former have a diameter of 7-9mm. 
and the tabulae consist of much more crowded and irregular 
vesicular tissue. In the Queensland specimen the corallites have 
a diameter of 2-4mm. The tabulae are stated to be very numerous 
and anastomose freely, but do not appear to show the funnd- 
shaped arrangement of the Victorian form. It is not specifically 
named. 

The present species, by far the oldest known, is a small celled, 
neat and thoroughly typical example of the genus. A distinguish¬ 
ing feature of the corallite structure is the great depth of the 
funnel-shaped tabulae. 

Occurrence.—A well preserved specimen in whitish limestone 
from Cave Hill, Ulydale; coll, by Mr. R. H. Annear. Silurian 
(Yeringian). 

tl R KUM>r]d 9 « (Junr), M«in. 0#ol fiurv, N.S Wales Pal. No 5, 
1191, p. 98. pi IV, flf. 1 fitav alio Bd. end Holme, Mon. Brit Torn Corals, 
1869, pt. 8 (Mon Pol Soc.), p 166, pi. XUV. figs 1. la, 9. 

99. R Stheildae (Junr.) Bull. Qool, Surv, Queensland, No. 12, 1900, 
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Fam. AULOPORIDAE. 

Qsnus RdmIngerUi, Nioholaon 
Romingebia BAicuLosA, »p. nov. 

Specific Characters.-^-^oreXhxm. apparently attached by the base 
only, afterwards free; branching at intervals, sometimes form¬ 
ing verticils of three branches. Corallites slender, elongate, 
trumpet-shaped; walls perforate. Tabulae thin, slightly concave 
and numerous. External surface of corallites sometimes facetted 
or angulate; epitheca hnely wrinkled transversely. 

Dimensions. —Length of corallites from 4 to 8mm.; width at 
mouth from 2.75 to 3mm. 

Remarks and Affinities. —As regards the relationship of 
Aulopora to the present genus, Nicholson^* said that he was- 
“ constrained to separate Romtngeria from the Aulopondae as it 
possesses ' mural pores ’ in parts, while it further differs from 
Aulopora proper in having an erect corallum." 

This perforate character in the present form of Romtngeria is 
very well accentuated, nevertheless the whole build of the coral 
with this exception points to a close relationship with the better- 
known auloporoids. 

In certain epithecal characters the present species reminds one 
of Pleurodietyum, one of the Favositidae, so that were it 
necessary to make a separation, Romingeria might eventually find 
a place in that family. 

That this present species falls into the genus Romtngeria is 
fairly clear from the fact that the corallum is free, excepting 
possibly at the base, unlike Aulopora which is attached from the 
base upwards to the terminals. One of the distinguishing char¬ 
acters which marks off the known Romingeriae from the aulo- 
poroid Syringoporae is its habit of forming verticils of corallites. 
This feature is also present, though feebly so, in Romtngeria 
ramulosa. The genus is new to the Australian palaeozoic, with 
the exception of Romingeria foordi described by R. Etheridge jnr. 
from the Devonian of Reid Gap, near Townsville, Queensland*^. 

Range of Genus,—Romingeria (formerly Quenstedtia of 
Rominger) has a geological range from the Silurian to the Devon- 

at. On the Structure aud Afflnttlee of the Tabulate CoroU of the Palaeo- 
■oto Period. 18T9. p 2t1 

14, Oeol and Palaeont. of Queensland. IttS, p 16 pi T, flir IS 
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ian, and hitherto confined to the North American area. 
R. umhellifera, BiDings is fouhd in the Comiferous Lime¬ 
stone (Lower Devonian) of Wainfleet, Lake Erie, Canada West; 
whilst a Silurian species, R. niagarensis, Rominger sp.‘* occurs 
in the Niagara Group, Upper Silurian, at Port Detour, Lake 
Huron, and also at Iowa. 

Occurrence .—Abundant as well preserved ochreous-coated casta 
in the olive-brown mudstone of Ruddock’s Quarry, near LHydale. 
.Silurian (Yeringian). 


Fam. SYRINGOPORIDAE. 

Uenus Syplngopora, Qoldfuas. 

SvBINGOPORA TUOMII, Sp. nOV. 

ft 

Deicrtption .—Corallum moderately large; corallites m fairly 
•close contiguity, about 2cni or more in length, connected by short 
•epithecal stolons Calices filled with both funnel-shaped tabulae 
and numerous dissepiments which arc confined to the sides. Walls 
•of corallites thick, measured about .75 mm.; avert^e diameter 
of calices, 3 to 4/6mm. Septa minute, spines about 40 to the cycle. 

Observations —The calices in this species are exceptionally 
large for the genus, but are more than matched by the Middle 
Devonian 5*. speloeanus, Eth. fil.^^ found at Cave Flat, Murrum- 
bidgre River, N. S Wales, and at Buchan, Victoria. The latter 
species differs however, in having much more widely separated 
corallites, which measure 5 5 to 6mm in diameter. The corallites 
of S', speloeanus measure about 5 or 6 inches in length, against 
three quarters of an inch in S. thomii. 

The walls of the Victorian species are not so thick as in 
.S', porteri, Eth. fil of the Tamworth Limestone (Mid. Devon¬ 
ian), which also has smaller corallites (1.5 to 2mm. in diameter). 

Syringopora syrinx, Eth. fil.** from the Carboniferous Lime¬ 
stone of Lion Creek, near Rockhampton has smaller calices than 

26. dulopora MmbelHfera, Bllltngv. Canadian Journ. (N.El), wd. IV, 
im. p 119 

26 Quen9tedtia nigar9n9i&, Bomlnsar, Gaol. 6urv of Michigan, vPl III,, 
pt. II, 1876, p 72, pi XXXm., flg. I (lower apeclman). 

27, Roe. Auatr Mua, vol, IV, No. 7, 1902, p 266, pL XXXVIl.. flg. 2; 
Ti. xxxvm. 

28 lUc Oool. Surv, N8 Walea, vd. VI, pt S, 1899, p, 176, pi XVni., 
flg. 6. pi XXXI., tiga 1. 8 

29 Bull 0OC. Qeol 8Ury, Quoeualand, No, 12, 1900, p. 6, pi. 1* flfl«» 
-6-9, PL flg. H. 
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the Victorian species, and it also differs in the greater amount 
of vesicular tissue within the tubes. Otherwise there is some 
resemblance between them. 

S. bellensis, Eth. from the Silurian of the Wellington 

Caves, N. S. Wales, has smaller palices, with more regular 
circular openings. The same close contiguity is observable in both 
species. 

Occurrence .—The type specimen is from the grey limestone 
of I.oyola, near Mansfield, and was presented by the Rev. Robert 
Thom, after whom the coral is named, in recognition of his 
successful work in discovering many interesting fossil remains 
in the palaeozoic rocks of Victoria. 

Also found in the limestone of Cave Hill, Lilydale; several 
specimens presented by C. S Buckley Esq. Silurian (Yeringian). 


EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 

Plaii- IX 

Fig. 1 .—Favosites forbesi, Edwards and Haime. Fractured 
vertical section of corallum Silurian (Yeringian). Cave 
Hill, Lilydale. Plesiotype. C S Buckley coll. Nat size 

Fig. 2.—F. forbesi, Ed and H Fractured transverse section of 
another specimen. Silurian (Yeringian). Cave Hill. 
Lilydale. Plesiotype. C. S. Buckley coll. Nat. size. 

Fig. 3 .—Alveolites regularts, sp nov. Calicular aspect. Silurian 
(Yeringian), Cooper’s Creek, Thomson River, Gipps- 
land. Paratype, Rev. A. W. Cresswell coll. Nat. size. 

Fig. A.—-Plewrodictyum fnegastontum, )3un. Base of corallum 
with wrinlded epitheca, showing Spirifer at centre; also 
another adjacent example. Silurian (Yeringian). Hughes’ 
Quarry, near Lilydale. R. H. Annear coll Nat. size. 

Fig. 5.—P. megastomum. Dun. Wax squeeze from fig. 6, show¬ 
ing positive appearance of corallum. x 

Fig, 6,— P, megastomum. Dun. Mud cast of corallum. Silurian 
(Yeringian). Kingiake West. A. M. Savige coll, x {. 

Fig. 7.-~Miehelinia progenitor, sp. nov. Fractured surface, trans¬ 
verse section. Silurian (Yeringian). Cave Hill, Lily¬ 
dale. Holotype. R. H. Annear coll. Nat. size. 


10, iUr. Oeol. Surv, N.B, Watoa, vol. V., pt 4, ISOS, p 160, pi, XVI. 
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8 , — M. progtmtor, Vivtical section through fonl- 

lites. SUurian (Y«rhi|^), Can HiU. Ulfdalc^ R, 
H. Annear eoU. Nat site. 

Putn X. 

Fig. 9 .—Micktlinia prog$mt0f^ ip. Vtrlkal soctkm ahov- 
mg infundibulifona tafN^, Sthtrign (YaHngiaa)! 

Hill, Lilydale. R. H. Asnear <9(^1. x 3. ' 

Fig. 10 .—Romingeria ramuhio, qi. nov. Corallam hi mudstodo*, 
Silurian (Yeringhui). &ud()od^a Quangr^ near Uly- 
dale. Hblotype. J. S. cb}L ihBa. 

Fig. 11.— R. raimrfoia^ q>. nor?, CorhUiteb ilreaQiered, in mud¬ 
stone, shoarbg per^orstad vsilUs and impreisibns of tahu- 
lae. SilttHaa (Vttpingian). Ruddock's, Qttsny, near 
, Liiydale. Paritype. W. J. Parr «dL x lOi 

Fig. 12.— R, ranudoM, ip. nov. Bfolarged outline of oorallum,. 
seen in fig. lO; SUurian (Ytringian). Ruddock's Quarry, 
near Ulydale. x 2. 

Fig. 13.—/?. ramtUosa, sp. noV. Enlarged drawing of another 
specimen frmn tits saine locality; showing three foral* 
lites in vertkO. Fhralype. P. C ooU. z 2> 

Fig. 14.—^yrwpo^ora fhonfg, sp. nov. CoraJlum, weathered, in 
grey Ihaestmie. Kluiian (Yeringian.) Loyola, near 
Usnsfietd. Hplotypn Ecv. Robert Thom eoU. Nat. size. 

Fig. IS.—>S'. ihomiit sp^ nd(V> Section across coraUum. Silunatr 
(Y«ingtatt), (^vc HUl, Lifydale. Paratype. C. S. 
Bttdday coU. Nat. size. 

Fig. Idh—S'. thgmU. sp. nov. SecUon across con^tte, showing 
dentate septa and curved tabulae. Siluriao (Yertogiaa). 
LoyolUi near Mansfield. Teototype. R. Thorn oott. z 10. 

Pun XI 

Fig. 17.—/dwwEks sp,' nov. VerticM micro>section 

showing irregular walls, large mural pores and thin, 
tabulae. Silurian (Yeringian) Ckve IIUI, Liiydale. 
Tectotype. x KS. 

Fig. 18.— vietSrias, sp. nov. Transverse mktti'Section, show¬ 
ing irregular, polygonal adices and thick toodi of ver¬ 
tical ridge. Silurian (Yeringian). Chve Hilt, Liiydale. 
Tectotype. x 16. 
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Alveolites and Favoeltee 







l^-^AlveoUtn tp noy Vertictl ttiiero section 

showing i«gv|sr wshi and thick tabulae. Stlunan 
^Vnnogiad) Cav^ H^Ltlydale Tcctotype x 16 
39 —A rtgi^ons, sp nov Tfaitsverse micro section show¬ 
ing tnangulstr to polygii^aal calices with blunt projecting 
ndge Silurian (Veimgian) Cave Hill lUydale, 
Tectotype x 16 

Fig 21-^Faifosttis (EmmoHtio) fP%nigtra sp nov Vertical 
seetiott showing thin complete tabulae and curved 
Spiaiferous. incomplete tabulae or squamulae Silurian 
(Yenngian) Deep Creek Thomson River Gippsland 
Kdotype A W CresswcU coll x 16 
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Art. XIV—ContributioM to the floiu of AvM/ituliai, 

No. m. 

■1 

ALFRED J. EWART, D.B&. Pa.D, F.L.& 

( Pr o t ewoc of Bofcoojr and Plant Phjaiology in tlio Molbonnw Unirani^). 
[Bead 9th UeoHnber, !««>.] 

Abprrcla tooPARiA, Houk, f vnr. elougntn, fieuth. (Habiaoone). 

Borroloola, Northern Territory, G. F. Hill. No. 692,14/12/1911, 
Five inile Bar, MacArthur River, Northern Territory, G. F. Hill. 
No. 730, 30/1/1912. 

Bariwia thixaou, L “Trixago BarUia.” (SorophuIntiaceHii). 

Ullina, J. T. Mulqumy, lO/ll/lSQO; Canterbury, C. French, 
Jnr. November, 1920. New localities in Victoria for this intro¬ 
duced plant. 

It IS a native of Europe and Africa and is senii-parasitic on 
roots of grasses, and its presence deteriorates a pasture. Mowing 
to prevent seeding, loosening and manuring the soil, aid m keep¬ 
ing it down. 

Bassia QuiwquaeoaPis, F v M., rnr. viJloaa, Bmith. 

“ Spenrfraited Saltbush ” (OheiiopodUoeAe). 

Sunbury, Victoria, C. Green, March, 1920. 

This variety is now evidently spreading Southward in Victoria, 
having been previously recorded from the North West and the 
North Eastern Districts only. 

Bktkria viroata, 11. sp. (Text Fig). (EapiiorbiaoeM). 

On Sand Hills near Lefroy m West Australia, 7/11/1891, R. 
Helms, Elder Exploring Expedition. 

This plant was placed for a long time under B. brevifoHa, from 
which species it is quite different. .\s it appeared to be un¬ 
described, portion was sent to Kew, England, under the name 
of Beyeria and was returned marked, Genus correct, spedes 
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unpublished.” The specimens were held for a time in the hope 
of obtaimng complete material with flowers, but at these have 
not been obtained, a description of the original specimens is now 
published. 



Kg 1 Sboot of B*y«Ka mrfofa, Ewut. (a) Capitulo tihowing a niigle seed. 

Vig. S Portioit of shoot ealargod. 

A rather compact wood> shrub from 3 to 5 feet high, with 
tough greyish virgate branches, the ends covered by densely set 
very small sessile leaves. The leaves are about 2 mm. long by 
1 mm. broad, thick, oblong with a relatively broad prominent 
midrib beneath, flat above, quite glabrous and glaucous. Female 
flowers scattered singly, sessile, terminal or lateral, stigms 2 
Fruit a small, dry oval capsule, with a single seed, and splitting 
by five valves. 

OiATTuiru paaroLiATA, Don. Pei foliate Olay tonia ” 

(Portnlaoaoeae) 

Golton South, Victoria, A. W. ffoward, September, 1920. An¬ 
other locality in Victoria for this introduced plant. 
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Alfred «/l Ewa^i: 


Elkusinb INDJOA, Oaarbii. (Grauiineae). 

The specimen from Borroloola, G. F. Hill, No. 606, 9/10/1911,. 
given under Lepiochloa subdigitata, Trin , on page 47 of the 
Flora of the Northern Territory should be transferred to Eleusine 
\ndka, Gaertn, This makes an addition to the list of grasses of 
the Northern Territory. 


Ebioa LUHiTANiCA, liud. ** Spanish Ueath(Erioaoeae) 

Wheeler's Hill, Victoria, J \V Audas, 11/8/1916; Beaconsiield. 
Victoria, Mrs Dancocks, December, 1916; Selby, Victoria, C. 
French, Jnr. 

The above was recorded in the Victorian Naturalist, vol. xxxiii 
p. 69 (1916), and the Proceedings of the Royal Society of 
Victoria, vol. xxix. p. 145 (1916), under the name of Erica 
arborea, L. The.se two species though bearing a superficial re¬ 
semblance are quite distinot. thus:— 


E. LU 81 TA?riG\ 


K. AHBOBKA 


Shrub—10 to 12 foot bif^h. 

Branchti— dothad With siiuple bails. 

J-inoh long, gixiorod boaevat li, 
irregaUrly arranged 

Slightly fragiant 

CorolU^-Cylindrical.about f-inoh long 
atiyma—diuall, red 


TVfi—10 tu 90 feet high 

BfaHchei—'Tomeatoee. 

L<av<f—Oroored beneath, m a 

wliurl. 

/toireri—Fragrant (iuiella like 
honey). 

VwolU —Bell ihaped or globular, 
t inch long. 

gfiyiiMi—Flattened, white 


£. lusitanica is a native of Western Europe; E arborea is 
native to the Mediterranean regions and the Caucas. 

The true Erica arborea, L. has been recorded as naturalised 
in the Research District, Victoria. 


EooALvrroa miniata, A. Gunn. (MyrtMeae). 

Mr Maiden states that the specimen, No. 809, given under 
the above heading in the Appendix iii. to the Flora of the North* 
em Territory, p. 312, belongs to E. ptyckocarpa, F.v.M., and 
should be transferred to that species on the same page. 

Fraxkbhia sktosa, W. y. FiUg. (FrankeniaMaa). 

East Geraldton, West Australia, 1889 (vrithout coUector’a 
name). 

An additional locality in West Australia for this plant. 
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OBaTii.i.SA OBRATooAiipA, Diels. (Pro t eBoe—). 

Boodalin, West Australia, Lat. 31.13*^, Long 120** East. A 
Porrest. 

Gbktillba incrabsata. Dials (Proteaceaa). 

Parkers’ Range, West Australia, Edwin Merrall, 1892. 

KYLLiNeiA INTBBMSDIA, R Br. “ Qluba Kyllingta.” (CyparMPw). 

Water Reserve, South Mandurang, near Bendigo, March, 1919, 
also Water Reserve, Big Hill, near Bendigo, Victoria, March, 
1920, David J. Paton. 

New localities in Victoria for this plant, it having been prev¬ 
iously recorded from the North Eastern District only. 

Mroioaqo RCHiNirs, DC “Cavalry Medick’’ or 
“Crown of Thorns” (Legaininoaae). 

Garden at Ballarat, H. B Williamson, September, 1916; Diys- 
dale District, E Dennis, December, 1920 

A native of the Mediterranean Regions. This plant is evidently 
spreading in Victoria and is apt to become a pest on account 
of its burred fruits • 

MaoirAOO mimiua, L. “Sniall Buir-M«dick” (Leguminoue). 

Longerenong Agricultural College grounds Dooen, Victoria, 
a new locality for this plant. 

A native of Europe and Asia. It was previously recorded as a 
naturalised alien in the South and South Western districts of this 
State. 

Miorocala FiLiFOBMis, Hoff. and Link “ Blonder Mioroeala ” 

(Qontianaooae). 

Ringwood, Victoria, C. French, Jnr. October, 1920. 

A new locality in this State for this introduced plant. It was 
previously recorded from Linton and Langwarrin. 


Milla VNiriinRA, R Orahm. Triplet Idly. '(Llliaceae). 

Beaumaris, Victoria, Alfred J. Tadgell, 11/9/1920. 

A new locality for this garden escape. It is a native of South 
America. 
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Alfred J. Ewart: 


McaoABi BOTKVOiuRH, Ifill. "Blue Urape Hyaointh.” (Liliaoeaa). 

Somerville, Victoria, J. W. Audas. September, 1916. 

A native of Europe and Asia. This garden plant was found 
growing in the scrub along the main road, and may be classed 
as an exotic not yet sufficiently established to be considered 
naturalised. 

Mitsoahi RAOKMoauM, Mill. “Clustered Grape Hyacinth” 

(Liliaoeae). 

Sale, Gippsland, A. W. Howitt (1883). 

A nati\e of the Mediterranean Regions and the Caucasus. It is 
often cultivated in gardens, and like the preceding species, may be 
classed as an exotic not yet sufficiently established to be con¬ 
sidered naturalised. 

Notholarna Diarain, R.Br. (Filioea). 

On Sandstone Ranges, Borroloola, Northern Territory, G. F. 
Hill. No. 726, 13/12/1911. 

Pamicum piliokbvm, P.v.M (Graniinaae) 

Five Mile Bar. MacArthur River, Northern Territory, G F. 
Hill. No 7af. 30/12/1911. 

Fank'UR bbpbkh, Ia (Graniinaae). 

Five Mile Bar, Miac.Vrthur River. Northeni Territory. G. F. 
Hill. No. 736, .28/1/1912. 

This is an addition to the Flora of the Northern Territory. 

PiMKLBA HOS8KYARA, F.v.M. (noluen iiodum) (Tbymelaacaae). 

Victorian Naturalist xi., p. 122 (1894). Trans. Roy. Soc. of 
South Australia, xix., p 81. (1895). 

Both are citations of,the name only, without any description, 
and no record of any published description can be found. The 
plant appears to be a good species and shows some affinities to 
Pimelea alpina The corolla however appears to be circumsciss, 
and the flowers in little terminal heads, which would give an 
affinity to P. curviflora. The following description would serve. 

P^^uiseyana. A small, wiry, branched shrub, a foot or more 
ift'kimit. with alternate, rarely opposite, closely set leaves, oval> 
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flat or slightly concave, with a prominent midrib, glaucous, drying 
with a bluish tinge, 3-5 mm. long. Stems hairy. Bracts but 
little broader than the foliage, leaves merging into them, usually 
at least 3 bracts can be distinguished. Flowers longer than the 
bracts, about 1 c.m., with a long tube,* mostly apparently herma¬ 
phrodite ; corolla silky villous outside, glabrous within. Filaments 
short, anthers flat. Fruit not seen. It was collected near Port 
Elliot, Encounter Bay, South Australia, by Miss J. Hussey, 1894. 

PoLTUONUM ARTICTILATDM, R Br. (Polygnoacme). 

Darwin, Northern Territory, M. Holtze, No 1244 (1^1). 

This is an addition to the Flora of the Northern Territory; it 
was previously recorded from Queensland 

PSAimoilTA, Diela and Lues. (Oelaatraoeiie). 

This genus was described by Diels and Ixiescner in Engler’s 
Botan., Jahrb, Bd. xxxv , p. 339 (1905). They state that what 
was descnbed by F. v Mueller in the Victorian Naturalist, vol vi., 
p. 118 (1889), as Logama choretroidcs does not belong to the 
Loganiaceae and should be transferred to the Cflastraeeae undef 
the above named genus. They have divided it into two species, 
rtamely P. ehoretrotdcs and P. ephcdroides, but through some 
error (he specimen from Mount Narryer, Murchison River, I. 
Tyson, 1893, is given under P choretroidcs. It should have been 
placed under P. ephcdroides as it agrees with the illustration given 
by Diels on page 341. The specimen from towards King George’s 
Sound is quoted under P. ephedrotdes but obviously belongs to 
P. choretrotdes. 

The distribution of these two species, according to the speci¬ 
mens in the National Herbarium, Melbourne, are:— 

P. choretroidcs, Diels et Loes, Eastern Sources of the Swan 
River, Mrs. Heal, 1899; towards King George’s Sound, 1892; 
Cowcowing. Max Koch, September, 1904. 

P. ephedrotdes, Diels et Ijjcs, Mt Narryer, Murchison River, 
Isaac Tyson, 1893. So far as we know at present this genus 
is confined to West Australia. 

Ptilotob, B.Br., and Triebinium, BBr. (Amarantaceae). 

The species given under these two genera in the Flora of the 
Northern Territory, pages 97 to 1(X), should be transposed, i.e.. 
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diose under Ptilotus should be put under Trickkuam, whilst those 
under Trichtmum should be placed under Ptilotus. F. Mueller, 
in his Census of Australian Plants, placed Trichiniutn-as a sub¬ 
genus of Ptilotus. This arrangement is followed in Enj^er's 
Pfianzen Familien, and Maiden’s Census of New South VVales 
Plants. In the Flora Australiensis, Bentham keeps them separate, 
but considers that if they were to be united it would be preferable 
to adopt Trxchinium, as it contains the larger number of species, 
and would therefore cause the least confusion with the nomen¬ 
clature of the speaes 

For the sake of convenience they were kept separate in the 
Flora of the Northern Territory, and the generic names were 
accidentally transposed 

ficLSHCM'iiLOA DUBA, Hpauv. Hard Grata " (Grain)iieae). 

Longerenong Agricultural College grounds. Dooen, Victoria, A. 
C. Drevermann, October, 1920. 

A native of Europe, Asia and Africa An exotic not yet 
sufficiently established to be considered naturalised. It is two 
small to be of much use as a pasture grass 

SsLAbiNRi.iiA MioLONiVKKA, ttpnng “Cieapiitg Selaginella" or 
“ Cubmosa ” (tieiaginellaceae). 

Malleson’s (ilen, Don River, Victmia, F G A Barnard 
26/4/1920 

This well-known greenhouse plant, a native of the West Indies, 
has made its appearance in a fairly large quantity in the above 
district. It had probably originated by wind-bom spores from 
the garden of Mr. A. Agnew close bv It may be classed as an 
exotic not sufficiently established to be considered naturalised. 

SuaiANA MARITIUA, L (Hiinarubac6M) 

Goldbum Island, Northern Territory, M Holtz, No. 22, March, 
1911. 

This plant is a low bushy shrub. 4 to 6 ft. high, growing at 
high water mark on the Island. ' Flowers yellow. 
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Abt XV .—The Eetimation of Acidity. 


Br J. M. LEWIS, D.D.So., M0i.& 

^CommuBiPated by Profe«*or W A. Ohbobkk, M B , B Ch . D Sc ) 
fBeAd 0th Deoember. 1010 ] 

Three methods are in practice available for the determina¬ 
tion of the acidity or basicity of solutions, i e . their hydrogen ion 
concentration •— 

' (1) The use of a *' ladder ” of indicators 

(2) The hydrolysis of esters 

(3) The electrometric method. 


<(1) The employment of a “ ladder” ot “ Indioatore” which 
give definite color changes at dlfTerent hydro* 
gen Ion concentration. 

These properties, which are possessed by many of the aniline 
dyes, have been employed by Salm and boretisen in arranging 
a scheme which makes use of about fourteen of these substances, 
the authors mentioned having placed them in a table, showing 
the indicators available, and the concentrations which their 
colour changes cover. This table, which has been altered and 
improved by Bayliss, will be found in his “ Principles of General 
Physiology,” (1), and the student is recommended to examine 
it. On inspection it will be seen that as many as four changes 
of hydrogen ion concentration may be made apparent with one 
indicator, and these are so arranged that there is a definite grada¬ 
tion in the series, from high, i.e acid, concentrations, through 
neutrality, to the low concentrations of alkaline solutions, which, 
in spite of the seeming paradox, possess a demonstrable hydrogen 
ion CMicentration. 

By means of these indicators, concentrations ranging from 
Nx2 to NxlO*^^, may be measured and some idea of the prin¬ 
ciples involved in the arrangement of the “ ladder ” may be 
^ned when it is pointed out that, whereas crystal violet in solu- 
lion becomes golden yellow at a hydrogen ion concentration of 
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at NxlO~^, and violet at NxlO~*; undergoing no further change 
Nx2, it becomes gr6en at one of Nxl, p-een blue at NxlO~^, blue 
in decreasing concentrations. Again, phenol-phthalein is colour¬ 
less in hydrogen ion concentrations, raiding from Nx2 to NxlO~*, 
but it becomes rose coloured at NxlO-*, red at NxlO"*®, and 
thereafter remains unaltered. 
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It will thus be seen that by the selection of a suitable indicatoa 
sensitive over changes of hydrogen ion concentration which may 
be anticipated, accurate information as to the ionic concentra¬ 
tion of an unknown^ solution ntay be gamed 

A “ ladder ” of indicators arranged by the writer, somewhat 
on the lines of that m S. W. Cole's Practical Physiological Chem¬ 
istry. 5th edition, is illustrated in figure 1. The dyes there men¬ 
tioned arc prepared by the Cooper Laboratory. Watford, who* 
reproduce the scheme referred to. 

If this “ ladder " be examined, it will be seen that the indicators 
there shown cover a wide range of possible hydrogen ion con¬ 
centration, and It may be of interest to note certain of the fea¬ 
tures of some of the indicators in this particular series. 

Methyl red and thymol blue, for instance, may be used in 
the precipitation of an amphoteric substance, such as anthranilic 
acid from its alkaline solution In this operation, insufficient 
mineral acid will not completely precipitate the organic acid, while 
an excess will redissolve it. By the use of these indicators the 
exact point is readily found To do this one employs a test 
paper saturated with methyl red, making spot tests upon it 
from tune to time, until the acid point is approached; then the 
addition of acid is further continued until a thymol blue paper 
also shows an acid reaction, which is the concentration of acid 
at which the maximum precipitation takes place. In thymol 
blue we have an indicator of two useful working ranges, i e, 
an acid and an alkaline range, which can be employed in dif¬ 
ferential acidimetric and alkalimetric titrations Any acid with 
a dissoi'iation constant equal to or less than acetic acid, can be 
titrated m the jiresence of hydrochloric acid if the weaker acid 
is completely neutralised when the alkaline change of indicator 
occurs (2) 

One illustration taken from a communication by Qark and 
Lubs will serve to show the application of this method to the dif¬ 
ferential titration of an organic acid in the presence of hydro¬ 
chloric acid. 

Many organic acids are not dissociated at a concentration of 
hydrogen ions at which hydrochloric acid is itself completely 
dissociated. If to a saturated aqueous solution of benzoic acid 
a known amount of indicator be added, and this is used as an 
indicator colour standard, the hydrochloric acid content of an 
unknown mixture may be estimated by titration with normal 
sodium hydroxide, in the presence of the same indicator, until 
the colours are matched. Care must be taken that the indicator 
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concentration in the two solutions is identical. The moat suit* 
-able concentration of thymolsulphonephthalein will give the so1u> 
tions a pale yellow colour. The titration is continued until the 
first trace of blue in the alkali range is reached. At this point 
all the benzoic acid has been neutralised. In carrying out such 
a measurement it is most important that equal amounts of indi¬ 
cator be added to both solutions, that the final voltmies are the 
'same, and the colour matching be carried out in daylight of uni¬ 
form quality. (.3) 

The colorimetric method is however restricted in its scope. Gen¬ 
erally speaking it cannot be used with coloured solutions, and fur¬ 
thermore, the jiersonal element must always enter largely into 
any scheme which involves a nice discrimination between slightly 
♦varying shades of colour. 

(2) The Hydrolysis of Esters. 

This depends upon the fact that the hydrolysis of methyl and 
ethyl acetic esters is, in strong concentrations of hydrogen ions, 
proportional to that concentration 

For cxam])le, when methyl ester is acted upon by water m 
considerable dilution, the conversion to alcohol and acid is prac¬ 
tically complete, thus:— 

CH.OOOCH, + HjO=CH^COOH 

The technique of the method consists in the titration of the 
acid-watcr-ester mixture at intervals against a N/20 baryta solu¬ 
tion in order to ascertain the end point of the reaction The flask 
containing the mixture mu.st be immersed in a thermostat. 

A water-ester mixture un<ler identical conditions is. kept under 
observation as a control, and the calculation of the result is based 
on (juldberg and W'aage’s formula for the selocity of chemical 
reaction. (4) The method must be regarded as more or less cum¬ 
bersome, and since the final result cannot be ascertained until 
the reacting solutions have remained in the the-miostat for 48 
hours, it may be set aside as not fulfilling the necessary require¬ 
ments for routine use in the laboratory. 

(8) The Eleotpometrlo methed. 

This method of estimating the actual hydrogen ion concentra¬ 
tion of a given solution is that which, in spite of certain difficulties 
'to the way of a rigid technique, must be regarded as the final court 
(i6f eppeal in any investigation which has for its object th».estima- 
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tion of hydrogen ion concentration. Its sensitiveness is remarkable, 
and this will perhaps be better realised when it is pointed out 
that its use has made possible as an ordinary laboratory procedure 
the estimation of the change in the hydrogen ion concentration 
in the blood, which controls the mechanism of respiration. (5) 

The method is free from the objections inseparable from the 
use of colorimetric methods, and it may be used to determine 
with great exactitude the end point in a titrationi where a definite 
cencentration of hydrogen ions is aimed at. Furthermore, .since 
no reagents are introduced, the solution undergoing investigation 
remains the same at the end of the examination as at the be¬ 
ginning. 

In comparing the electrometric with the colorimetric method 
this very important fact must be kept in mind—titration methods 
exhibit the total amount of acid or alkali present, i.e. dissociated, 
plus undissociated, since with every addition of standard acid 
Or alkali chemical combination takes place, and a further portion 
of the dissolved substance becomes dissociated. This process will 
continue until the whole of the reacting acid or base is neutralised, 
and thus, not the actual, but the available amount of reacting salt 
is shown. 

The routine use of such an exact method has become a necessity 
to the biochemical worker. To take a case in point, one of the 
notable advances in both human and comparative physiology 
has been the recognition of the great importance which attaches^ 
to the maintenance of the blood at an hydrogen ion concentration, 
which varies only within the narrowest limits In the blood, an 
elaborate mechanism, involving the “ buffer '* action of its con¬ 
tained carbonates and phosphates exists for this purpose. As Bay- 
liss points out, in the case of the frog, the heart is affected by so 
small a change in hydrogen ion concentration as that from neu¬ 
trality, HxlO"^-^, to one of HxKH-*, while a rise in H. concentra¬ 
tion corresponding to that effected by adding 0.036 mgm. of HCT 
to a litre of distilled water, i e., to Hxl0~*, is fatal." 

To quote Bayliss’s words, “ If we were dealing with distilled 
v/ater only, the addition of one-millionth of a gram molecule of 
HCl to a litre of distilled water would raise its hydrogen ion con¬ 
centration from HxlO*^ to HxlO-* *, and such a change as this re¬ 
presents would be ten times in excess of that which would be 
fatal to many protoplasmic processes."(l) 

The electrometric method is of service in investigations involv¬ 
ing the optimum reaction of enzymes. 
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Recently its application to the preparation of bacteriological 
media having a prearranged exact hydrogen ion concentration 
has pro\ed to be of the greatest utility. Beside this, the investiga¬ 
tion of the acidity of soil extracts, which is now known to bear 
an important relation to plant growth, has been shown to be 
another field in which the method should be of great use.(6) 

In the presence of these facts it will be evident that an instrji- 
ment of precision for the measurement of such slight variations 
in hydrogen ion concentration is of the greatest value to the bio¬ 
logical chemist, and it is safe to assume that the hydrogen elec¬ 
trode will also occupy an important place in the clinical armamen¬ 
tarium of the future. 

Theory of Electrode Potential. 

Before proceeding to a description of the hydrogen electrode 
in detail, it will be necessary to discuss in general the prin¬ 
ciples which underlie its use. The practical application of the 
method received a great impulse from the woric of Nemst, who 
showed that when a metal made contact with a solution of one of 
its salts, the electric charge, or potential, which it acquires with 
respect to the solution, bears a constant relation to the concen¬ 
tration of the dissolved salt. 

As this law holds good whatever the salt may be, it is evident 
that the e.m.f. developed deixmds only upon the concentration 
in the solution of ions identical with the metal employed (7) 

When any substance goes into solution—and all substances ex¬ 
hibit a certain tendency to dissolve—we must conceive the process 
to be accompanied by electrical phenomena. 

In the case of a soluble salt, its solution will be followed in¬ 
stantly by the dissociation of a certain fraction into ions bearing 
complementary charges of electricity. As such a system is in a 
state of equilibrium, the electrical phenomena are not manifest. 

Where metals arq concerned, however, the case is different, 
since a metal, when dissolving, can only give off to die solution 
positively charged ions, and, depending on the degree to which 
it does so, the metal will become negatively charged. 

We may take a concrete case. Let us suppose a rod of zinc 
to make contact with a solution of the chloride of this metal. 
Two opposing forces now come into operation. One is repre¬ 
sented by a tendency of the zinc rod to go into solution, and 
become to this extent negatively charged, i.e., to give off posi- 
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lively charged ions to the solution. The other is a tendency for 
the Associated zinc to abandon the ionic form, and to appear upon 
the rod in the metallic state; but while this latter will be recog¬ 
nised as the osmotic pressure of the dissolved metal, the former 
has been termed by Nemst the "electrolytic solution pressure” 
of the metal m question. 

It will be evident then, that where the osmotic pressure of the 
dissolved salt exceeds the electrolytic solution preitsure of the 
metal, the plus charges imparted in this way to the rod will cause 
it to become positively charged with respect to the solution. 

It must be understood that owing to electrostatic attraction, 
the plus charged ions cannot move more than an infinitesimally 
small distance from the rod unless an external circuit be pro¬ 
vided, when a current will pass until equilibrium is established. 
Until the external circuit is closed we must assume the existence 
of a " Helmholtz double layer.” 

We may perhaps make the matter clearer and trace a closer 
correspondence between theory and practice by studying the 
development of an e.m.f. in such a cell as the Daniell. 

The Daniell cell consists of a glass vessel, within which is 
placed a porous cylinder. 

The outer vessel contains a solution of copper sulphate in 
which is immersed a copper plate, whde the inner vessel is sup¬ 
plied with a solution of zinc sulphate in which rests an electrode 
of zinc. 

If electrical connection be made between the zinc and the 
copper plate, a current will follow, and a galvanometer inserted 
in the circuit will indicate an e.m.f of 1.1 volt 

The production of this e.m.f. may be explained thus:— 

Copper exhibits in solution a strong tendency to abandon the 
ionic form, and its electrolytic solution pressure is therefore low, 
being lower than its osmotic pressure. In consequence of this 
a copper electrode is positive to solutions of its salts. 

On the other hand, as we have seen, the zinc readily gives off 
positively charged ions to Hs solution, and its charge is therefore 
negative. 

The combination in the Daniell cell, ie., copper—copper sul¬ 
phate ; zinc—zinc sulphate, may be represented graphically thus: 
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The sum of the differences thut shown is 11 volt, which is the 
known voltage of the Daniell cell 

Concentration Battery 

Knowing the laws which govern the production of em.f. it 
is possible to set up an arrangement known as a “ concentratioa 
cell,” in which both electrodes consist of the same metal. These 
are made to dip into vessels containing a solution of a salt of 
the metal at differing concentrations. Electrical connection ia 
made between the vessels by suitable means. The arrangement 
shown below may be employed, where a suitably bent glass tube 
contains the solutions, means being employed at e to prevent 
rapid diffusion. Let the electrodes at a, and b, for example,, 
consist of silver, and the solutions be of some salt of that metal. 

If, now, the electrodes be connected with a galvanometer, an 
e.m.f. will become apparent, which, as far as the external circuit 
is concerned, is directed toward that electrode which dips into the 
more dilute solution. 
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The production of an e m f in this case and its direction 
Depend upon the fact that while both electrodes give off posi 
lively charged ions to the solution and to th s extent become 
tegatiNcly charge 1 themselves the electrode which is m contact 
with the more dilute solution is freer to do so on account 
of the lower osmotic pressure of the ions already in solution 
For this reason it must become natively charged to a greater 
degree ‘ind the electric equilibrium having been upset an e m f 
IS shown by the galvanometer 

Hitherto we have dealt with the production of emf when 
metals make contact with solutions of their salts but an e m f 
IS similarly produced where certain gaseous elements make con 
tact with aqueous solutions containing the same element in an 
ionised state This may be demonstrated in the case of oxygen 
111 contact with an alkaline solution i e one containing dissociated 
OH but for certain technical reasons a more general application 
has been found for a method m which hydrogen is brought mt» 
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contact with solutions containing hydrogen ions, using this as 
a criterion of their comparative acidity. 

In order to demonstrate this, advantage is taken of the pro¬ 
perty of condensing gases possessed by “ platinum l^lack,” and 
the metal deposited in this form upon platinum or gold consti¬ 
tutes the electrode 

When such an electrode is placed in an atmosphere of hydro¬ 
gen, the condensation of the gas on its surface is of such an 
order that the arrangement may be regarded as a solid rod of 
hydrogen, and, with certain technical restrictions, psed as if it 
were such. 

We may show the production of an e.m f. with this electrode 
by setting up an arrangement similar to that described as a " con¬ 
centration battery,” only in this case means must be provided 
for keeping the platinum black saturated with hydrogen, while 
the two electrodes dip into solutions of an acid which differ in 
concentration from each other. A diagrammatic view of the 
apparatus is shown in Fig. 4. 
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Let A be a vessel containii^ acid of known concentration, 
N/10 HCl for example, whose H ion concentration is known, 
while F represents a similar vessel containing acid of unknown 
strength. Dipping into the acid are two " hydrogen electrodes,” 
B, B', and means are provided whereby hydrogen is bubbled 
through the acid by means of the fine tubes CC^, creating an at* 
mosphere of this gas about the exposed surfaces of the electrodes. 
The hydrogen is at atmospheric pressure, and serves to keep the 
electrodes in a state of saturation. Bent tubes from each electrode 
vessel make contact with a saturated solution of |M)tassium chlor¬ 
ide in the vessel D (the reason for which will be explained later), 
and wires from the electrodes complete a circuit which includes 
a delicate galvanometer. 

On closing the circuit a current will flow in the direction of 
the vessel containing the weaker acid, since, in this case, the 
electrolytic solution pressure of hydrogen is greater on the elec¬ 
trode which is in contact with the acid of lesser concentration, 
i.e. of lesser hydrogen ion concentration. Thus, the electrical 
halance is upset, this electrode having a lower potential than that 
in the vessel containing the stronger acid Such an arrangement 
is termed a " gas chain,” 

Nemst conceived the idea that these electrical phenomena might 
be treated quantitively, and he was able to construct a fonnula 
hy which the hydrogen ion concentration of the unknown solution 
might be calculated, provided the e.m.f developed, and the hydro¬ 
gen ion concentration of the other solution were known. 

In developing this formula Nernst was able to utilise the work 
of van’t Hoff, who showed that if osmotic pressure be substituted 
for gas pressure in the formula pv- RT. the “ gas laws ” are 
applicable to substances in solution. Their assimilation may be 
shown in the following way: Consider the case of a metal in 
contact with a solution of one of its salts, and call the “ electro¬ 
lytic solution pressure ” of the metal P, and the osmotic pressure 
of the dissolved salt p; then the dissolved metal as it gives off 
ions may be regarded as going from pressure P to pressure p. 
Now, when a gram molecular weight of a gas expands isother- 
mally from a pressure p^ to another p^ the amount of work 
sloneA, is expressed by the fonnula A=RTlMp,//t where R is the 
gas constant, and T the absolute temperature. Similarly, where 
a formula weight in grams of metal in dissolving and dissociating 
into ions, goes from solution pressure P to an osmotic pressure 
P, the maximum work is shown by the formula. A =RTln 
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If an equivalent weight of an univalent metal goes into solu¬ 
tion, the charge carried by the ions will be 96540 coulombs, i.e., 
the Faraday constant F. However, total electricity is equal to 
quantity multiplied by intensity or potential; the formula will 
therefore bey P=RT 1« P// or P=RT/F 1« P//. Where the metal is not 
univalent, but has the valence n, this factor is introduced thus: 
P=RT/«F1«P//. (8). Now R, in electrical units, is 8.3 joules per 
degree, and F, in coulombs, 96540, while the absolute tempera¬ 
ture T, is 291 (273 plus 18). The formula RT/F thus becomes: 

8-3 x 291x2 3 
96640 

The modulus 2.3 is introduced in order to bring natural to 
common logarithms. (9) 

The significance of this equation is that a ten-fold change in the 
concentration would cause a difference of 0.058 v in the elec¬ 
trode potential for a univalent ion, 0.029 for a bivalent, and 0.193 
for a tervalent, and it certainly holds good for solution below 
decinomial strength. (10) The practical application of this will 
be considered later. 

The c in.f. developed by the hydrogen electrode vanes within 
fairly narrow limits, and is never greater than a fraction over 
one volt. For the measurement of such currents where extreme 
accuracy is nut called for, as m determining the end point of 
a reaction, or checking the normality uf solutions used m volu¬ 
metric analysis, a sensitive galvanometer may be used as described 
by Hildebrandt. (11) 

In biochemical work, however, the standard practice is to em¬ 
ploy the Poggendorf compensation method, using a potentiometer 
for this purpose. 

In Its simplest form (shown diagramatically in Fig. 5), the ap¬ 
paratus consists of a wire, a, b. of uniform calibre, stretched 
along a wooden “ metre stick.” To this wire a steady e.m.f. of 
about 1.5 volt IS applied by means of an accumulator C. If now 
a cell D, whose e.m f. it is desired to measure, be so connected 
to ab, that its e.m.f. is opposed to that of the cell C, and is sup¬ 
plied with a movable contact which slides along ab, then a point 
may be found where no deflection takes place in the galvanometer 
E, which is inserted in the circuit. 

When this point is found, then the e.m.f. of the cell D is equal 
to the potential drop along AF, and it therefore corresponds to- 
the raiii^^F.FB. 
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In practice the potentiometer ia constructed in such a way that 
a variable resistance is introduced between the accumulator C, 
and AB, the wire AB (or what corresponds to it) being placed 
against a scale which is graduated from zero to 1 5 volt. Instead 
of an unknown e m f. at I), a standard cell such as the Weston 
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clement is introduced, the movable contact F being placed on 
AB, at the known voltage of the cell used When this is done, 
the variable resistance is adjusted until no deflection of the gal¬ 
vanometer E takes place. If now the source of current C be 
developing a steady e m f, the potential drop along the wire AB 
will correspond to the divisions on the scale, and the instrument 
will be ready for the determination of the unknown e.m.f. re- 
•quired. 

To do this, the standard cell is cut out by means of suitable 
switches, and the source of the unknown emf. (which may be 
u cell, or in this instance, the hydrogen electrode-calomel elec¬ 
trode used in these investigations) is thrown into the circuit. The 
sliding contact is now moved along AB until no deflection of the 
galvanometer occurs, and the required e.m f. may be then read 
loff on the scale. 
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In the concentration chain, and also in the gas chain previously 
referred to, an e.m.f. was shown to develop when electrodes were 
in contact with solutions which differed in the concentrations of 
the particular ion concerned, the two solutions being made part 
of an electric circuit. 

In practice it would be possible to measure the H ion concen¬ 
tration of an unknown fluid, using for one side of the “ chain ” 
a solution of unit H ion concentration, i e., corresponding to one 
gram Jon per litre (12). 

In the case of hydrogen, however, there is "much uncertainty 
ill the reduction to normal ionic concentration,” (10) and in- 
routine work other means of completing the " cell ” must be 
sought. 

It will have become obvious that the hydrogen electrode which 
dips into the unknown fluid constitutes hut one-half of the gal¬ 
vanic cell which must be constructed in order to determine the 
em.f. It IS therefore necessary to complete the system by in¬ 
troducing as the other half, an electrode which develops a con¬ 
stant e.m.f. For this purpose the standard practice is to employ 
a " calomel electrode." For a full description of its preparation 
- ^ext-hook on the subject may be consulted. 

It will be sufficient here to remark that these electrodes are 
named from the normality of the potassium chloride solutions 
used in them The decinomial electrode has been very generally 
employed for this purpose, but the saturated calomel electrode 
has the advantage of easy preparation, and the absence of any 
need of a temperature correction. The latter has been almost 
exclusively employed by the writer, and has been found to meet 
all requirements Its construction has followed the form sug¬ 
gested by Barendrecht. (13) 

The materials used in making these electrodes have to be of 
extreme purity, and in connection with this, reference should 
be made to P'indlay, (14) the classic article by Loomis and Acree 
(15). and the recent text book by W M Clark. (23) 

As the e.m.f. of a calomel electrode varies with the concen¬ 
tration of the KCl solution employed, it is necessary to record 
on the electrode vessel the normality of the solution. For future 
reference it may be noted that the e.m.f. of a hydrogen electrode 
when the hydrogen ion concentration of the solution is normal,, 
and when a saturated KQ electrode is employed, is 0.251 volt,, 
whilst with the deci-normal KCl it is 0.3377 volt. 
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borne writers consider the potential of the calomel electrode 
as zero but it is perhaps more Lon\enient to call the normal 
hydrogen electrode zero and then say that the potential of the 
calomel electrode is 0 251 volt or whatever the figure may be 
A convenient form of calomel electrode suggested by Baren- 
drecht is shown in fig 6 where d is a glass jar closed by a 
double bored rubber stopper containing a saturated solution of 
potassium chloride \ test tube c [perforated a short distance from 
the bottom contains a small quantity of pure mercury Dipping 
below the surface of this a glass tube b provided with a sealed 
platinum wire enables one to effect electrical connection through 
a hne column of mercurv contained m it The glass tube e 
serves to connect the cell with a vessel containing saturated KCl 
The stu])(.ock (j provided it is not greased may be kept closed 
during measurements At / i plug of cotton wool [prevents dif 
fusion into c 
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The oonneoting fluid 

For obvious reasons it is impossible to connect the calomel 
and hydrogen electrodes electrically by means of a metallic con> 
ductor The usual practice is therefore to allow both electrode* 
to dip into some conductuig solution The proper selection of this 
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solution is a matter of great importance since serious errors 
would be introduced if reaction occurred between it and that 
in the electrodes. Some error is inevitable where solutions 
which are not identical are in contact, and in work which neces¬ 
sitates extreme accuracy, due allowance is made for this, but 
for routine biochemical estimations “ contact potential ” may 
be ignored. This has been made possible by the use of a satur¬ 
ated solution of KG as a connecting fluid. In such a solution 
the speed of the dissociated ions is equal or nearly so; further¬ 
more, where the saturated calomel electrode is employed, the 
solution IS identical with that of the electrode, in which case 
error can occur only at the point where the fluid in the hydrogen 
electrode comes into contact with the connecting solution. For 
more detailed information the student is referred to the article 
by Michaclis. (7) 


The Hydrogen Electrode. 

The hydrogen electrode consists of a small element of pure 
platinum, or sometimes gold, which has had a layer of “ plati¬ 
num black " deposited upon it, and great care must be taken 
thait the electrode is at all times completely platinised, and is 
not contaminated. The form given to the electrode varies ac¬ 
cording to the choice of the worker; thus it may be a small 
rectangular piece of foil, as used by Hildebrand (10) and 
Gark (16), or again it may be simply a fine platinum wire, the 
form preferred by Walpole (17) and Barendrecht (13). Un¬ 
der any circumstances, the electrode, when saturated with pure 
hydrogen, is placed in the solution in such a way that while part 
of it is immersed, a considerable portion is still exposed to the 
gas. W'lllsmore carried out his measurements with a rectangu¬ 
lar oicce of foil, which dipped for a considerable distance into 
the solution (19). It has been shown, however, that a steady 
e.m.f. is obtained more quickly when there is a minimum con¬ 
tact between the electrode and the solution. The reason for 
this is not at once apparent, but it is supposed to depend on 
certain i>eculiar physical conditions at the surface of the liquid, 
whereby a rapid diffusion from the surrounding solution to the 
point of contact is prevented, the local conditions maintaining 
an equilibrium, which is not quickly upset (16). As minimum 
contact' is easily obtained with the electrode devised by Wal¬ 
pole, tMs electrode, modified by Barendrecht, has been most 
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generally used m this laboratory It has been shown by Has- 
selbalch that a steady e m f is rapidly obtained when the elec¬ 
trode vessel IS shaken, thus bringing all the solution into contact 
with the electrode, and he has devised special apparatus for 
doing this (20) The Hasselbalch electrode has undergone 
some modihcation at the hands of other workers, and of these, 
that constructed by Gark has found general acceptance A full 
description of the electrode will be found m the article by 
■Gark (16) 


Hydrogen Eieotrode 

The Barendrecht electiode consists of a capillary glass tube, 
having an elongated bulb of about 05 cc capacity blown upon 
It A platinum wire is sealed in through the side of the bulb, 
^nd bending at right angles approaches the construction in the 
lower part This is shown in Fig 7 
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The platinum wire at B has a fine copper wire soldered to^ 
it, which is led away to a potentiometer. In experimentiitg with 
the electrode, the writer was led to make several modifications 
in its construction. In the first place, it was found that in platin> 
ising the electrode, the resistance of the solution in the fine 
part of the tube was a disadvantage. To obviate this, the 
writer sealed what may be termed an “ inert electrode " into the 
tube at A. This is used only during platinising, constituting 
the anode in the system, and the arrangement, when used with 
a platinising vessel, to be described later, makes for convenience 
and ease of operation. 

Another modified electrode is shown in Figure 8, which, in 
this case is provided with two hydrc^n electrodes, and one inert 
electrode. It is thus possible to compare the e.m.f.’s of two 
electrodes simultaneously placed in the solution under examina¬ 
tion, and with it one learns how easily an incorrect reading may 
be given by an electrode which, to all appearances, is properly 
platinised, and is in good working order. 



Via 8. 
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The Platinizing of the Electpodee 

The platinum electrodes for hydrogen ion estimation which 
have just been descnbed are coated with platinum black m the 
following manner 

First the platinum is thoroughly cleared from grease and 
other foreign matter by immer8ioi\, m a potassium bichromate 
sulphuric acid mixture It is then washed and connected to the 
negative pole of an accumtilator or suitable source of current 
If the eleotrode is of the removable type such as the Walpole 
Hasselbalch or the Qark it is now placed m a beaker and cov 
ered with the platinising solution the current from the positive 
side being led into the solution by a clean platinum wire The 
platinising solution must be prepared with due precautions as 
to Its chemical purity and consists of a 3 per cent solution of 
platinic chloride with a trace of lead acetate added to it A 
new electrode will require to be immersed possibly for five 
minutes an 1 some operators suggest the coating should be so 
thick that part will fall off When the electrode is completely 
coated with platinum black it must be well washed after which 
P IS again connected to the cell and made the negative elec 
trode in a beaker ccntaining dilute sulphuric acid a platinum 
wire as before constitutes the anode The current should be 
sufficient to cause vigorous bubbling By this means all traces 
of platinum chloride ^vill be removed from the coating on the 
electrode (7) It must now be well washcl in a stream of dis 
tilled or preferably conductivity water and afterwards kept 
in a beaker of the same from contamination Prolonged wash 
mg of the electrode is not necessary after this treatment The 
writer has devised an arrangement which mikes the platinizing 
of the Barendrecht or modified Barendrecht type of electrode 
comparatively simple 

It IS illustrated in figure (9) where e is a vessel closed by a 
double bored cork a is the electrode tube while to d a rubber 
tube IS connected which is kept closed with a clamp In using the 
apparatus one blows through d and forces the level of the plat 
inising solution above the electrodes in a As the electrode tube 
IS thus kept vertical during platmisation the bubbles of gas 
coming away from the electrodes are free to escape at the upper 
end of the tube With other methods of coating this bubblmg- 
about the electrodes was a great source of trouble An exactly 
similar glass vessel is provided to which the electrode is trans- 
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ferred, subsequent to its platinising, and after a thorough wash¬ 
ing in distilled water. 

The second vessel is provided with a 5 per cent, solution 
of sulphuric acid, and when the electrodes have been connected 



as before, i e. making the hydrogen electrode negative in the 
arrangement, it is left to bubble vigorously for about ten minutes. 
It must now recene a most careful washing, and after satura¬ 
tion with hydrogen, be preserved in a beaker of distilled water. 

As Michaelis points out, the hydrogen electrode does not need 
replatinising frequently when protein solutions only are used. 

It does not readily make small errors, but if out of order 
will give quite impossible results A deterioration of the elec¬ 
trode is indicated when it takes a long time to obtain a con¬ 
stant reading. In taking readings Michaelis recommends that 
they should be made every ten minutes, and should not be 
accepted until three successive readings are identical. Before 
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use in routine investigations, the hydrogen electrode must be 
subjected to a test in order to ascertain if it be in good working 
order. To do this one must place in the electrode vessel a 
solution of known hydrogen ion concentration, and for this 
purpose Michaehs suggests a “buffer" mixtuie made as fol¬ 
lows :— 

10 c c N Na OH 

20 c c. N HA. 

70 cc distilled water. 

Using the N/10 KCL calomel electrode this mixture should, 
at 18°C. give an e.m f of 0.6045 v. At other temperatures the 
ejn.f. of this chain is as follows:— 


20 c. 06061 V. 

22 c. 06078 V. 

24 c. 0.6093 V. 


That IS to say, there is a rise of 08 millivolt for every degree 
of temperature. (7) 

Examination of Fiuids Containing Cases in Soiution. 

The presence of such gases as oxygen, chlorine, ammonia, 
carbon dioxide or nitrogen in solutions makes their examina¬ 
tion by the electrometric method difficult, or in certain cases, im¬ 
possible. 

Chlorine gas in such, a fluid for instance, would partly saturate 
the electrode, and also diffuse into the gas space above In 
this case, the e.m.f. would be in part due to its presence, thus 
making the result worthless from the point of view of hydrogen 
ion concentration estimation. 

Ammonia is a gas, the presence of which makes an examina¬ 
tion by this method impossible. 

The occurrence of CO| in soliftion is common enough in 
physiological fluids, and it is of some importance that the effect 
of its presence on the e.m f. developed be noted. The diffusion 
of COf into the gas space above the fluid will lower the partial 
pressure of the hydrogen, and as the electrolytic solution pres¬ 
sure of hydrogen is a function of its partial pressure, the read¬ 
ing on the potentiometer would not be an accurate measure of 
the hydrogen ion concentration of the solution. As to whether 
the error thus introduced is sufficient to be of importance, auth¬ 
orities differ. Milroy, in carrying out some important investi- 
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^tions in the changes of h3rdr(^[en ion concentration in the 
blood, was content to disregard it. He remarks that the error 
must be small, since the measured e.m.f. varies only as the 
logarithm of the partial pressure, and in his opinion its 
recognition did not warrant the needless bleeding of the animal 
involved in the method of Hasselbalch (5). 

Where it is thought absolutely necessaiy to eliminate this 
source of error, recourse may be had to the Konikoff or Hassel¬ 
balch electrode >essel. 

These vessels proiide means whereby the specimen being 
examined may be brought into contact with the hydrogen at¬ 
mosphere above the electrode and shaken, thus allowing the 
tension of the CO, in the hydrogen to become equal to that in the 
fluid. After this has been done, the fluid is removed, and re¬ 
placed by a fresh sample without changing the hydrogen 
atmosphere. There will then be no further diffusion of CO, 
into the gas space, since conditions of equal tension will have 
been established as regards any CO, present Incidentally, the 
shaking of the electrode tube will have the effect of removing 
any oxygen present in the liquid, by combining it with the hy¬ 
drogen of the electrode. This in itself will assist m obtaining 
a constant e m f in a comparatively short time. 

Preparation of the Hydrogen. 

The hydrogen used in these tests must be of extreme purity. 
If it be prepared from, dilute sulphuric acid and zinc in Kipp's 
apparatus, there may be some danger of contamination with 
hydrogen sulphide Michaelis suggests that the gas be washed 
with potassium permanganate solution, to remove any oxidis- 
able substance, and then bubbled through a solution of mercuric 
(Chloride (7) 

Sharp and Hoagland prepare the hydrogen by electrolysing 
a 25 per cent by weight solution of caustic potash in a special 
cell, using nickel electrodes. The hydrogen is led away, and 
passed through a tube containing platinum black deposited upon 
asbestos, which is kept hot by means of a glowing spiral of high 
resistance wire electrically heated, the purpose of which is to 
remove, as water, any oxygen which might be present. (6) 

In this laboratory, hydrogen, electrolytically prepared, and 
stored in steel cylinders, is exclusively employed for saturating 
the electrodes. 
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The Operation of the Electrode. 

As has previously been remarked, in this laboratory, the simple 
electrode devised by Barendrecht has been used to the exclusion 
of all others in routine work. In Barendrecht’s original article 
it will be seen that the fluid is drawn up and down the glass 
vessel by a close fitting syringe. This is shown in Fig. 10. To 



do this by hand in the usual 'way made it difiicult at times to 
affect the line adjustment needed to obtain a minimum con¬ 
tact. The writer has therefore devised a ratchet and pinion at¬ 
tachment, which IS connected to the plunger of the syringe, 
which allows a very exact adjustment to be made with but little 
trouble. 

A diagramatic view of the device is shown m fig. 11, where 
o is the “ syringe,” and b the perforated plunger, which is con- 
ti oiled through the rackwork by means of the milled wheel g. 
The hydrogen is admitted at c, and the glass electrode tube c 
is attached closely to the apparatus by a rubber tube d. The whole 
arrangement is made adjustable on the stand /. 

The technique of using this apparatus is as follows:—^Having 
thoroughly ventilated the electrode with hydrogen, and before 
the fluid to be investigated has been drawn up the tube, the 
plunger should be moved in and out by means of the milled 
wheel in order to remove any trace of air which might be oc¬ 
cluded between it and the end of the tube; then, with the hy¬ 
drogen passing through the electrode slowly, the open end of 
the glass tube is brought below the surface of the liquid to be 
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examined. Immediately this done, the gas should be cut ofFr 
the cock on the piston being proxided for this purpose The 
piston is then gently drawn out of the barrel, and the solution 
allowed to enter the vessel, and completely to cover the platinum 
wire. Keeping the end of the vessel still below the surface 
of the liquid, the contained fluid is ejected from the tube, allow¬ 
ing a minute portion to remain in the capillary end. Another 
portion is now drawn up and down the platinum wire, and again 
ejected, after which the flnal portion is allowed to enter the 
vessel in such a manner that the platinum wire makes a mini¬ 
mum contact with the fluid In dealing with liquids which do 
not contain carbon dioxide, it is not peihaps so necessary ta 
leave a small quantity in the tube as described, since the ob¬ 
ject of this is to retain the original hydrogen atmosphere, plus 
carbon dioxide in equilibrium with that contained in the fluid. 
The reason for " washing ” the platinised wire with the fluid of 
the final portion is, that in this way the contained oxygen is re¬ 
duced by the hydrogen of the wire, and a steady e m f is sooner 
obtained, also the changing of the solution should enable the 
COa in the final portion to be in equilibrium with that in the 
hydrogen, and thus do way with any risk of diffusion from 
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fluid into gds space The electrode tube is now wiped with 
Alter paper in order to remove any fluid adhering to it and the 
vessel containing the connection solution is brought below it the 
tube making minimal contact with the solution The tube con 
nected with the calomel electrode having also been brought below 
the surface of the connecting fluid the operator may now pro 
ceed to measure the lesultant em f according to the d rections 
supplied With the particular potentiometer used 

In recording these measurements a note sboul 1 be made of 
the time elapsing betv^cen each test a convenient interval being 
hve minutes In general it will be n iticed that during the first 
few minutes there will lie a gradual increase in the e m f Fhis- 
effect IS less noticeable with those electrodes which employ a 
shaking dr\ice and if such be used it would appear to be de 
sirable lo le^ cn 1 uj on measurements tal en a short tmie after 
the prelimmirj shsking rather thm upon the record of a single 
long experiment This matter of potential drift is treated 
at length in the article by Clark preciously referred to 

Between each experiment the electrode tube must be thor 
oughly washed with distilled water it should lie then saturated 
with hydrogen an 1 immersed in a beaker of distilled water in 
which It IS kept until required 


Th« Calculation of the Reeult 


Having obtained the e m f on the potentiometer scale the 
H ion concentration u calculated from it by means of Nemst s> 
formula as follows to quote Milroy — 

Lei zs the e m f of tne system 

V — the e m f of the calomel electrode employed when the H 
concentration is normal viz 0 251 \olt at 18 C using the satur 
ated KCl calomel electro le while C and are the H ion con 
ccntritions of the two fluids 

Then— + 0677 log ^ 


Cmay therefore be calculated when f measured 
Or if P be substituted for Cp (10 the result may be made 
to serve as a basis of measurement 
So then— 
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15677 


=log ~ or -log 


The value “log C is^ in aceordance with the suggestion of 
Sdrensen commonly employed to express the H ion concentra 
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tion, and has received the name “ Sorenaon’s nq^ative hydrogen 
ion exponent,” .and is indicated by the sign P^, or fH. 

In dealing with such a notation, one mnst bear in mind the 
fact that a rise in the Ph signifies a fall Hi the H* iou concen* 
tratton. (5) As Baylis remarks, while it is ‘'.easy to see that a 
hydit^en ion concentration of 4xl0~* is doMble that o£ 2xl0~*, 
it is not at once obvious that a Ph of $.398 is double that of 
5 699. One has to get accustomed td thinking in negative log¬ 
arithms.” 1 1) 

To this end it may perhaps be helpful to the student if the 
fH of familiar laboratory reagents such as decinonnal hydro¬ 
chloric and acetic acids is calculated. 

We may do this if we know the nomudity of the solution, and 
its degree of dissociation. 

As Macleod points out, decinormal hydrochloric acid is dis¬ 
sociated 91 per cent., it is therefore 0.091 N or 9.1x10^. The 
Ph is found by subtracting from the power of ten, the logarithm 
of the reciprocal of the normality in hydrogen ions. Thus:— 
laig. 9 1 is .96, now -2 minus .96 = -1.04, which is the 
nought. 

Again, acetic acid in decinormal solution is dissociated 1.3 
per cent; it is therefore 0.0013 N in hydrogen ions, or i.3xl0-*. 
Now. log. 1.3 is .11; subtracting .11 from -3, we get -289, and 
the pH is therefore 2.89.* 

To And the normality in ordinary notation, we must subtract 
the pH from the next higher whole number, and take the anti¬ 
logarithm of this number. 

Thii*>, if the Ph be 7.45. subtracting this number from 8, 
we get 0.55. Now, the antiloganthm of this is 3.55, and the 
hydrogen ion concentration, or Cy is therefore 3.55x10"". (21) 

We would again lay stress on the fact previously mentioned, 
i c., the formula of Nernst shows that for a tenfold difference 
in the hydrogen ion concentration of the fluid under examina¬ 
tion, the electrode potential changes by only 0.058< volt. 

In the case of the concentration cell previously mentioned, 
it is found that ” when a univalent electrolyte is employed, an 
f.m.f. of 0.058 volt is developed where one solution is ten times 
the concentration of the other, and the electrode potential be¬ 
tween monad metal and a normal solution of the correspond¬ 
ing metalHon is thus 0.058 volt smaller than the electrode poten- 
between the same metal, and a decinormal solution of the 
metallion.” (4) • 

* A^VabcftSofinu »««U fvolwbiy Im tiM btUwvhiimslON 80 HM lo Mnfti 
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Schmidt (22) has discussed the matter of in a way which 
■make* the use of this notation as a ineMure of reaction, more 
iiitelligibte to the student He says the term is given to the 
txpohent of ten taken as a positive nomber This u fhe most 
rational system since all values are expressed m the same units 
Thus 503xr0-*‘ can be expres^d entirely as a power of 
t<n 

5 OSsslO^ sinoe log ^6 0Sa:0 703) 

Ch=10*’* X 10-“ 

=10-*** 

iherefore 399 

Anothei example To find Pg when ObaO 409 x 10 *— 

Pa«bgw^ 

Pm=1oSu 1 loguCH 

log*C„=10 »x 10'«* 

~8 61i 

Pns 17 386-10 

Pha7 889 

Or starting from the 4og 8612 one may convert this into 
ihe negative form by subtracting from 0000 and obtain the 
required result thus — 

0000 

8612 


—7388 

Which IS the required 

A useful method of calculating the hydrogen concentration 
decimal points of the from right to left as abscissae while 
It one draws a diagonal line on semi lug paper and plots the first 
decimal points of the /H from right to left as absassae while 
the hydrogen ion concentrations are plotted from 01 to 10 as 
•ordmates 

If for example one wishes to convert pH 67 into a corres 
ponding hydrogen ion concentration one finds by exammation that 
67 cuts the diagonal Ime at 02 and the concentration is 02x10^ 

By plotting the electrical potentials against the hydrogen ion 
•concentration on semi log paper one can if necessary avoid the 
use of S >rensen s exponent or pH 
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In conclusion the writer would like to put on record hi» 
appreciation of the many kindnesses extended to him over a 
number of years by Prof. Osborne, but for whose encoura^ 
ment and help this work could not have been undertaken. 

The author has not hesitated to quote freely from the authori¬ 
ties named, and trusts that the student may be led to read at 
length the articles referred to. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 

hOJL THI YkAB 1920 


Ihe Council herewith presents to Members of the Society the 
Annual Report and Statement of Receipts and Expenditure for 
the past year 

1 he following meetings were held — 

March 11th —Annual Meeting 

The folloiMng ofhcc bearers retiied by effluxion of time 
President J A Keishaw F F S \ ice Presidents Professor 
Ewart and h Wiscwould Hon Treasurer \\ A Hartnell Hon 
Librarian Dr tiriHith laylor lion Secretary Professoi Ewart 
Members if Council Professor Skcits Professor* I aby and 
Messrs Cli ipmaa Hermm Shephard and Sweet 

The following were elected President I rofessor hwart \icc 
Presidents P W isewould and Professor I aby Hon Treasurer 
■W \ Hartnell Hon Librarnn Dr (jriftilh Taylor Hon Sec 
retary J \ Kershaw Members of Council Professor Skeats 
Professor Laby and Mtssrs Chapman Herman Shephard and 
Sweet 

I he \nnual Report of the Council and Financial Statement 
were read and adopted 

At the close of tlie innual meeting an ordinary 

meeting was held Papers read (1) New Austialian 
Tabanidae with notes on previously described species 

by E \V Ferguson MB Ch M (2) Description 

of a New Species of Mochlonyx from Australia by 1 
Ferguson MB Ch M Exhibit Dr H F J Love showe I 
a simple model illustrating some phcnomen'i of Resonance ind 
Polarisation Mr Barkley showed photographs of the Christmas 
Meteor which fell at Penshurst Western District in 1917 
sjiecimens of Eucalyptus Luehmani and colour photographs of 
same example of penetration caused by extreme wind force 
showing a hardwood picket m which a small piece of galvanised 
iron had penetrated its entire width meteorological maps, show¬ 
ing—(1) Wet season rainfall (2) evaporation, (3) snow falls 
(4) wet season maps Mr Chapman showed specimens of 
Travertine from Yass New South Wales • 
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April 8th:—Papers read: “HeliottDpism and Nyctinasty of 
Flowers,” by D. A. Heriwrt, B.Sc. Exhibits: Professor E. W. 
Skeats showed specimens of Jarosite (hydrated sulphate of iron 
and potassium), and Natrojarosite, from near Anglesea, Vic¬ 
toria. Dr. J. M. Baldwin showed a photograph of a Total Eclipse 
of the Sun, being a print from one of the photographs taken 
at Sobral on 29th May, 1919. Se\en comparison photographs 
were taken under similar conditions with the same apparatus be¬ 
tween 13th and 18th July, and show star images like those on the 
print exhibited. Mr. J. A. Kershaw showed an Obsidianite, ob* 
tained at Glenalbie, Blackwood Forest, Wonthaggi, Victoria, 
showing a {leculiar circular depression on the upper surface, and* 
unusually large and numerous pittings on the lower surface. 

Professor W. E. Agar, M A., D Sc, and Captain John King 
Ddvis were elected memliers; Mr. W. Langford, B.Sc., B.M.E., 
a country ^ember, and Mr. B Macdonald. Mr. F. E. Moore. 
M B.E, and Mr. Edwin T. Quayle, B A., associates. 

' May. 13tli:—Papers: (1) “Aboriginal Flaked Stone Knives,“ 
by George Horne, M A, M D ; (2) “ Abnormalities in the 
Flowers of Eriostemon obovalis. and Glossodia.” by Miss J. 
Cookson, B Sc. 

Exhibits: Dr. Griffith Taylor showed a series of diagrams 
illustrating Evolution of Culture and Language; Mr. J. A. Ker¬ 
shaw showed a fine example of Fasciation in the Stem of Casu- 
arina. 

Mr A. D Mackay, M.M E,. B Sc., and Senator J D. Millen 
were elected members, and Mr. H F Clinton and Miss Francis- 
Stevenson associates 

June 10th:—Papers: “A Palaeographical Deduction drawa 
from the Existence of the Crystalline SchisJ Formation of Cen¬ 
tral Celebes,” by C. Abendanon (communicated by Mr. M. 
Herman, BC.E. Exhibits: Professor T. H. Laby showed three 
Electrode Valves used m Wirbless Telegraphy, Telephony, and 
Wire Telephony. Mr. Chapman showed an example of a Fossil 
Nautilus from Murray Cliffs, South Australia. Mr. Leo Miller 
and Mr. E. L. Piesse were elected members, and Dr. Sidney Pern 
an associate. 

July 8th:—Papers: (1) “The Relationship of the Sedimen^ 
Rocks of the Gisborne District, Victoria,” by W. J. Harris^ 
BA., and W. Crawford. (2) “ A Geologist's Notes on Water 
Divining," by Griffith Taylor, BA., B.E., D.Sc. (3) “A Re- 
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of the Australian Cicadidae,” Part I., by Howard Ashton. 
Mr. F. A. Cudmore was elected a meniber. 

August 12th : —Papers: (1) “ Organisation of Science in Aus¬ 
tralia," by Professor T, H. Laby, M.A. (2) “Note on the 
‘ Dimpling ’ of Granite Hills in Sub-Arid Western Australia," by 
J. T. Jutson. (3) “An Example of Gravitational Drift of Rock 
Debris in Parallel Lines in Stdi-Arid Western Australia," by 
J. T, Jutson. 

Dr. W. Heber Green and Mr. J. Goodwin were elected mem¬ 
bers. 

September 9th.—Papers: (1) “Possibilities of Modifying 
Gimate by Human Agency, wkh special application to South¬ 
eastern Australia,” by E. T. Quayle, B A. (2) “ Revision of 
the Genus Pultenaea," Part II. by H. B. Williamson. Exhibits: 
Mr. Chapman exhibited some exceptionally well preserved Trias- 
sic Leaves in Pipeclay from Petrie’s Quarr>, Brisbane, Queens¬ 
land, and Mr. H. Barkley showed some interesting examples of 
Fractures in Glass. Mr. Robert Lowther was elected a member, 
and Mr. W Crawford a country member. 

October 14th:—Paper: “A Generalisation of Elementary 
Geometry,” by D. K Picken, M.A. Dr. J. M. Baldwin delivered 
a lecture on ” Giant Stars and Dwarf Stars." 

November 11th:—Paper; “A Description of the Bracebridge 
Wilson Collection of Victorian Chitons, with descriptions of Two 
New Species,” by Edwin Ashby, F.L.S (communicated by J. A. 
Kershaw). Mr. A E. V. Richardson. M.A., B.Sc.. delivered a 
lecture on “ The Application of Genetics to Plant Breeding ”■ 
The lectur'e was illustrated by diagrams and specimens. 

December 9th:—Paiiers: {1) “ Researches into the Serological 
Diagnosis of Contagious Pleuro-Pneumonia of Cattle." by 
G. G. Heslop, M.VSe., D.V.H. (Walter and Eliaa Hall 
Fellow). (Communicated by Professor H A. Woodruff) 
(2) “ New or Little-known Victorian Fossils in the 

National Museum Part XXV.: Some Silurian Corals,” by F 
Chapman, A L.S (3) “ Contributions to the Flora of Australia " 
No 29. By A. J. Ewart, D.Sc., Ph. D. (4) “ The Estimation of 
Acidity," by Dr. J. M. Lewis. (Communicated by Professor W 
A. Osborne. 

Professor W. A. Osborne delivered a lecture on " Physiological 
Factors in the Development of an Australian Race." Exhibit; 
Dr, P, Th. Justesen, by invitation, showed specimens of Raf- 
flesia preparations in alcohol, and a series of lantern slides of 
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Bsmtj-. Mr. Wt S. Littlejohn was elected a member, and Miss 
Margaret Nicholson an associate. 

During the year ten members, two country members, and six 
associates were elected, including one associate elected as a mem¬ 
ber; one associate resigned, and two members and one associate 
died. 

The attendances at the ordinary meetings during the year have 
been larger than for some years past, and the interest in the work 
of the Society has been well maintained. 

The attendances at the Council meetings were as follow:— 
Mr Kershaw, 10; Professor Kwart, 9; Mr Hartnell, 9; Mr. 
Wisewould, 8, Mr. Chapman, 8; Professor Osborne, 7; Dr Sum¬ 
mers, 7; Mr. Shephard, 7; Professor Laby, 6; *Dr. Griffith Tay¬ 
lor, 6; ♦Dr Baldwin, 5; Mt Picken, 5; Mr Dunn, 4; *Professor 
Skeats, 3; Mr Herman, 3; Mr Richardson. 2; •Dr. Green, 2; 
♦Professor Agar, 2. 

Vacancies on the Council were caused by the death of M** 
George Sweet, and the resignations of Professor Sir Baldwin 
Spencer and Dr Griffith Taylor, and were filled by the election of 
Dr. lltber Green, Dr. J M Baldwin and Professor W E Agar. 

Dr Griffith Taylor, whose resignation as Hon Librarian fol¬ 
lowed his aijpointment as Associate Professor of Geography in 
the Sydney University, carried out useful work in the reanange- 
ment of the library, in which he was ably assisted by the Assis¬ 
tant-Librarian, Mr L Scott. 

During the year, about 1911 volumes and parts wete added 
to the library. Two additional book cases were purchased, and 
placed in the Council room These have greatly relieved the 
overciowded state of the shelves, and allowed for a more con¬ 
venient arrangement of the periodicals 

Abstracts of the papers read at each meeting have been pub¬ 
lished in " Science and Industry,” and similar abstracts are being 
aent to “ Nature.” 

Part II of Volume XXXII of the Proceedings” was issued 
In September. The printing of this part was unfortunately de¬ 
layed for some months owing to a printers' strike, followed by 
other industrial troubles. The issue of Part I. of Volume 
XXXIII. was consequently found impossible, and the Council 
therefore decided that Parts I. and II. should be issued together. 


* Abwmt 01 or eleciod daring tho jmr. 
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It IS expected that this volume will appear about the end of 
Apnl 

The heavy increase m the cost of printing the Society s pub 
lications has now become a matter of serious concern and m 
all probability will necessitate a reduction both in printing mat 
ter and illustrations thus seriously affecting fhe usefulness of 
the Society s work 

Owing to lack of funds no binding has been possible duriqg 
the year while repairs to the building and fences which cannot 
much longer be dtla)ed have had to be held over 

It IS with much regret we have to record the loss by death of 
Mr George Sweet and Mr John Booth both members of long 
standing 

The late Mr George Sweet FGS was born cn September 
16th 1S44 at Salisbury EngHnd where he w is brought up as 
1 contractor In 1866 he came to Austrilia settling in Bris 
bane Queensland and m the following year irrned in \ ic 
tona where he later established his business of brick tile and 
pottery works at Brunswick 

He was a member of the Society from 1887 was elected a 
member of the Council in 1901 and President m 1905 He took 
an active interest in the work of the Society and his practical 
experience “iiid advice were ever it the dispcsal if the Ccunctl 
?Ie was a keen geologist and made extensn e collections of fossils 
from the cirloniferous and cretaceous strata of Queensland 
and also in New South Wales Tasmania and various parts of 
Victoria Much of his material which was of considerable scien 
tific value is now in the National Museum Melbourne In 1888 
at the request of the late Sir Frederick McCoy then Director of 
the National Museum he spent consideralle time in investigating 
the rocks of the Mansfield district generously placing his time 
and experience at the disposil of the Museum and obtamed an 
extremely interesting and valuable collection of carboniferous 
fish and plant remains since described m the Memoirs of the 
National Museum Among the new species obtained were the 
remarkable selachian Gvracanthides murravf for which McCoy 
established a new genus and Elomchthys S7\.eeti He also inves 
tigated the Permo Carboniferous glacial beds near Bacchus 
Marsh where he found the interesting fossil fern described as 
Taentoptent Swteti and was second in command of the second 
Funafuti Expedition under Professor (now Sir) Edgeworth 
David in 18S^ He was for many >ears a member of the hield 
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Naturalists' Qub of Victoria, and of the Australasian Aasocla" 
tion for the Advancement of Science since its inauguration. He 
died on 14th March, 1980. Mr. Sweet's only surviving daughter^ 
Dr. Georgina Sweet, is Associate Professor of Zotdogy in the 
Melbourne University. 

The late Mr. John Booth, B.Sc., M.C.E., was one of the twO' 
oldest surviving members of the Society. He was bofn in 1857,. 
at “ Tragowell," Kerang, Victoria, where, in the early days, he 
met the Burke and Wills Expedition during their halt of three 
days at this station. He removed later with his parents to Coburg. 
Up to the age of eighteen years he attended Wesley College, 
Iiassing on to the Melbourne University, where he took his B.C.E. 
aegree in 1878, and gained that of M.C.E in 1884, the first, it 
is understood, to take this degree in Australia. Afterwards he 
practised his profession, being engaged in railway construction 
and in the Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of Works. Later in 
life he returned to the University, and in 1907 obtained the de¬ 
gree of B Sc, specialising in biology. While interested in vari¬ 
ous branches of science, he devoted himself for some time to the 
study of Australian Batrachians. He was a member of the 
Microscopical Society of \'ictoria, in the work of which he took 
a keen interest, and held the office of President, and was for 
many years a member of the Field Naturalists’ Club of Victoria. 
His kind and sympathetic nature and unfailing courtesy m.'ide 
him many friends, who mourn his loss He died suddenly om 
25th July 

During the year it was decided to arrange for a series of short 
popular lectures on subjects of general interest, to follow the 
read.ng and discussion of papers The first of these was delivered 
at the October meeting by Dr. J. M. Baldwin, followed at the 
November and December meetings by Mr. A. E. V. Richardson^ 
M.A., B Sc . and Professor W. A. Osborne ret^iectively. The lec¬ 
tures were well attended, and much appreciated, and it has been 
decided to continue these as far as possible throughout the year. 

The Hobart meeting of the Australasian Association for the Ad¬ 
vancement of Science was held in Melbourne on 10th January 
last. All arrangements had been completed for the meeting to be 
held in Hobart, but, owing to the means of transport being inter¬ 
fered with by a seamen’s strike, these had to be cancelled at the 
last moment, and arrangements made, at very short notice, for 
the meeting to be held in Melbourne. The Congress, however,. 
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proved a most successful one, and, considering the unusual cir¬ 
cumstances, was well attended. A long and interesting series of 
papers on various subjects of scientific interest were dealt with, 
and a number of excursions to places of interest was earned out. 
Three delates from this Society attended The next meeting 
of the Association will be held in Wellington, New 2>aland, in. 
January, 1923. 
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LIST or MBMBEBS 


IfirM rUMtB TMAB Of JOIVIS9. 

Jfauiberi Mid AamuUitM u« raqiiMted to aond immediate noboe of hi/ 
cbHigo of kddroH to tbe Hon. SMratM/O 


PATMOlt. 

HU Excellency Sir Arthur Stanly, E.C.M.G . State 1914 
Gorernment House, MelTern. 

HoNoiuiiT Hmuks. 

Liret^idge, ProUoeor A., LL.D , P.K.S , ’'Field* 1899 
heed.” Georg#*ioad, Cooinbe Warreu, Kings¬ 
ton, Surrey, England. 

Verbeek, Dr R. D M., St>eelmanitreat, 19, s’OraTen- 1886 
hage, HolUud. 

Ltn linnunns. 

Fowler, Thos. W., M.C.E , Uhls Buildings, Petries 1879 
Bight, Brisbane, Queensland. 

Gilbeit, J. R , 13 Edward-rtreet, Kew, Vic 1873 

Gregory, Prof. J. W., D.Sc., F.R.S., F G.S., Uniter- 1900 
■ity, Glasgow. 

Jjore, E. F. J., 1C.A., D.So., F.R.A.8., Moreland Grote, 1888 
Moreland, Vio. 

Sdby, 6. W,, ” LindiManw'* Soott-grove, E. Malvern. 1881 
. Smith, W. Howard, “ Morcton,” Esplanade, St. Rilda 1911 

Sticht, Rt., B.Sc., M.Am.Inst M E , Mt. Lyell Mine, 1918 
Queenstown, Tasmania. 

OiDWABT Mniuna. 

Agar, Prof. W. K., M.A., D Sc., University, Melbourne 1930 


Anderson, J, H., H.P., ELS., Benolla . 1909 

Bsker, Thomas, Bond-Mraet, Abbotsford . . 1889 


jBsle. W. M, F.R.M.S.. Watpole-strest. Kew • < 1887 
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Baldwin, J. M., D.Sc., Obaervatory, Melb.1915- 

Balfour* Lawia, B.A., M.B., B.S., Burwood-road, Haw- 1809 
tbom, Vio. 

UaraccUi, Pietro, F.ll A S , George Hotel, St. Kilda 1887 

Barrett, A. 6., 96 Orrong-road, Armadale. 1908 

Barrett, Sir J. W., K.B.E , C M.G., M.D., M.S., 1910 

ColUna-Btreet. Melb. 

Berry, Prof. R. J A., M.D., C.M., F..R.C.S. Edin.', 1908 
F R S E., University, Melb. 

Boys, R D , B A.. Public Library, Melb. 1903 

Bnttlebauk, C C., “ Queensgate,*' St George’s-road, 1898 
Blsternwick. 

Chapman, F., A.L S., National Museum, Melb. ... 1902 

CudiiMi o. P .V , 17 Muiphy street. South Yarra 1990 

Deane, If., M.A , M Inst C E., 14 Mercer-road, Malvern 1914 
Davis, Caphuji Joliii King, Taania,” Parliament 1920 
Place, Melbourne. 

Ounn, E. J., F.G.S., "Roseneath,” Pakington-street, Kew, 1893 
Dyason, E. C., B Sv., B.M.E , 60 Queen-atreet, Melb. 1913 

Ewart, Prof A J., D Sc., Ph.D , F.L.S., University, 1906 
Melb 

Garraii, Sir R. R , St. George’s-road, Toorak ... 1914 

Gault, E L , M.A , M.B., B S.. Collins-street, Melb. 1890 
Gilruth, J A.. D.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E., 620 1909 

Munio-street, South Yarra 

Gray, Wni.*, M.A,<i B Sc., Presbyterian Ladies’ Col- 1913 
lege. East Melb. 

Green, W Heher, D.Sc., University, Melbourne . 1920* 

Grimwade, W. Russell, B.So., 336 Spenoer-street, Melb. 1919 
Goodwin, J , LamlH Department, Melbourne 1920 

Orut, P. de Jersey, F.R.Met.S., 103 Mathoura-road, 1869 * 
Toorak. 

Hartnell, W. A., Universal Chambers, 326 Collins- 1900 
street, Melb. 

Herman, H., B.C.E., M.M.E., F.G.S., Department 189T 
of Mines, Melb. 

Higgins, A. J. F.I.C., University, Melb. 19l9' 

^me. Dr. G , Lister House, ColUns-street, Melbourne 1919 
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Koidall, W. T., D.y.Se., M.R.C.V.8., S6 Park-i(rMt, 
Brunavick, Vio. 

Kanyon, A. S , C.E!., Lower Plenty-road, Heidelberg, 
Vic. 

Kernot, W. N., B.C.E., Univenity. Melb. 

Kelly, Bowes, Glenferrie-road, MalTern. 

Kerahaw, J. A., F.E.S., National Muaeum, Melb. 

Laby, Prof. T. U , M A., LTniTeraity^ Melb. .. . 

Laidlaw, W., B.Sc , Department of Agriculture, Melb. 

Lyle, Prof. T. R , M.A., D.So., F.R.S., Imng-road, 
Toorak. 

Littlejohn, W M , Scotch College, Melbourne 

Loughrey, B., M.A , M B., B.S., M.C E., 1 Elgin-atreet, 
Hawthorn, Vio. 

Lowtliei, J , " Tautia,” Parliament Place, Melb 

MacKeniie, Colin W., M.D , B.S , F.R.C.S , 88 Col¬ 
li na-atreet, Melb. 

Mac^ay, A. D., M M K . B Sc , 4 Fawkner-atreet, South 
Yarra 

McPherson, W. M , M.L.A , Coppin Grore, St. Jamea’ 
Park, Hawthorn. 

Mabony, D. J., M Sc , o/o Mra. Callan, " Coonao,*’ 
Clendon-road, Toorak 

Mauon, Prof. Orme, M.A., D.So., F.R.S.E., F.RS., Uni- 
▼araity, Melb. 

Merfield, C. J., Obaerratory, Melb. 

Mitohell, J. H., MA., F.R.S.. UnlTeraity, Melb., 02 
Fruapeot Hill Road, Camberwell. 

Monaah, Lieutenant-General Sir John, G.C.B., M.C E., 
B.A., LL.B,, 360 Colli na-atreet, MMb. 

Miller, L., Melbourne Mansiona, Collina-atreet, Melb. 

Millen, Senator J. D , Batman Houae, 10.*1 William- 
street, City. 

Nanaoii, Prof. M J., M.A., UniTeraity, Melb. 

OUtot, C. E., M.C.B., MatropoUtaa Board of Worka, 
Spenoer-atreet, BMb. 

Oaborne, Prof. W. A., BiCb., D.So., Uniaeriity, 

Melb. 

Owen, W. J., “Gaergybi;*’ 980 JUikdolfh-atreet, Nflii 
Carlton. 
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Pajde. Prof. H., UniTCrdty, UlO 

Melb. 

Pidun, J>. K., M.A., Ormond Collago, ParktiUe. 191# 

Piewe, E. L., 39 Broadway, Camberwell . . .... 1990 

Pratt, Amfar^, M.A., 376 Flmdera-lana, Mdb. . 191# 

Riebardaon, A. E. V., M.A., B.Sc.. Agriooltural t)e- 1912 
partment, Melb. 

Schlapp, H. H., 31 Queea-atreet* IMb. 19(3# 

Shephard, John, Norwood,’* South-road. Brighton , 
Beach. i 

Skeata, Prof. E. W., D.Sc., A.R.C.B., E.G S., Umver^ 1905 
aity, Melb. 1 

Spencer, Prof. Sir W. Baldwin, K.C.M.G., MA£., 1887 

D.Sc., F.R.S., “ Darley,** Upper Fern Tie# Qttlly. 
Sununera, H. S., D.So., Univaraity, Sfelb. ... \ • 1902 

Sutton, Harrey, M.D,, B.S., Dept. Public Inairuc»on, 1913 
Sydney. \ 

Sweet, Georgina, D.So., Wilaon-atreat. Brunawick, wo. 1M6 
Swinburne, Hon. G., If.lnat.G.B., M.1nat.M.E , “Shw- 1900 
ton,” Kinkora-road, Hawthorn, Vic. \ 

Syme, 6. A., M.B., M.8., F.R.C.S., 19 ColUna-atreet) 1913 
Melb. A 

Syme, Geoffrey, ” Banool,” Studley Park-road, Xew,l 1913 
Vie. \ 

Taylor, R., 31 Queen-atreet, Melb.. . ... 1907 

Taylor, GHflitb, Aaaoo. Pinf, HA., B.K, D.Sa, Uni- ^918 
vanity, Sydney, N.S.W. 

Thom, L. N., B.So., Patent Office, Melbourne 1910 

Walcott, R. H., Tadtnologioal Muaeum, Melb. , . 169’ 

Wlaawould, F., 406 Cellinoetreet, Melb. . 190^ 

Woodruff, Prof. H. A., M.R.C.S.,L.R.C,P..M/R.C.V.S., 1913^ 
Veterinary Sdiool.^Univernty, Mdb. 

Coostar Mawww. ' 

Adoook, G. H.»F.L.S.. V^ticultoral College, Ruther- 1914 
glen, Vw. 

Allen, 6. M., F.R.M.S., StriUiag’e ^ildioge, Buroa, 191# 
Vie. 

AitaHage^* R. W., 34 . 80 ,, F.G.a, F.R.Q.8., 95 Pbam 1907 
Bbreet, Elwood. 
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Baw<3*7, W , ** Rftvton,” 84 Newoaatle itreet. Bow 191*1 
Boy, Bydacy 

CoOjer, W J B So , 115 RogUn rtreel, Balloiot 1919 

CSrowfotd, W Giiborm 1980 

Bore, 1 H , B Sc , Elementary High School, Worraek lOlT 
nabeal 

OreTormaiua, J , liongorenong Agricultural College, 

Dooen, Vio 1914 

Baeton, J O Geological Surr^, Corryong, Vio 1913 

Fmgmon, E W , M B , Ch 11 , “ Timbrobongie,'* 

Gordon road, Boaerille, Sydney, NSW 1913 

Harrie, W J BA, High School, Kyneton Vic 1914 

Bp||j){, H B , 7 St Helen’* Place, London, B C 

Hope, G B , B ipiH , Gordon Teohnioid College, 1918 
Geelong 

Jamee, A B A , B Sc High School, Bendigo 1917 


Sewidi, P D , B A , B 8c , Cominonvealth Tranaoon 1919 
tinental Railway, South Auetralia 

Xtteon A E , F G 8 109 Worple'ioad, Wimbledon, 1894 

London S W , England 

l«ngford, W O , M Sc , B M E , Vatlala Otlflelde. 1918 
Papua . 

Lea, A 18, FBS, jpuwum, Adelaide, 8A 1009 

Biobardi H C , D Sc , UniYereity, Briebane, Queen* 1900 
land 

Robert*, J K, CaTon^iah Laboratory Cambitdge, 1010 
BnglMd 

Whitelaw H S , Geological Surrey Offke, Bendigo, Vto 1914 
OoaaMroiiniiNi MaSBaea 

Bendy, Profeawr Arthur, D So , F R 8 , Sec L 8 , 1888 

King'* CoUega, London, 

Lueea, A. H S, M A , B So, Sydney Graaaamr Seheol, 1895 
Sydney, NSW 

JferMl, F P , Rhodeeian Mneanm, Buluerayu 


1919 
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Liai of Membert, 


AMOatAKM. 

Allen, Miw N. C. B., B Sc., Phynce Dept., UniTerrity, 1919 
Melb. 

Archer, Mias E., M.Se , 140 Park-atreet, Parkrille lOlT 
Ashton, H., "The Sun^'^ Oastlereagh-atreat, Sydney, 1911 
NSW. 

Bags, Mrs. Edward, Cranford,” Fnlton-atreet, St. Kilda, 1S06 
Vlo. 

Bage, Mias F., M Sc , Women's College, Kangaroo 1906 
Point, Brisbane. Queensland. 

Baker, F. H., 167 Boddle>Btreet, Richmond . 1911 

'Barkley, H., Central Weather Bureau. Melb. . . . 1910 

Bordeaux, E. F J., 6.M.V C.. B , 437 Mount 1913- 
Alezander-road, Moonee Ponds. 

Brake, J., B Sc., Mont Albert ' 1913' 

Breidahl, H., M.Sc., M.B., B S., 36 Rouae-street, Port l9ll 
Melb. 

Brodribb, N. K. S., Cordite Factory, ICaribymong . ... 1911 

Bryce, Miaa L. M , B.Sc>, Biology Sohool, Unireraity, 1916 
Melb 

Carton, M , M.A., Unireraity, Melb. .. 1913 

Chappie, Rer. E. H.„The Manse, Warrigal>road Oak* 1919 
leigh. 

Clendini^en, F. W. J., Haren)" Haakeburn 1916 

Clinton, U F., Produce Odioee, 600 Flindeis-street, 1930 
City. 

Cook, 6., M Sc., B.M., FJphin-groTe, Hawthorn . . 1919 

Cookson, Miss 1. C., B.So., 164 Power*streat, Hawthorn, 1916 
Vic. 

Coulson, A. L • Geol School, University, Melbourne 1916 
Crespin, Miss B., Geol. School, University, Melbourne 1916 

Danks, A. T., 391 Bourke-street Wes^ Ifelb.. 1863’ 

Fenner, C. A., D.So., Education Department, Flinders- 191jt 
street, Adelaide, S.A. 

Fenton, J. J., 14 Denabam Road, Armadale .. . . 1910 

Ferguson, W. H., 87 Brinsley-road, E. Camberwell ... 1864 

Finney, W. H., 40 llarton-atreot, Albert Park,>Tio.. 1691 

Gabriel, C. J., 393 Victoria-street, Abbotetord, Vie. 1906 
Oatlifl, J. H., 5 Fawkner-atreet, S. Tarra. 1866 
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^ordoD^ Mitt M., Botany School, UniTernty, Mel- 1919 
bourne. 

diardy, A. D., F.L.S., Fo^eit Department. Melb.. 1903 

Hart. T. S., M.A., F.G.S.. Sooreebiy 1894 

Hauler, H. B.. Geol. School, Univeriity, Melbourne 1919 
Hoadley, C. A., M.Sc., B.M.E., Technical SdMOl, 1910 
Footecray. 

HohnM, W. M., M.A., B Sc.. UniTeriity. Melb. . 1913 

Howitt. A. M., Department of Minee, Melb. . . 1910 

Hunter. Stanley B., Department of Mines. Melb. ... 1908 

Jack, A K., M.Sc , " Kilkerrun,” Williami-itreet, 1913 
Brighton, Vic, 

Jobbini, G. O., Electric Lighting and Traction Co., 1902 
Geelong, Via • 

.Jona, J. Leon, M D , B 8 . D So , 16 Collins-atreet, 1914 
Melb. 

Junner, N., M.Sc , M C., Geology School, Unireraity, 1012 


Carlton. 

Jnteon, J. T.. B Sc . 26 Johmont Terrace. E Melb 1902 

Heartland, Mim B., B.Sc., Cranier-btreet, Preston 1010 

Keble, R A., Department of Minee, Melb. ... 1911 

Lambert, C. A., Bank of K.S W., Melbourne 1919 

Luhei, R. E., B.A., " Age Office. Melbourne 1919 


Luly, W. H., Department of Lands, Public Offices, Melb. 1896 
Mclnerney, Miis E., B.Sc , Geology School, Univer- 1918 
sity, Melb. 

Macdonald, B , Meteorological Bureau, Victoria-street, 1920 
Melhoui ne 

Maclean, C. W., Deron.” Merton-avenue, Elatern- 1879 
wick. 

Malcolm, L. W. G.. c/o Royal Col. Inst., Northumber¬ 
land At., London, W. 

Mackenzie, G., 1 High stteet, Prahran, Vic. 1907 

McLennan, Mist Ethel, B.Sc., Uuireraity, Melb. 1916 

Helbuish, T. D. A.tGeei. School, UniTersity, Melbourne 1919 
Mickle, K. A., D.S.O., Burma Minee Ltd., Namtie, Tia 1911 
Manpire, Nor^ern Shan State, Burma. 

Mollison, Misa E., M.Sc., Royal Creeoent, Camberwdl. 1915 
Montgomery, J. N., Upoia Oilfldda, Papua ... . 1919 

Horrie, M , M.Sc., Gwlogy School, Uniuereity, Melb. 1913 
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Moore P ^ , M D E , 4 Monfc Albert road wert Efit IVtO 
Kiw 

Nttholeon Mm Margaret Cr 59 Murray atreeb, Ektern 1910 

«it.k 

0 Neill, W Jt Luida Department Melb. 190S 

Oaborne, Hm A , B Sc , Biology School, DniTeriity, 1918 

Melb 

Patton, R T B So , England 1918 

Petenon Mm K , Biology School Unireraity Mel- 1919 
bourne 

Peru Dr Sidnev 16 Collina street Melbourne 1930 

l/uai le E r Meterologiial Bureau \ utoria street 1920 
Melbmirne 

Raff, Miss J . M Sc , Unirersity, Melb 1910 

Ritchie E G M Inst C E , Met Board of Works 1909 

Spencer street, Melb 

Birett A C D , D Sc UnirersitT Melb 1914 

Rosfiter, Captain A L M Sc , Unirerfity, Melb 1918 
Rossiter Mrs A L , M Sc *'Cluden ' duden street, 1911 
Brighton Melb 

Scott, T F M A High School Warragul Vio 1917 

Sbarman, P J ,M Sc " Olenalrie 9 Daphne street, 1918 

Canterbury 

bingleton F A Geology School Unirersity Melb 1917 
Smith, J A , 15 Colhna-plaoe Melb 1906 

Stickland, W , Thomas street Black Rock, Vic 1914 

Stillman Mist G Botany School 19(9 

Stillwell, F L , D So , 44 Elphin grore. Hawthorn, Vio. 1910 
Sutton, C S , M B , B S, Bathdown street, N Carlton, 1908 
rio 

Teale EO DSc,FGS,FR68, o/o O A Theile 1898 
" Erandale,” Chatham road, Canterbury, Vie 
Them, Wm, Mines Department, Melb 190T 

Torell, C M , M Sc , Scotch College, Launoeaton, Taa 1918 
Traill, J C.BA,BCE, 680 St Kilda-road. 1908 

Irudinger W , Gerald street, Murrii mh eena 1918 

Weatberbarn, C E , D So , M A , Ormond College, 1914 
Parknlle 
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Winter It 11D The Eyne Eaglemont Heidal 1218 

berg 

White, B A School of Minee Beudigo 1213 

iThiteliir O A L Geol Snrrojr Melboarne 1218 

WiIbeilMoD H B The Grenge Corner WaTerley 1212 

road Eait Canlfield 

Woodward J EL, <)ueeii ■ Buildinge Bathdewn etreet 1202 
Carlton Tie 
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Art. I —Blood and S/iade Bivioiona of Auab'olian Trihea* 
J)Y PiB BALDWIN SPBNCER, K.C.M.G., F.R.8. 

[Read 10th March. 1021]. 

Very much confusion and uncertainty exist in regard to what 
have been described as the blood and shade divisions of Aus¬ 
tralian tribes. 

The first really definite allusion to anything of the kind is prob¬ 
ably that of Bunce in 1895.^ He says: “ TTie merest observer, 
who has had the least experience travelling through the bush, 
must have remarked that there exists a vast difference of com¬ 
plexion in the different indfviduats comprising the various tribes. 
It is this difference in complexion which constitutes the castas 
spoken of by Dr. Leichardt. The tribe of aborigines, to which 
my attention w,as first directed, in whom I observed this very 
singular feature in cro.ssing the blood, were a tribe inhabiting 
a portion of the country on the Condamine River, called Ter- 
rcboo, now fully occupied by the squatters, among whom are 
John Dangar and Richard Birrell, Esquires. It was the latter 
gentlemen who furnished me with many interesting particulars 
relating to the Terreboo tribes. 

" The two castes were distinguished by the words Cobbi, mas¬ 
culine; and Cobbitha, feminine: Hippi. masculine; and Hippitha, 
feminine.^ The first, or Cobbi and Cobbitha, are those having 
the blackest complexion, and the latter are tho.se many shades 
lig'^ter. In their unions, marriages between sexes of the same 
castes are strictly prohibited, or in other words, a Cobbi mu.st 
join his fate with that of a Hippitha, and wee versa." 

The late Mr. R. H. Mathews’ stated that a form of kinship 
organisation existed which he described as “ Bloods and Shades," 

* Read «t the Hobart ineeUnf ot the Auet Anoc Adv. Sc . held In Mel¬ 
bourne. Jan. 1S21. 

1. Bunoe. ** Ldnmiage of the Aborisinee of the Colony of Victoria, etc.** 
p SS, 

2 Cobbi and Cobbitha are evidently the equlvnlente of the now well- 
known Kubbl and Kubbitha. Htppal and Hippitha thoec of Ipal and Ipatlin 
The exlitonce of iwo other **castes" seems to have escaped the notice of 
Mr Bunce and his Informant, am also that of the two moieties, Kupathin and 
TMlbi. 'VTe may conclude that their knowledge of the natives was very Im¬ 
perfect and unreliable. 

!t Mathews^ R. H. Proo R 8.. N.S.W. 190B, p 21fi 
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Baldwin Spencer: 


though he seems rather to have confused the words " shade ” of 
blood, and " shadow ” or “ shade " cast by a tree. Mr. R. H. 
Mathew's account is very Araguc, and scnnewhat difficult to 
understand, as it seems to refer to some form of organisation 
tunning, as it were, across the ordinary, normal organisation. 
It must also be remembered that he was dealing with very de¬ 
cadent tribes, who had, for nearly half a century, been in contact 
with white men, and whose numbers also were so depleted that, of 
necessity, old marriage customs had become profoundly modified, 
whilst more important still the beliefs oi their forefathers were 
to them, for the most part, only a matter cf past hUtury in which 
they took practically no interest. 

Recently Mrs. I.angloh Parker* stated that the moiety names 
of the Euahlayi tribe in New South Wales indicated “ light 
blooded ” and " dark blooded ” respectively, Mrs. Bates'^ in 
regard to S.W. Australia states that two of the sub-class, but 
not class or moiety, have in addition to their ordinary ones of 
Tondaroop and Ballarook, names indicating fair- or dark-skinned 
people, though it must be remembered that the earlier investi¬ 
gators gave these names, respectively, as fish-hawk and opossum. 
Mrs. Bates also says that '* the two class system, similar to that 
of the Dicri, but with different names, obtains in the south-west 
of Western Australia, and also bears on colours—white cockatoo 
and crow, light and dark purple. . . . Somewhere south-east 
of Coolgardie the four class system dies out and, as the natives 
of the south-east say, ' marriages and relations go by faces (pro¬ 
bably light and dark colour)."’ 

The Rev. J. Mathew* states that the well-known moiety names 
in the Kamilroi tribe, Dilbi and Kupathin, indicate light and 
dark blood and complexions, and that Kilpara and Mukwara, 
two equally well-known moiety names, mean, not eagle-hawk 
and crow, as he liad previou.sly told us when writing in support 
of his bird-conflict theory, but really straight and curly hair. 
He al.so states that in the Kabi and Wakka tribes, '*the four 
gradations of colour correspond to the four classes.” 

One cannot help wondering whether these kaleidoscopic 
changes and variations in the meaning of names of which, at 

4. Parker, Mra Langloh ** The Ehiahleyt Tribe,'* ISOS, p. 21S. 

6. Bstea, Mra Dbtay "Social Orsanlaatlon of Some Weat Australian 
Tribes^" Baport AJt.A s, Melbourne. ISIS 

6. Mathew. Rev. J. "Two Queendaad Tribes,” 1906, pp. S9, 36, 149, 
Journal Anth, Inst Orest Britain, Vol. xl, 1910, pp, 66 and 106. "Baile- 
hawk and Crow," 1899 
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all events in certain cases, the natives themselves have only a dim, 
very unreliable and inconsistent knowledge, but are fitted in 
to suit a theory either of the conflict of curly and straight haired 
men, dark and light coloured, oi sluggish and rapid blooded 
peoples, are not due to the desire of the natives to explain the 
long lost significance of the moiety names. 

On philological grounds Mr. Mathew has attempted to show 
the equivalence of various moiety names to one another, and 
has attributed to them meanings, such as eagle-hawk and crow, 
which, in certain cases, are either apparently quite unknown to 
the natives who use them, or concerning the exact application 
•of which the natives themselves are uncertain. 

Philological evidence derived from tribes that have no written 
language, amongst whom words are continually changing, and 
amongst whom, further, the same word in different tribes may 
have quite a different meaning, more especially when, in order 
to homologise words in use in various tribes, such as the names 
of moieties, the elision or insertion of consonants, and a change 
•of vowels is necessary, must be received with the greatest 
■caution. 

Whilst fully realising that the question of Bloods and 
Shades ” requires further investigation, more especially in view 
of the fact that Dr. Rivers has drawn attention to a somewhat 
similar feature in regard to the dual organisation in certain 
parts of Melanesia, there are certain serious difiiculties that 
arise on closer examination of the matter so far as the evidence 
as yet brought forward is concerned. 1 venture to suggest that 
the reporters of such evidence as we possess, so far at least as 
it relates to Australia, have scarcely recognised sufficiently what 
it implies in regard to the colour sense and knowledge, both 
-anatomical and phynological, po8ses.sed by the aboriginals. In 
the first place, when we are told that the Australian aboriginal 
actually distinguishes the shades of colour of skin and blood, 
or the straightness or curliness of hair, we may feel quite cer¬ 
tain that we have not arrived at the true significance of the 
matter. I have tested natives in many Australian tribes in re¬ 
gard to their colour sense by means of the recognised colour 
tests. So far as< my experience goes they only differentiate 
between, and have distinct names for, what we call black, white, 
red and yellow. I am, of course, only speaking of the aboriginal 
in his natural state. This is to be associated with the fact that 
charcoal, gypsum or pipeclay, red and yellow ochre are practically 
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the only colour materials available to him for use during .the- 
perfonnance of his ceremonies, and therefore his appreciation 
of colour has been limited to these few pigments. Just as in 
the development of colour amongst flowers, blue is the highest 
and latest, .so amongst human beings blue seems to have been 
the latest pigment discovered and appreciated, and it was not, 
so far as I am aware, before the white man, most unfortunately, 
introduced Reckitt’s Blue into Australia, Melanesia and Poly¬ 
nesia, thereby spoiling aboriginal art. that the savage had any 
distinct appreciation of this colour. In the Kakadu tribe, fur 
example, the same word is used for blue and green, and the 
natives do not discriminate between the two, nor do they between 
black, brown and grey. It is not a case of having one word 
to descnlie two or three colours which in reality they differ¬ 
entiate, but they do not, apparently,'distinguish the one from the 
other.’ One day amongst the Kakadu tribe, on the Alligator 
River in the far northern part of the Territory, I was sitting 
under a grove of banana trees, and three natives, with whom 1 
was discussing the question of colour, told me that the green 
leaves all around and above them were the same colour as the 
sky. It may be said in passing that the presence of a blue 
pigment on any Australian ornament or implement that finds 
Its way into one or other of our museums is regarded by all 
Curators as clear proof that the tribe from' which it comes has 
lost its primitive outlook on art. 

It appears to me that the theories of Mr. Mathew and others 
postulate a fine colour sense that at least our Australian) 
aboriginal does not possess. Not only is this so, but, after 
most careful examination, made again with the aid of standard 
colour tints, comparing these with the actual colour of the skin 
of very many natives in various tribes, I have not been able 
to discriminate in any way between the colours of the mem¬ 
bers of the different moieties or classes of any tribe. In the 
southern Arunta the colour of the women was slightly, but only 


7. It !■ Nome what dtfflcult to expresN IhiN matter accurately If ahown 
black, brown and srey object■, aurh on rkelna of wool, or coloured card¬ 
board, they will apply the rame term co each. On the other hand, If (a) 
Nhown an object of a particular ihade of colour ouch as their own akin, undi 
(b) naked to mairh thia with one of three or four ahadea of chocolate brown, 
they will, after tonalderatlon, uoually pitch on the correct ode.' Black, 
brown and rrey are apparently, to them, only wluU we ohould call ** itiadea '* 
of the same colour, IndlatlnmiUliable from one another unleM placed aide by 
aide 
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Arery slightly, lighter than that of the men, but this had no 
reference whatever to the moieties, and in all other tribes there 
was no difference. One has to be very careful in regard to ques¬ 
tions of colour because, for example, women in mourning plaster 
themselves all over with pipe clay, whilst men are continually 
decorating themselves with charcoal, pipe clay or red and yellow 
■ochre. So far as children are concerned I could And no differ¬ 
ence whatever. Every chHd at birth » copper-coloured, but in 
the course of a few days the skin darkens and assumes the 
chocolate brown of the adult. 

The only way in which to judge accurately of the true colour 
of the skin is to cut a small i^quare in a piece of white paper 
and then compare this isolated patch with a senes of standard 
tints, such as are given in Broca’s “ Instructions Anthropolo- 
giqurs (ieiierales ” Casual observations of writers who say that 
they have noticed variations in the colour of various aboriginals 
are absolutely of no value and moreover arc very misleading. 
Bimce’.s statement, quoted above, that “there exists a vast dif¬ 
ference of complexion in the different individuals compnsing 
the various tribes ’’ is a typical example, and also a most extra¬ 
ordinary one It is a very careless, rdsh conclusion, formed by 
a man with no idea of the need ot scientific precision, but one 
who would usually be described as a “ highly mtelligenl ob¬ 
server ’’—a most dangerous individual, at lea.st so far as anthro¬ 
pology is concerned. 

The “ Blood and Shade ’’ theory assumes that one moiety is, 
or was, originally dark, the other lighter, and lh.it, whatever 
these physical differences may be between the two moieties, they 
are restricted, respectively, to the members of each of the latt#r. 
This raises an insuperable difficulty from a biological point of 
view, when it is remembered that in some trilies’ descent is 
counted m the female, and m others in the male line. In a 
female descent tribe the children of a “dark-blooded” father, 
according to this theory, will all be “light-blooded”; in a male 
descent tribe they will all be “ dark-blooded.” That is, the father 
or mother, as the case may be, hands on, without exception, and 
exclusively, his or her dark or light blood, curly or straight hair, 
or, in the Melanesian peoples, as described by Dr. Rivers, his or 
Tier mental characters to all of his or her children. To put it 
otherwise, in the case of a dark-blooded brother and sister: in 
a male descent tribe''all the children of the former will be “ dark- 
blooded," and all those of the latter will be “light-blooded”; 
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in a female descent tribe all the children of the brother will be 
“ light-blooded,” and all those of his sister ” dark-blooded.” 

It is difficult to form any theory as to what the aboriginal 
really means by this differentiation of ” shade ” and “ blood,” 
so far as actual colour is concerned, and yet the idea is so widely- 
spread that there must be somethiiy behind it, though this, I 
feel sure, has nothing to do with actual ” colour " or ” shade,” 
in regard to which there is no difference so far as the members 
of different moieties are concerned. In connection with this 1 
was much struck with the fact, when minutely examining one 
day twenty men of the Arunta tribe, representing both moieties 
and all sub-classes, that not only was I myself unable to detect 
any difference in colour amongst them, but the natives themselves 
were equally unable to do so. 

After a very careful, long and close examination of natives 
belonging to many tribes from Lake Eyre in the south across 
the continent to Darwin in the north, and in the Territory from 
Daly River on the west to the Gulf of Carpentaria on the east, 
my experience has been that, though there are great variations 
in physical measurements, yet, on the other hand, so far as 
colour is concerned, there is an extraordinary uniformity, and 
no indication whatever, physically or mentally, of the union of 
two distinct races, such as is assumed to have taken place by 
-various writers The extraordinary variations in regard to 
physical structure, customs, beliefs and arts of Australian 
aboriginals cannot possibly be accounted for, or explained by 
such a theory. 
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Akt. II .—Ths Age of the Ironetone Bede of the Momington 
PeninaiUa, a$ addwed from ike Marine Faiuma.* 

Bt FREpERICK CHAPMAN, A.L.S., F.R.M.S. 

(PaIa«ontologlat to the Natioael Mueeiiiii. end Laetnter on Fnlneontologjr, 
Melbourne UiflTenitQrO 

[Bend Uth April, IMl.] 

The Related Tertiary Bede. 

This peninsula is bounded on the west by Port Phillip Bay 
and on the east by Western Port Owing to the dissection of 
this area by faulting, and also through the complication of its 
earlier structural features by local flows of basalt of the Older 
Period, which partially obscures an undeveloped river system 
of Miocene times, the geological succession of the various Ter¬ 
tiary beds are here difficult to make out in true detail. 

As regards the position of. the (Jrice’s Creek and Balcombe 
Bay fossiliferous marine marls, these fall into line with beds 
in other areas, as at Muddy Creek (lower series) and the lower 
beds in the Altona Hay coal-shaft and the Sorrento Bore, all 
of which are of Oligocene (Ralcombian) age, and therefore 
are at the base of the Tertiary system as developed in south¬ 
eastern Australia. 

But between these Halcombian and the Kalimnan beds of the 
peninsula there should occur a scries representative of the great 
diastrophic movements on sea and land during the Miocene 
period. The question arises: Have these beds been recognised? 
In reply to this it may be remarked that geologists have for 
many years been feeling their way to some kind of conclusion 
which has a more or less direct reference to the subject matter 
of this note, without reaching a definite conclusion—^hence this 
present attempt. 

Earlier Reference* to the Intermediate Beriee. 

A. E. Kitson (1900), in his "Report on the Coastline and 
Adjacent Country between Frankston, Momington and Dro- 
mana,”^ shows, in his accompanying m^, the widely spread 

* Rrad at tha Hobart Hootlnir of tha Auat Aowm. Mr. 80., hold In 

Melbourne* JoDh IBSl. 

1. Montlily Pro^rrM Rep Oeol. Btanr. Vlct., N.S. Ko. II, IfOf, p If. 
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nature of the deposit of ferruginous grits, sands and days, to 
which the fossiliferous ironstone undoubtedly belongs. He 
remarks upon them as follows:— 

“ Eocene(?).—Forming the surface along the coast-line from 
Frankbton to a little below the mouth of Chechingurk Creek, 
and extending far into the country at the back are thick deposits 
of fine and coarse ferruginous and non-ferruginous sands, 
quartz grits and clays On the coast they show in high and 
low chlTs and sloping banks, extend well up the flanks of the 
granite and Silurian^ areas of Mounts Eliza and Martha, and 
stretch far out across the less elevated portions of the district." 

“ Until the fossils from the new beds herein mentioned, or 
other beds that may yet be discovered, are thoroughly examined 
and worked out, it is impossible to say definitely if all these 
strata arc Eocene; but, lithologically and stratigraphically con¬ 
sidered, the ferruginous and other beds overlying the fossili¬ 
ferous Eocene ciays may reasonably be referred to a much 
earlier period than the Pliocene, the age to which they have 
hitherto been assigned by the Survey." 

" In some places there api>ears to be a distinct unconformity 
between these feriuginous beds and the fossiliferous clay's, and 
in others no such break is noticeable with certainty. . . . 
They probably belong to the same senes that extends along the 
coast northwards through Beaumaris and Brighton to Mel¬ 
bourne, and which, on the evidence of the Beaumaris beds, are 
legarclcd by Me.ssrs 1'ate and Dennant as of Ohgocene age, 
and by Messrs. Hall and Pritchard as of Miocene age." . . 

" The determination of the casts of fossils, which no doubt 
exist in many other places besides those noticed, will prob¬ 
ably prove of more material assistance eventually in this respect 
than any attempt made on stratigraphical evidence." 

In the light of later discoveries of fossils, mentioned in the 
sequel, not only from Landslip Point, but also from Watson’s 
Creek, near Baxter, and which was to some extent jiredicted 
and their value as horizon determinants emphasised as above, 
by Mr. Kitson, the "(?)Eocene ” is now relegated to the Miocene 
or Janjukian. 

The deposition of thes^ beds agaiqst sloping hanks and some- 
times at angles up to lO” seems to point to shore or marine 
littoral conditions. That these ferruginous bed.s are older than 


2 , »lx>wftr Ordorlclan. 
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the Beaumaris and Brighton series is proved by the faunal 
aspect of the fossil casts; and so they underlie the Kalininw 
to the north. 

Kitson’s observations as to the ferruginous beds invariably 
overlying the fossiliferous clays (Balconibian) are valuable, as 
that alone fixes their approximate position in the Tertiary series. 
And lastly, the prediction that fossil evidence rather than the 
stratigraphical may settle the vexed question as to age and suc¬ 
cession can be regarded as prophetic. 

T. S. Hall and G. B. Pritchard (1901) in their paper on 
Some Sections Illustrating Geological Structure of the Country 
.about Momington ’’® refer to the ferruginous grits as follows:— 

“ Ferruginous sands and clays mantle over a great part of 
the area, and their age is shown to be Eocene^ by the fossils 
obtained at Landslip Point. It is, of course, quite within the 
bounds of possibility that further investigation may show that 
some of the beds are younger than this; but, in the meantime, 
we seem justified in referring the ferruginous grits of the dis¬ 
trict all to the one age ” 

An interesting jxiint is here revealed, insomuch as the above 
authors, believing that some of the ferruginous beds may be 
younger than the " Eocene,” thus gave additional proof, now 
that they prove to be Janjukian, from field evidence, that the 
Janjukian overlies the Balconibian, since the ferruginous grits 
and accompanying fossils are stiperposed on the Balcombian 
marls. 

Messr.s. Hall and Pritchard also furnished a list of fossils 
from T.andslip Point, Frankston, which is as follows^ — 

Plaennanomia sella, Tate; Pecten dichotomalis, Tate; Amus~ 
siiim sith'h, Hutton sp.; Lima bassi, T. Woods; L. 
Itnguliformh, Tate; Sfiondylits f>sciidoradula, McCoy; 
Septifer fenestratus, Tate; Nucula obltqua, I-amarck, 
Leda %>a(jans, Tate; Glveimeris maccoyi, Johnston sp.; 
Area (Barbatia) relleporacea, Tate sp.; Cticullaca 
corioeiisis, McCoy; Cardita delicatula, Tate; Chama lameU 
lifera, T. Woods; Cardium hemimeris, Tate; Vcmis 
(Chiore) cainoeoicus, T. Woods sp.; Corbula Pyxidata, 

8 Proc Roy. Hoc Vlct, Vol xlv. (NS), pt I., 1901, p. 44, 

4 The Lnndflltp Point FpnUl* weie -lator shown to bo of Janjukian or 
Miocene nire. See Chapman, Mem. Nnt Mua, Mblboumo, Ko. 6, 1914, pp. 
99, SO. 

5 Proe R. »oo. Vtct. Vol xir (NH). .pt I, 1901, pp. 40-68, The 
nomenclature la here corrected to date 
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Tate; Argobuccinum pratH, Tate sp.; Lotorium tor-- 
tirostre, Tate sp.; Nasso tatti, T. Woods; Lyria harpu- 
laria, Tate; Marginella propinqua, Tate; M. weniwortki, 
T. Woods; Turris (?)trilirata, Harris sp.; Bathytoma 
rhomboidalis, T. Woods sp.; Bela {Daphnobtla) gracU- 
lima, T. Woods sp.; Conus cuspidatus, Tate; Cypraea 
svbpyrulata, Tate; Trivia aveUanoides, McG^; Natica 
handltonensis, T, Woods; Solarium acutum, T. Woods; 
Tumtella murrayana, Tate; Siliquoria occlusa, T. Woods 
sp.; Scaphander tenuis, Harris; Vaginella eligmostoma, 
Tate; Dentalium aratum, Tate. 

The above list does not seem to include any species whicb 
are distinctive of either Balcombian or Janjukian, for they all 
have an extensive geological range.* 

A further suite of fossils was recorded from the ironstone 
band at Landslip Point by the present writer in 1914,^ the 
result of an extended search made by Mr. R. A. Keble and him¬ 
self. These fossils are:— 

Plaeotrochus sp.; Sphenotrochus emarciatus, Duncan; Ditrupa 
cornea, L. sp., var. wormbetiensis, McCoy; Terebratulo 
(?)aldingae, Tate; Magellania garibaldiana, Davidson 
sp.; Pecten foulcheri, T. Woods; P. cf. fiindersi, Tate; 
P. praecursor, Chapman; Limatula sp.; Cuspidaria sub~ 
rostrata, Tate; Dentalium mantelli, Zittel; Latirus (?)ar- 
tinostephes, Tate sp.; Oliva sp.; Columbarium acantha- 
stephes, Tate sp. 

Among the above fossils, Ditrupa cornea, var. u^ormbetiensis 
is especially typical of Janjukian beds. Terebratula <ddingae is 
a restricted Janjukian form, as are also Pecten praecursor and 
P. ftindersi. 

Tbe writer has also (loc. supra cit.) compared these fer¬ 
ruginous gravels with the “ older gold drifts " in Western Vic¬ 
toria, wher,e, at Stawell,* they contain a fairly extensive series 
of Janjukian marine fossils. 


6. 8«e F. Cbopmaa, Mem. Net. Mue. Melbourne, Mo. S. 1S14, p. tS, per. S. 

7. lioc. fupra clt, pp. 39, 90. 

8. Vlct. Naturaltvt, Vol. xxl., 1909, 179-189. 
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Further Evkienoe of the MIooene Age of the 
Ferruginoue Depoelte. 

A few months ago luy friend, Mr. J. H. Young, of Meredith,, 
who is already known as an enthusiastic and successful collector 
of fossils, paid a visit to Watson’s Creek, near the intersection, 
of the Peafcedale «and Somerville Roads, half a mfle west of 
Baxter railway station. He there found an ironstone band 
crossing the creek, which contained fossil casts. Several dearly 
identihable specimens of Pecten praecursor were found there,, 
a species which is typical of the Janjukian. The matrix in 
which the fossils occur is a fine-grained ironstone, with small 
patches of limonite, minute flakes of micaceous iron-ore, and 
also small, numerous wind-polished quartz grains scattered! 
throughout. Besides the Pectens there are numbers of small 
fragments of polyzoa present, but indeterminable. These- 
polyzoa are in such abundance as to lead one to infer that the- 
ironstone is largely a replacement of a limestone comparable- 
with the polyzoal rock of Batesford and Grange Bum. This. 
replacement at a later stage, of calcareous by limonitic material 
seems precisely similar to what has happened in some of the 
'* Gold Drifts " as at Stawell, referred to above, which are to- 
some extent re-sorted or remanie beds, the same characters 
being also borne by certain of the ferrugfneus beds of the 
Momington Peninsula. 

ConolOslona 

(1) The lower part of the ferruginous series of sandstone 
and fossiliferous ironstone on the Momington Peninsula from 
Frankston southwards is without doubt of Janjukian (Miocene) 
age. 

(2) The fossiliferous ironstone appears to have originated 
from a more deddedly calcareous rock, and in some cases equi¬ 
valent to a polyzoal limestone fn its incfudcd fo^ls and original, 
chemical composition. 

(3) The change from limestone to ironstone has in some 
cases been brought about by a percolation of dissolved car> 
bonate of iron, causing, an interchange of bases, the r^aced 
carbonate of iron afterwards becoadng OKtdnRdL 
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Art. Hi.— The Specific Name of the Avsti-c^ian Atwia 
and ita DietriUtUxon. 

Bt FREDERICK CHAPMAN, AL.S. 

•(PolMontoloffltt to the Notional Htueuin, and Leoturar on Palaaontology 
at the Melbonme Uniranity.) 

(With Text Fignia.) 

[K«ad 18th May, 1081]. 

The Speoiflo Name. 

The unrivalled experience and wide acquaintance of the Ter- 
•tiary mollusca which niy friend, Mr R. Bullen Newton, pos¬ 
sesses would naturally forbid me to question his decision that 
the Australian Atuna australis is identical w'ith the European 
A tuna aturi, had it not happened that already 1 have shown, ‘ 
at least to my own satisfaction, that the s^iecies are entirely dis¬ 
tinct. 

Mr. Newton has recently published- an account of a sand¬ 
stone cast of an Atuna from Western Australia, lately acquired 
by the British Museum, and bases upon this and a comparison 
of presumably the two specimens recorded from the British 
Museum collection,■' a conclusion as to their identity The dif¬ 
ferences between these forms, the Australian and the European, 
1 have already pointed out,'* though this seems to have been 
overlooked by Mr. Newton. These differences are as follows.— 

“ (1) The Australian shells are more compressed. 

(2) 1 he septa and growth-lines are more strongly recurved 

towards the periphery. 

(3) The siphuncular orifice is larger 

In the same paiier 1 also remarked as follows:— 

“ In view of the above-named characters, which are constant 
Iso far as my own observations go, there are justifiable grounds 
for keeping the Australian form as a distinct Species, at the 
same time bearing in mind that its relationship is nearest Aturia 
aturi. . . . Probably did the I.ondon Museum [British] 


1 Pm R Soc Vlct, Vol xxtII (N.8), pt. 11., 1B16, pp. SSO-SBS, pL 111. 

flgp. 1. 2. 

2, Proc. MaUc 8bc., 'Vol, xlll, Oct., ISIS, pp ISO-167, pi. v. 

S Cat Fom Cephalopoda, Brit, Mua, pt. 11, 18S1, p. S6S. 

4 Loc supra clt., p. SBS 

B, I find, however, that this Is not an Invariable oharaeter. 
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possess a larger comparative series of the Australian form, that 
view*^ might undergo some modification, and it is to be regretted 
that Mr. Newton did not have time to critically examine the 
series of Alurta in the Melbourne National Museum." 

From a re-examination of the Australian examples 1 am 
satisfied that the forms are perfectly distinct, the compressed 
sides and the generally narrower shell being marked characters- 
of Balcombian, Janjukian and Kalimnan specimens. This fea¬ 
ture of the compressed shell is very characteristic of all the 
southern specimens so far as 1 have seen, and in some specimens 
it is developed to an extreme degree. On the other hand the 
European A. atiin tends towards obesity, and an extreme ex¬ 
ample of this is figured by Bronn.'^ 

Hypothesis of Type Origin 

From the preceding note of the variations seen in the southern 
and northern forms it is highly probable thal the early ( ? Lower 
Oligocene or even Eocene*) shells which were ancestral to- 

OnKU ^SPECT OF NORTHC.RMANO SOUTHERNTTP&s. 

Afuria. al-ortiSasNrwt 



6. Newton and Crlcko* avreemont aa to the Identity of the two forma. 

7. Lethaea Oeognoatlca, Vol 111., and pi kill. Aga. iWc. 

8 Thla earlier atage la auggeated on account of the occurrence of large 
and well-dereloped ataella In tho Balcombian of Muddy Creek, one examplar 
found by my aon, W. O. Chapman, and now In the National Muaeiun, baying 
a diameter of nearly aeren Inchea. 
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the already discovered fossils were intermediate in character, 
And originated in moderately low latitudes, in the Indian Ocean 
^[eosynclinal area. The southern form probably radiating to 
Patagonia, Australia and New Zealand, exhibits variants of 
compression, whilst that found in Europe tends to inflation. 
Further data bearing on this hypothesis are furnished in regard 
no the ratio of shell measurement—umbilical width to diameter. 
For example, one of the oldest Australian specimens gave a 
ratio of 1 :2.91, as against the Bordeaux specimen, 1.2.2; whilst 
-a younger (Janjukian) specimen from Torquay, Victoria gave 
1 ; 3.26. The Kalimnan specimens are too fragmentary to 
measure, but bear out this gradually decreasing width ratio. 


Olatpibutlon of Aturia australis. 

Mr. Newton has already given copious notes of the distribu- 
'tion of this fossil in the paper referred to, and it will therefore 
'be unnecessary to repeat them in extenso. In New Zealand, 
we may remark in passing, that Aturia australis, though com¬ 
mon in the Lower Oamaruian, dies out before the upper beds 
(Awamoan) are reached. Its geological range in that area seems 
indeed to be restricted, as was that of Aturia atari in France, 
Egypt, and elsewhere. Mr. Newton has suggested that the 
‘Southern Australian Tertiaries (Ralcombian, Janjukian and 
Kalimnan) represent the Lower, Middle and Upper Miocene, 
having regard, amongst other data, to the co-extensive range 
•of Aturia therein. I'here are perhaps some points in favour of 
linking up the lower beds, seeing that at Muddy Creek (Bal- 
combian^,. both large and small Lcpidocyclinae are found asso¬ 
ciated together, as they also are at Batesford (Janjukian), but 
~t^e evidence requires more support to warrant a re-adjustment 
of the time-scale. 

Compapisona and Limitations of Eupopean Stages. 

On the evidence derived from a study of the larger Foramini- 
rfera, the Balcombian is clearly Aquitanian, so nearly as we can 
arrive at a correlation of distant sediments. This stage was 
included by Meyer-Eymar* in the Upper Oligocene. Since then 
IDollfus has favoured the inclusion of the Aquitanian in the 

(AQuituriwi UppAf 
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Miocene.^® The American geolc^sts, Osborne'^ and Cham¬ 
berlin, as well as Deperet,^^ advocate the position of the Aqui- 
tanian as Upper Oligocene. Mainly from the occurrence of the 
Foraminifera, 11. Douville and F. Sacco have in their numerous 
papers before the Geological Society of France, regarded the 
large discoidal Lepidocyclinae as of Aquitanian age, and the 
smaller forms of Burdigalian. The genus itself they limit to 
ihc Miocene, and therefore they regard Aquitanian as Lower 
Miocene. Haug, in h's studies of geosynclinals also supports 
these views, regarding the northern Miocene period as one 
(liastrophic whole. We may still hold to the view, however, 
that great crustal movements did not commence synchronously 
at the .Antipodes. 

The sequence of the Lower Tertiary beds in Southern Aus¬ 
tralia is very gradual, and the sedimentation in one area at least, 
as shown by the cores from the Sorrento Bore, was never 
interrupted in that area, but was continuously marine. On 
the other hand there is a marked unconformity between the 
Janjukian and Kalimn^, which plainly demonstrates a con- 
■siderable time-break, and denoted usually by a nodule bed, 
and we are perforced to mark its distinction from the Miocene 
as a whole, although, as in Aturia, some species range through 
to the basement Kalimnan. 

Referring to the suggestion that the Kalimnan series of Vic¬ 
toria. represents the Upper Miocene (Messinian or Pontian)** 
of Europe, by an argument based on the occurrence of Scaldi- 
cetus, this idea is almost nullified by the fact that this cetacean 
genus has been lately discovered anew^^ in the Balcombian beds 
of Muddy Creek (Scaldicetus lodgei). Further than this, the 
presence of the Miocene sharks’ teeth in the Kalimnan is ac¬ 
counted for by their occurrence in the basal bed which is often 
remani£ in character. 

Summary of Argument 

The writer finds no evidence to justify the identification of 
Aturia atari, Basterot, with Aturia australis, McCoy, and from 


10. Sm " L'Aquitanian on Aqultanio," Bull. SOc. Gaol. Franca, aar. 4, 
vol all. 1911, p. 4T3. 

11. Th« Age of Mammals, lilt, p, 2S4. 

12. Transformatlonfl of the Animal World. Inter. Scl. Ber„ 1109, Table. 

IS Newton. Loo clt. p. ISO. 

14. Proc. Roy. Boc. Vlct., Vol. xw. (N 8 ), pt. 1 ., 1017, p. S4, pi. Iv , rtg. 6. 
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a renewed examination concludes that they have distinctive 
characters of their own which must be regarded as specific. 

The suggestion that the Balcombian to Kalimnan Tertiary 
beds of Southern Australia comprise one period, the Miocene,, 
seems to be'untenable from the fact that the succession above 
the Kalimnan passes upward in sequence, and a new arrange- 
ment would mean either an unconformity or the intercalation 
of a new horizon between the Kalimnan and the Werrikooianr 
to include a Ix>wer Pliocene horizon, which speaking faunisti- 
cally, is not possible. 
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Akt. IV. — N^otea on Anxyctei-idea, vnth Deacrvptxona of 

. New SpMiea, Pari Ill. 

By EUSTACE W. FERGUSON, M.B., Cb.M. 

[Bead 12th May, 1021] 

The following paper contains the descriptions of a few species 
that have been discovered withm recent years. Most of the new 
species belong to the genus Sclerortnus; the members of this 
genus are often exceedingly difficult of identification, as many, 
particularly those belonging to Section 1., run extremely close 
to each other, and a knowledge of both sexes is absolutely 
essential in many cases for identification. For this reason 
several species represented in niy collection by the female sex 
only are left undescribed. 

Within the last two years the veteran entomologist, Dr. David 
Sharp, has turned his attention to the Amyctendes, and is now 
working on the subdivision of the sarger groups, such as 
Phalidnra, Talourinus and Sclerortnus, into smaller genfcra, 
according to the structure of the male genitalia. One paper 
lias already been published (Entomologists’ Monthly Magazine, 
third series, vol. vi., Jan., 1920, pp. 1-7) dealing with the 
genera constituting what Dr. Sharp characterises as the tribe 
Phaladurines. This tribe contains the old genus, Phalidttra 
(Psaliditra), subdivided by Dr. Sharp into Phalidnra and 
Aphalidura, a new genus— Propkaiidnra—oi which Tnltttu inw 
riverinae is the type, and Eustatins, formed for a new species 
E. fergusoni. A table is given of the relation to each other of 
these four genera. Ah the change of names affects many Vio^ 
torian species a few comments may not be out of place. 

Phalidnra. Genot)rpe— P. reticulata, Boisd. (—F. mirobiHs 
iMacteay) Fischer, nec Kirby). In the name of this gesnis 
Dr. Sharp has revived the original and certainly correct spell¬ 
ing in preference to the emendation Psakdura made by Erickson 
(Agassiz Nomencl. 2o<A. Col., p. 136), and not by Gemmtnger 
and Harold, as stated by Dr. Sharp. In this revival of the 
name Phalidnra I am absolutely in accord with Dr. Shavp. 
Under the genus as defined by Dr. Sharp are induided'gronps 
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1 and 2 of my revision, and, according to Dr. Sharp, probably 
most of the other .species as far as group 6. 

/Ifihalidtira. (jcnotype—A. impressa, Ihiisd. Included with 
this are P. sloanci, Ferg., and P bretnfortnis, Feng.. 
P. sloanct, Ferg., is certainly congeneric with P. im¬ 
pressa. Boisd., and if the genus Aphalidura is to be recognised 
all the members of group 7 should be included. I am much 
more doubtful about the species of group 9, of which P. 
brcviformts, Ferg., is a memlicr, and there seem equally good 
reasons for separating all the groups generically as for splitting 
oft groups 7 and 9 For the present, therefore, and until much 
more work is done on the male genitalia and abdominal seg¬ 
ments of the variou,s groups, 1 think it would be better to restrict 
the new gcnu.s to group 7. For this reason, in describing a 
new species of group 9 in the prc'.cnt paper, I have thought it 
better to place it under the old genus Phalidura. 

A further difficulty arises in connection with the name of the 
genus. Phalidura nnpressa, Boisd, the type of Aphalidura, is 
almost certainly the original Ciirculio mirabihs, Kirby, or as 
Sharp says, possibly a close ally of it. The key to the solution 
lies in the interpretation of the figure of the male sexual 
mechanism given by Kirby. As Dr. Sharp points out, the 
figure IS not satisfactory for P impressa, though the discrepan¬ 
cies may be partially, if not wholly, due to foreshortening I 
believe that this is probably the case as in all the allied species 
known to me the apices of the lainiiue are broadly rounded, 
and not obtusely pointed as m P, impressa. and in the figure of 
C. mirabilis. 

I have to thank Mr. Sloanc for drawing my attention to the 
fact that Erickson, as early a.s 1842 (Archiv. fitr Natur, p 113) 
identified P. mirabilis, Kirby, with the only known Tasmanian 
species, and in a footnote gives A imrabundus, Gyll. as a 
synonym, while drawing attention to (?)Sch6nherr’s misidenti- 
fication of P. mirabths. A. mirabundus, Gyll.' (1834) antedates 
A. impressits, Boisd. (1835), the type of'which was also from 
Tasmania. 

If Ciircnlio mirabilis, Kirby, is to be thus identified with 
Amyeterus mpressus, Boisd., the further (luestidn arises as to 
whether the name Amyctertis should not be used in preference 
to Aphalidura for this group. Amyeterus' was described in 
Schdnherr’s Cureulionidum Disposttio Methodica, 1826, p. 202, 
the type of the genus being given as follows:— 
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Typus. Cttrc. mirabUiSr Kirby, in Linn. Trans.—Species unica 
e nova Hollandia, magna, facie aliena, rostri forma insolita et 
valde singular!. 

This absolutely fixes the name Amyctcrus to the species 
described by Kirby, and is not affected by the fact that Gyllenhal, 
in 1834, in re-describing, from the Schonherr collection, 
Amycterus mirabilis, described the gular-horned species previ¬ 
ously described by Fischer (1823) as Phalidura mirabilis 
(—P. reticulata, Boisd.). 

If, therefore, grodp 7 is to be separated generically from 
Phalidura, the name Atnycterus, which I have, in an earlier 
paper, placed as a synonym of Phalidura, must be revived and 
used in preference to A phalidura. Sharp. 

I have gone into this question at some length, as the change 
of names will affect most of the Victorian species now called 
Psalidttra. 

Prophahdura. The type species is Talattrtniis rtverinae. 
Mad , an<l a second species, P. truucata, is described. This 
I have not been able to identify. The limits of the genus are 
somewhat uncertain, but, as characterised, would probably 
exclr.de many species such as tomentosus, hountti, maculipennis. 
etc., which show a decided resemblance to rwerime. One 
species,— T. t/ranulatus, Ferg.—should, 1 think, lie referred to 
Prophalidura. 

Eiistatius fergusoni. Sharp. Both genus and species are un¬ 
known to me; it is probably a good genus, but the distinction 
as regards the short forceps is hardly sufficient to separate it 
from Phalidura, as equally short forceps occur in several species 
of that genus. 

Boisduvalian Types of Amyoterides. 

In a previous paper (Proc. Linn. Soc., N.S. Wales, 1911, 
xxxvi., p. 141), 1 re-described such of Boisduval's types of 
Amycterides as were in the Dejean collection, now in the Brus¬ 
sels Museum A few types described from other collections 
were not seen, and while in Pans I endeavoured to trace the 
whereabouts of these, and in particular of those belonging to 
the collection Dupont. In the Museum National d'Histoirc 
Natufelle at Paris I examined the types of Talaurinus tomeu- 
iosus, Boisd., and Euontus seorpio, Boisd., both of which are 
correctly identified in Australian collections. 


9a 
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A speoimen of Acantholophus aureoltts, Bohem., in the 
museum was marked as the type of Aeantholophus tchinatus, 
but whether it is the type of Guerin’s or Boisduval’s species of 
that name I am uncertain. The question is fully discussed else¬ 
where ; It is to be noted, however, that none of the types of other 
species described by Guerin are in the Museum. 

At the time I could get no certam information in regard to 
the types from the Dupont collection, but later received a letter 
from M: Lesne, of the Museum, from which the following 
passage is quoted:— 

" Pour cc qui est de U collection Dupont, mes souvenirs 
dtaient inexacts. Les Curculionides de cette collection avaient 
('ti' it Jekel. 11s sent passes ensuite dans la collectioa 

Bowring qui est conserve aujourd’hui au British Museum.” 

On receipt of this information I wrote to Mr. G, F. Arrow, 
of the British Museum, and received the following reply: ” We 
had no idea any of Boisduval’s weevils were in our collection,, 
but liave found specimens with “ Uup.” in Jekel'.s writing, so 
no doubt Lesne is right Jekel seems to have aysteinatioally 
removed all original labels, replacing them only with a number, 
of which we have no explanation. There are Bowring speci¬ 
mens of ruyifer, basalis, etc., which are very likely types, but 
1 can find no positive evidence in any case. As it is morer 
than 50 years since the Bowring collection came here it is likely 
that some specimens have been parted with, or fven destroyed 
as worthless^” 

The species affected are as follow, placed in their proper 
genera: Talaurimu ntgifer, Scifronnus tristis, Macr<myeterHT 
boisduvalii, Mythites basalis, and the species described as> 
Amycterus posticus, which I am not able to place generically. 
With the exception of the last, the names of these species have 
been attached to well known species, which agree very well 
with the original descriptione. 

Types of Amyotarldos In the British Museum. 

While in London 1 was able to exansne the types of 
Amycterides contained in the British Mnsoum collection. Notes 
on some of these have already been gjvent or they wHk be deah 
withv in their places in the revision of the subfamily, this in pas^ 
ticvlar applying to the Euomkl geacra. 

The following notea- nwy be recorded here 
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Talaurimu phrynos, Paac.—This is cettainly a female 
Phalidttra, and practically eertainly the female of P. 
forficiilata, Mac!., from the same locality—Rockhamp¬ 
ton. 

Talaitrinus victor, Pasc.—The tjrpe is a female of T. cavi- 
ceps. Mad. 

Talauruiiis earbonarius, Pasc.—Good species; type is a 
female. 

Talaurititis inaequalis, Blackb. and Talaurtntts strangulatus, 
Blackb. Closely allied species, differing in the more 
excavate rostrum of T. strangulatus 

Talaitrinus pustulotus, Pasc.—The common Western Aus¬ 
tralian species— T. semtspiiiosus, Bohem. 

Talaitrinus simulator, Pasc—Type a with more acute 
tubercles than in the specimens identified by Blair. Un¬ 
fortunately none of these specimens were available for 
comparison, but 1 think that probably they are correctly 
placed. 

Scleroriuus cchinops, Pasc.—As previously recorded (These 
Proceedings, 1915, p. 243), this spedes belongs to 
Talaurinus (sens, lat.), and is closely allied to T. setm- 
spinosus, but a distinct species; type is a female. 

Talaurinus fttnertus, Pasc.—Type appears to be a somewhat 
abnormal female of T. rod, Bohem, with tubercles 
rather obsolete at base, and fewer than usual 

Talaurinus lemmtis, Pasc. (Pseudonotonophes). —The head 
of type is non-granulate. 

Talaurinus pupa, Pasc (Pseudonotonophes). —The head of 
type IS distinctly granulate. This species is the same 
as P. dtintosus, Mad. 

Sclcrortnus tnolossus, Pasc.—I'ype is a female; tubercles 
black, otherwise the same as specimens so identified in 
my own collection. 

Srleroriiitis molestus, Pasc.—Considerable variation exists 
among specimens referred to this sjiecies; the follow¬ 
ing brief notes made on the type are therefore repro¬ 
duced: ‘‘Type d‘. Ventral vitta tawny. Prothorax 
broadly dilatate, set with small, rather depressed 
granules, with granules on sides much smaller and obso¬ 
lete towards coxae. Elytra with granules small, equal 
in size on all the rows, 5, 16, 5, 16, 14 in number on the 
interstices of left side. 
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Sclcroruius taeniatus, Pasc.—^Type is a male, and the same 
as S. stewarti. Mad. 

Opctioptcryx frigida, Blackb.—^Vide infra. 

Portion of the Amycterides of the Hope Collection (Oxford) 
were at the British Museum, and I was able to examine the types, 
of the following species •— 

Acanlholophus hystrix, Bohem.—As identified in Australia. 

Hyborrhynchus coenosus, Bohem—As identified in Aus¬ 
tralia 9. 

Cubicorrhynchus bohemanni, Bohem—As identified in Aus¬ 
tralia 

Cubic orrhynchus scotobioides, Hope M.S.—C. bohemanni d 

Talanrinus westtvoodi, Boheni.>» T buccphaliis, Oliv 

Talauriiius (jyllenhalh, Hope M.S — T. bucephalus, Oliv. 

Talanrinus excavatus, Bohem.— T. rugtfer, Boisd. 

Talauriiius scniispinosus, Bohem.—As identified in Aus¬ 
tralia. 

Talaurtnus pastillarius, Bohem =■ T. setnispinosus, Bohem. 
It is doubtful whether this specimen is the type 

Talauriiius rod, Bohem— T. ftinercus, Pasc. is a synonym. 

Sclcrorrhtnclla manglcsi, Bohem.—As identified in Aus¬ 
tralia. 

Opetioptehyx fkiuida, Blackb. 

Blacklnirn, Proc. I.inn Soc. N S. Wales, vii., 1892, pp 125, 126. 

I am unable to follow Blackburn in placing this species among 
the -Amyctei ides. The general facies is much more like Poly- 
phradcs, and the shape of the rostrum and scrobes quite unlike 
any Amycterid. The tar.sal joints are much more expanded than 
in any Amycterid known to me, and the funicle is 7-joinled. 

I'hc species must be rejected from the Amycterides, but its 
position IS doubtful. Possibly it is allied to Bothynorrhynchus, 
which was placed by Tjicordaire in the Somatodides. 

PlIALTOURA AFFINIS, 11 Sp. 

Closely allied to P. elongata. Mad., but with more widely 
separated fascicles. 

d Black; moderately densely clothed with minute yellowish- 
brown subpubescence, feebly variegate with grey; setae yellowish- 
brown. 

Head and rostrum as in P. elongata; the internal dorsal rostraC 
ridges slightly more prcmiinent, and the median area feebly car- 
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inate. Prothorax and elytra as in P. elongata, except that the 
intrastrial granules on the elytra are less evident. 

Venter as tn P. elongata; the apical excavation of the same 
shape, but with the fascicles slightly larger, and distinctly far¬ 
ther apart Forceps apparently slightly shorter, the laniins 
similar in shape. 

Dimensions—22x8 mm. 

Hall —Queensland Type in Queensland Museum. This 
species might lie better regarded as a geographical race, or sub¬ 
species of P. elongata The three males before me all agree in 
the shape and position of the fascicles, which are constantly wider 
apart than in P. elongata. I have .seen numerous examples of 
the lattci species, and they all agree in the closely approximated 
fascicles. It seems to me, therefore, that the Queensland fonn 
is worthy of a distinguishing name. No locality labels are pre¬ 
sent on the specimens. 

Associated with the three males are seven females, which 
probably belong to the same .species, but the lack of locality labels 
does not permit of absolute certainty, as the females of several 
allied sixjcics are practically indistinguishable 

PjlALIDUKA IIOPSONl, n sp. 

Allied to P. variolosa and P trrasa, but differing in the geni¬ 
talia of the male 

^ Black, ^jiarseiy clothed m depressions, with minute greyish 
suhpuhcscence: setae dark. 

Head convex, setigeropunctate; with a median, longitudinal 
impression anteriorly. Rostrum about as wide as head, width 
across external ridges about one-half the total width; upper sur¬ 
face deeply excavate anteriorly, with basal fovea narrow, tri¬ 
angular hut deep, and a median fovea separating the ends of the 
internal ridges F\es ovate, rather larger and less deeply set 
than in P trrasa. Antennae with scape shorter and somewhat 
stouter than in P. trrasa. 

Prothorax as in P. variolosa; set with similar setigerous 
granules; median impression most distinct posteriorly. 

Elytra as in P. z>ariolosa; punctures open foveiform; interstices 
set with small setigerous granules, in single series, duplicated 
on the third and fifth interstices 

Apical ventral excavation deep, praeanal fossa not very 
sharply marked off from rest of excavation; fascicles black. 
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rather widely separated: apical margin with a tringe of black 
bristles, closely set with an intermediate row of similar bristles, 
so tliat the two rows ate hardly separable. Forceps short, stout 
at base, ending in an obtuse point, apices not meeting; laminae 
more strongly convex, and less elongate than in P. irrasa and P, 
variolosa, more or less concealed by a thick brush of hairs pro* 
jecting between the bases of the forceps, and apparently arising 
from the last dorsal segment. 

! Resembles the females of the allied species, but antennal 
scape shorter. 

Dimensions.— d'17x8 mni.—14 5x6 mm.; ? 15x6 mm. 

Hab.—New South Wales, Barrington Tops (H. J. Carter), 
Eccleston (J Hopson). 

The genitalia is similar to that of P. variolosa and P. irrasa, 
but differs from both in some features. The bristles on what 
1 have previously termed the‘intermediate row, and on the apical 
margin, are closely applied, and difficult to distinguish from one 
another; they are obviously shorter than in P. variolosa and P. 
trrasa, and apparently both sets cross the middle line. The 
bristles on the last dorsal segment form a very conspicuous 
brush, projecting between the blades of the forceps, which are 
shorter, and do not meet at the apex. Type in author’s collection. 


TaLAURINUS an niKACOIDES, n.sp. 

? Allied to T. tenebricosus, Ferg, but larger, with rougher 
sculpture. 

Black, practically destitute of clothing; setse black 

Head convex, rather feebly depressed in front at base of 
rostrum; eyes small, rotundate Rostrum short, almost as wide 
as head; external margins raised into subparallel ridges, run¬ 
ning back to head, but not continued along forehead, Jiioder- 
ately closely setigcro-punctate; upper surface excavate, internal 
ridges distinct, little convergent, sublateral and basal fovese form¬ 
ing a horse-shoe shaped impression at base. Antennae moderately 
long, scape stout, funicle with joints short, the first somewhat 
longer than the second. 

Prothorax rounded on sides, widest in front of middle, apex 
with median and ocular lobes widely rounded and little promi¬ 
nent; di.se convex, without impressions, closely set with small, 
lound, subcontiguous granules; sides also granulate. 
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Elytra evenly rounded on sides, apex hardly produced, widely 
rounded; base feebly emarginate, humeral angles with a small 
nodule; disc with punctures rather large, c^n, not distinctly 
separated from one another; interstices hardly raised, closely 
set with small round setigerous granules, in single series, occa¬ 
sionally duplicated in middle of third and fifth, and extending 
<lown declivity; sides granulate. Venter convex; apical seg¬ 
ment with a median longitudinal impression in posterior half, 
with a transverse sulcus at extreme apex. Legs simple. 

Dimensions.— ? 17x7 mm. 

Hab.—Victoria, Trawool, Kerrisdale (J. E. Dixon). 

Described from three females received from Mr. J. E. Dixon. 
1 have departed from my usual plan of describing only when the 
male is known, as in this case it does not seem likely to be con¬ 
fused with any other species. 

1 regard it as allied to T. tcnebricosns, the rostral structure 
and general appearance are similar, but the present species is 
•decidedly larger, and the granules much more evident. After the 
•description of the female was written, and when the manuscript 
was practically complete, I received a somewhat broken specimen 
■of the male, taken by Mr. Dixon in the same locality. 

Allotype (J —Similar to female, apex subtruncate, with rather 
thick granulate flanges on each side, separated in the mid line by 
.a small notch. T.egs simple. Ventral .segments flattened, the 
intermediate ones rather short, the apical strongly concave, deep¬ 
est along the posterior margin; ventral surface of apical dorsal 
segment also concave; ends of forceps visible at sides of excava¬ 
tion. Dimensions —i 16x6 mm. 

1 have endeavoured to dissect out the genitalia, but found that 
unfortunately most of the internal structures had disappeared. 
The eighth ventral segment was, however, represented by a pair 
of well developed strongly chitinised forceps, the apices of which 
project externally. The inner surface is curved inwards towards 
the base to form a strong process extending almost to the mid 
line, hut apparently there is no fusion of the processes of the 
two blades, though, as thi.s portion is broken, it is impossible 
to be sure, and it is likely that the gap was bridged by chitin, 
as there is a small mass adhering at one side. In the allied 
■species T. tcnebricosns, the forceps are very similar in shape, 
though smaller and the inner ends are connected by chitin, the 
segment furthermore possessing another flat plate of chitin an¬ 
terior to the .bar between the inner processes of the forceps; 
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there is hune\er no vertical plate as in ProphiUtdura, and the 
species can hardly be placed in that genus as at present defined 
If the characters of the eighth ventral segment are to be regarded 
as of generic value many new genera will be necessary, at present 
and until much more work can be done on the dissection of these 
species, I think it inadvisable to erect isolated genera, and prefer 
to place the species under Talaurtnus m the Macleayan use of 
the genus 

NoTOMiniES DiLATATicEPS Blackb 

Ciibuorrhynchus dtlaiattcep^, Blackb, Report Horn Exped 
( entril \iistralia ii, 1896, p 293, Ferguson, Proc Linn Soc 
\S Wales 1914 \xxix p 224, Nototiophes aurtger, Fcrg, 
loi cit p 222 

In iny revision of the genus Notonophes I referied Cuhi- 
corrh\)ichiu dtlataticips Blackb, theic I have since examined 
the type in the British Museum, and it is certainly a species of 
Notonoplus and evidently the same as N auriger Feig, 
although a specimen of the latter was not available for com- 
p iribon 

ScrraoRRiiiNni A ckawshawi, sp n 

Allied to S' gravuliccp^ Ftrg, but larger, with smaller less 
regular granules 

? Black, dcnsel) clothed with hne white decumbent pubes¬ 
cence, head with a broad stupe of dark brown on each side 
of nitdian line prothorax with an ovate brown patch on disCr 
not reaching apex and bisected by a median white vitta, a fainter 
blown stripe at lateral margins, elytra with scattered, irregular, 
brown macules, venter more sparsely clothed the basal segments 
piactiialh without clothing except at sides legs densely clothed 
with white 

Head convex front somewhat flattened and set with small, 
slightl> depiessed separate granules the vertex and sides not 
granulate Hostiuni short and broad, lateial margins not raised,, 
slightly conveigent to base, setigeropunctate, median area 
Icevigate, trianguliform depressed in front, basal sulci rather 
broad, internal ndges absent Antennae of moderate length, 
funicular joints short, the first longer than the second 

Prothorax evenly rounded on the sides, apical margin with, 
rathei feeble post-ocular sinuation, disc convex, closely set with 
small, round granules, smaller on median vitta. the granules* 
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completely clothed, and less conspicuous on the areas covered 
with white pubescence, but incompletely covered on the brown¬ 
ish clothed areas; sides granulate. 

Elytra robust; apex widely rounded; base gently emarginatc, 
humeral angles noduliform: strial punctures shallow, open,, 
transverse; interstices little raised, .set with very fine granides, 
more or less concealed by the clothing, somewhat variable in 
size, set in rather irregular single series, duplicated in places^ 
absent on apical half of fourth interstice and on declivity; 
granules ob.solete on lateral interstices. Venter convex, with 
fine scattered setigerous punctures. Legs simple. 

Dimensions,— S 17x7 nun 

Hab.—Western Australia, Jandakot (W. Crawshaw). 

Three specimens of this fine species are before me, all females,, 
but I have had no hesitation in describing the species, as it is- 
quite distinct from the other known members of the genus. The 
species is apparently most closely allied to Jf. granultceps, Ferg., 
hut differs in the finer, less regularly arranged, granules on both 
prothorax and elytra 1 have much pleasure in naming this- 
species after its discoverer 

Type in author’s collection 

SCLEKOKINUS DAVEYI, n Sp 

^ Moderately laige, elongate Black; moderately densely 
clothed with dark brown depressed puliescence; head and pro¬ 
thorax rather feebly trivittate, with lighter creamy clothing,, 
elytra with feeble traces of light clothing about shoulders 

Head flattened m front, in the same plane as, and not separated 
from dorsal surface of rostrum. Ro.struni with external mar¬ 
gins parallel; median carina distinct, with a small puncture at 
junclion with head; sublateral sulci broad, rather shallower than 
in S', ohiongatus. Mandibles with inner edge produced apically 
into a somewhat obtuse point, variable in shape, or ab.sent oit 
one side. 

Prothorax strongly rounded on the sides, apical margin with 
strong postocular lobes, and feeble median lobe; disc with sub- 
apical constriction moderately marked, and with median line 
shallowly but distinctly impressed; rather remotely set with 
elongate subobsolete setigerous granules, practically only dis¬ 
tinct between median and sublateral vitte; sides without granules. 

Elytra elcxqgate, subparaUel; base gently emarginate; humeral 
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an^^lcs subtruncate; disc with punctures open, shallow, not very 
distinct; interstices slightly raised, the third and fifth more so 
than the others; with slight tuberculiform elevations at irregu¬ 
lar intervals, the second interstice with 5; the third with 8-9 
indicated, the liasal ones hardly more elevated than the inter¬ 
stice, which is here subcostiform, the apical ones small, granuli- 
form, but more distinct, extending half-way down declivity: 
fourth with 3-4 small tubercles; fifth subcostiform the individual 
tubercles only indicated by setse, somewhat more distinct pos¬ 
teriorly; sixth with a continuous row of small separate granuli- 
form tubercles; seventh and lateral interstices with tubercles 
'Obsolete. Venter somewhat flattened along middle; apical seg¬ 
ment with posterior margin strongly bisinuate, the median por¬ 
tion produced as a rounded lobe, somewhat depres.sed. The 
last dorsal with undersurface emarginate to correspond with pro¬ 
jection of apical ventral segment. Legs not notched; anterior 
tarsal joints asymmetrical, but less markedly so than in some 
of the allied species. 

? Agrees with male; elytra somewhat more ovate; venter 
convex, apical margin produced ventrally but not bisinuate, with 
a small emargination at extreme apex, filled with a few stout 
setae. 

Dimensions — J 16x6 mm.; 8 16x6 mm. 

Hab.—Victoria, Portland District (H. W. Davey and J. E. 
Dixon). 

I am indebted to Mr. H. W. Davey for a series of this species. 

A female given me by Mr. J. E. Dixon differs in being larger 
(17x8 mm.), and in the much lighter clothing; the head and 
prothorax are conspicuously trivittate with white, while the 
median line of elytra, and much of the lateral portions of the 
disc are covered with similarly coloured clothing The sculpture 
is much as m the type, except that the tubercles are slightly 
larger; the apical ventral segment is lightly impressed in the 
median line, and the apex is as described. 

5" dareyi belongs to a group of closely allied species, for 
whose correct determination a knowledge of both sexes is neces¬ 
sary ; thus the present species is close to S. inornatus, from the 

of which it can only be distinguished by its less obliterate 
sculpture, whereas the two females are abundantly distinct. 
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ScLERORINUS SLOANEX, ll.Sp 

Elongate, subparallel. Hlack; tersely clothed with minute 
brown subpubescence; sets dark blown. 

Head convex, forehead somewhat flattened, in same plane with, 
dorsal surface of rostrum; feebly longitudinally impressed on 
each side of median line, with two small linear fovete in median 
line, one m centre, and one at junction with rostrum. Rostrum 
subparallel, the median carina as distinct as the external ridges, 
all three carried back on to head; sublateral sulci moderately 
broad, deeper at base. Antennae comparatively short, moderately 
stout, first funicular joint longer than second. 

Prothorax rounded on sides, broadest in front of middle; 
apical margin hardly produced above, feeble emarginate in 
middle, with fairly evident ocular lobes; subapical constriction 
moderately marked, median line lightly impressed, disc set with 
subdepressed, elongate, irregular sub-confluent granules, becom¬ 
ing smaller and more rounded at sides; lateral surfaces with 
small scattered obsolescent granules. 

Elytra elongate, subparallel, apex rounded; base gently emar- 
ginute, humeral angles not tuberculate; with rows of small, well 
defined foveifomi punctures, each subtended by a small seta; 
the first, third and fifth interstices raised, with elongate some¬ 
what flattened tubercles, less elongate towards apex of elytra,, 
with small sete at the posterior end; second and fourth inter¬ 
stices neither raised nor tuberculate; sixth and seventh with less • 
elongate tubercles; lateral interstices without definite granules 
or tubercles. Venter subnitid, set with black, decumbent setx; 
depressed at base, lightly transversely convex on intermediate- 
segments; apical segment slightly depressed with a median, 
longitudinal sulcus bounded posteriorly by a less defined trans¬ 
verse impression, the lips of the median sulcus raised in a small 
projection above junction with the transverse impression; apical 
margin evenly rounded, not bisinaate. fxgs simple; anterior tarsi, 
symmetrical. 

$ Simitar to male; prothorax with granules more rounded,, 
less elongate; elytra more produced, the apex strongly bimucron- 
ate, tuberculefi fewer and more spaced out on second interstice. 
Venter strongly convex, apex rounded, not bisimiate. 

Dimensions .—i 17x6 nim.; S 17x6.5 mm. 

Hab.—N.S. W’ales, Capertee (T. G. Sloane and H. J. Carter). 
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Described from one male and three females, all of which 
agree in having no tubercles on the sefcond and fourth interstices. 

Associated with these, and from the same locality, are four 
males and a female, which differ in having elongate, spaced out 
tubercles on the second and third interstices, the sutural inter¬ 
stice is also less raised, except at base, while the punctures are 
less regular. I can see no other difference except that the pro- 
ahoracic granules are less elongate. 

1 am undecided whether these represent a distinct species, or 
.are merely individual variations; 1 am inclined to the former 
view, but have thought it better not to afllix a name to the speci¬ 
mens while doubt exists as to their status. 

The dimensions of these specimens with the number of 
tubercles on the second and fourth interstices vary somewhat, 
.add arc given in the following table:— 

Dlmennlonff Set‘ond Interstice Fourth Interstice. 


<r . . 

16 X 5.5 mm. 

6-8 

• • 

5 

<r . . . 

IS X5 „ 

2 

• • 

4—5 

s . . . 

17* X 6 5 „ • .. 

4 5 

• • 

5 

s . . 

18 X 7 

2-3 

• m 

3 

i . . . 

17.5x7 „ 

4 

• 9 

3—5 


Sc'LliRORlNUS MELICEPS, PaSC. 

Pascoe, Journ. Linn Soc. 1873, p. 10; Ferguson, Proc. Linn. 
Soc N S Wales, 1915, xl, p. 801. 

When in London I had an opportunity of examining the type 
S' of this species in the British Museum, and made the follow¬ 
ing notes:— 

" Sclcrorinus mclicepi, Pasc. S (Type), belongs to subcostatus 
group and allied to S. squaliJits, Prothorax with small round 
granules, abraded in centre. Elytra with depressions irregular, 
transverse, not deep; granules prominent, about equal in size 
to interstitial granules; these granuhform forming continuous 
row.s on the third, fifth and sixth, at intervals on the second and 
fourth, hardly distinguishable from the other granules. Median 
vitta yellow. Middle tibiae notched. Setae yellow.” 

Jiab —Queensland. 

Iliis species was unknown to me at the time I revised the 
genus, and provisionally it was placed in group V. It should 
however come into group IV, and ne^t to S. squalidus, Mad. 
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ScLEMOKINUS BESri n sp 

A small species in general appearance rtscinbhng the tubeicu 
losus german group but with simp’e intermi.di'ite tibiae 

(f Black densely clothed with dark brown minute subsqua 
mose pubescence vittate with creamy head with a median vitta 
bifurcate on lostrum prothorax and elytra tnvittate the inner 
surfaces of the tubercles also with lighter clothing lowu mar 
gins of elytra vittate with creamy venter with yellowish biowii 
macules in niid line tnd with black hairs on apical segment only 
Head convex running into rostrum without any dehnite line 
of oemarcation Rostrum with externil ridges subparallel run 
nmg back on to head somewhat broadtt posteriorly median 
aiea I levigate raised carinate sublateial sulei elrngate deeper 
posteriorly Antennx rather short scape stout funicle with 
joints short hrst slightly longei than second I yes ovate 

Prothorax subangulatc on sides widest across middle apical 
margin rounded above produced somewhat over head with deh 
nite ocular lobes subapical constriction rather strongly marked, 
median line free from granules but not definitely impressed disc 
set with comparatively large rounded granules rather distantly 
placed and ibscnt along median and sublatcral vittsc sides with 
indicat ons < f granules in front Flytia elongate gradually wid 
cned to behind middle apex wideK rounded base tmaigmau 
humeral angles with a large somewhat obtuse tubercle punctures 
small ind obscure except between second and third rows of 
tubercles where they are distinct with three rows of strong 
conical tubercles hrst interstice with a low of granules second 
interstice with a row of 6 7 tubercles elongate anteriorly but not 
extending to base larger and more acute posteriorly and extend 
ing half way down declivity third interstice with 6 8 smiiKi 
tubercles but starting from base ind ending on edge of declivity 
fourth without tubercles fifth with a short row of 4 small 
tubercles including humeral tubercle followed almost in the 
same line by S large tubercles on the sixth interstice lateial 
interstices with a few depressed granules Venter flattened 
apical segment concave the sides produced vcntrally with an 
acute angle somewhat incurved posteriorly the centre of the con 
cavity occupied bv a brush of thickly set bans the lateral por 
tions more deeply excavate Apex of last dorsal segment narrow 
but rather strongly setigerous legs simple intermediate tibiae 
not notched 
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i Similar to 3 ', but more rounded on elytra; elytral tubercles- 
similar, but a subapical tubercle present on one side in the only 
$ before me. Ventral segments convex, apical segment not 
excavate, but with a small round depression at extreme apex. 

Dimensions.— 3 12x4 5 mm.; $ 12x5 mm. 

Hab.—Victoria, Portland (J. E. Dixon). 

Although undoubtedly a ScUroimus as that genus is at pre¬ 
sent understood, I am undecided to what group to assign the 
present species. It is referred to Section II. with some doubt 
as the median vitta is incomplete, being practically only repre¬ 
sented by the long hairs on the apical segment, this segment is- 
however not channelled as in Section I. The tubercles of the 
fifth interstice would place it in Group V., and it has a re¬ 
semblance to the tubcrculosits-germari portion of the group, but 
the tibiae are simple, and it bears little likeness to the rest of th«- 
group. The structure of the apical ventral segment is quite 
unlike that of any member of the fifth group, but is similar fo- 
that found in Group II., but the members of this group are other¬ 
wise very different 

I am indebted for four spedmens (3 ^ «r, i ? ) to Mr. J. E. 
Dixon, and have much pleasure in naming the species after hi» 
friend and fellow-collector—Mr. D. Best, of Melbourne. 

Types in author’s collection. 
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Akt. V .—New Australian CUeopteixi with Notes on some 
previously described Species, Part I. 

By P. ERASMUS WILSON. 

(Commnuioiited by J. A Kersl)»w.) 

(With Text Figuie.) 

rilMd 9th Jiae. 1921J 


BYRRHIDAE. 

Pedilo.’»horus venustus, n.sp. 

Head and prothorax brassy, with a purplish tinge; elytra bright 
metallic green, under surface reddish-fuscous; appendages paler. 
Portions of upper surface glabrous, but m parts clothed with a 
dense semi-decumbeat golden pubescence, forming definite pat¬ 
terns, this interspersed with much longer and more erect dusky 
hairs; under surface and all appendages with paler pubescence. 

Head widely rounded in front, with, dense and sharply defined 
punctures. Antennae with joint 1 ve^ stout, and darker than 
the following ones; 3 thin, and a little longer than 2; 4, 5, 6 sub¬ 
equal ; 7 somewhat transverse; 8, 9, 10 strongly transverse, and 
with 11 forming a stout club; 11 viewed from above pointed, and 
about twice the length of 10; viewed from the side, however, it is- 
seen to be bluntly rounded. Prothorax strongly convex, sides 
near base quite vertical; punctures as on bead. Scutellum small, 
punctured. Elytra strongly convex, sub cordate, punctures very 
much fewer and sparser than on prothorax. Epipleurae narrow, 
terminating at hind coxae, with a few tU-defined punctures. 
Under surface heavily punctured, except on disc of raeta- 
stemuni, where they are much finer and sparser. 

Length.—3, breadth 2, mm. 

Habitat.—Victoria: Fern Tree Gully, Warburton (F. E. 
WUson). 

Gimpared with a oo-type of P. raucus, Blackb., the present 
species differs in being mu^ smaller, colouration different, elytra, 
disc of metastemum and legs, with very much finer and sparser 
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punctures, and clothing forming distinct patterns. These pat¬ 
terns however may easily lose their symmetry where a specimen 
lias become greasy. Four specimens were secured at Fern Tree 
Gully, and six at Warburton by sieving damp moss collected from 
tree fern trunks and old logs. 

Tjpc in author’s collection. 

Pediluphorus globosus, n sp. 

<f Reddish-brown, becoming darker in places, glabrous, nitid. 
Legs, palpi and two basal joints of antennae fuscous, rest of 
antennae darker; antennae finely pubescent, clypeus with a few 
longer hairs. Under surface and legs clothed with ver^ short 
pale pubescence, densest on apical ventral segment. 

Head rather large, with somewhat sparse, but well-defined 
punctures, fairly uniformly distributed; antennae moderately 
long; joint 1 very stout; 2 thinner, and decreasing towards apex; 
3 much thinner, and approximately equal to the three following 
combined; 4, 5, 6 slightly decreasing in length; 7 rounded; 8, 9, 
10 transverse, and forming with 11, which is stout, and bluntly 
jiointed, a well defined club. Prothorax smooth, strongly con¬ 
vex, almost twice as long as broad, rounded in front, and evenly 
decreasing in width from base to apex; lateral miirgins narrow. 
Scutelluin apparently wanting. Elytra smooth, very convex, 
almost continuous with outlines of prothorax; epipleurae very 
broad to about hind coxae, then becoming abruptly, but evenly 
narrowed down to their termination just beyond base of apical 
ventral segment Under a high jxiwer the abdAmmal segments 
appear to have fairly numerous shallow trahsverse depressions 
on their surface, this being not so noticeable on the apical seg¬ 
ment. 

Length'.—1.5 mm. 

Habitat.—^VMctoria. Warburton, near the summit of Mount 
Donna Ruang, Femshaw (F. E. Wilson). 

In the type and one other specimen the i' sexual organs are 
well exserted, and consist of a fairly long, parallel-stdixl penis, on 
either side of which are two acutely pointed homy processes. 

W'hen highly magnified a very obscure transverse row of dark 
spots can be discerned on the prothorax, just above the basal 
margin. One specimen of the twelve* under examination 
is almost quite black, the others being <coldured as in tht type. 
This species comes nearest to P. atronitetis, l^ea, but may be 
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easily distinguished from that species by its glabrous upper sur¬ 
face, less distinct cephalic punctures, and in having a club com¬ 
posed of 4 joints only as agaihst 5 in atromtens. All my speci¬ 
mens were secured from damp *moss, collected from old logs 
during the month of April. 

Type in author's collection. 

Pediiophorus raucus, Blackb. 

Byrrhus raucits, Blackb., I'rans. and Proc., Roy. Soc. S. Aust., 
Tciv.i 1891, p 133. 

1 am not aware of any previous record of members of the 
genus Pediiophorus being associated with ants, practically all the 
known species having been taken either in moss or in flood debris. 
Whilst I also have taken P. raucus in moss, I have to record 
the finding of sixteen specimens in a single nest of a small ant 
at Lakes’ Entrance. 

My friend, Mr. C Oke, has also collected from ants' nests at 
Bacchus Marsh specimens of a Pediiophorus which I believe to 
be this species, although 1 have not had an opportunity as yet 
■of carefully examining his material. 

EROTYI.IDAE. 

EpiSCAPIIULA RUFOLlNEATA, n. sp. 

f Black, nitid, all markings yellowish red; apex, sides and 
about half base of prothorax margined by a moderately broad 
band; prothorax subcqually divided into four zones by three 
irregular longitudinal stripes starting from the front marginal 
band, the centre one falling a little short of the basal margin, 
the two outer ones joining the basal marginal band; each elytron 
with a stripe bordering about half the base, and continuing 
around the scutellum a short distance down suture; an irregular 
fascia beginning near suture at about one-third, and meeting 
at outer edge a narrow marginal stripe starting from shoulder, 
the latter passing a littlelieyond its juncture with fascia; a some¬ 
what irregular stripe beginning near ajiex, passing up near 
suture, then gently curved outwards, meeting margin at about 
two-thirds, from wlgenCe becoming attenuated, it returns along 
the margin to apex; all appendages castaneous except club of 
antennae, which is black. 

Head moderately distinctly punctured on clypeus, more 
sparsely elsewhere; eyes widely separated from scape by a 
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lounded outward projection of head Prothorax about one- 
third wider thin long lightly but frequently punctured except 
on the side margins which are allniost impunctate and in the: 
hallow depressions on either side of base where there are a 
few well defined larger punctures Elytra faintly punctured 
punctures tending to irrange themselves in series this most pro 
nounced near suture On the pale markings there are a few 
hiat-k spots which also suggest being placed in longitudinal senes 
‘scutelhmi strongly transverse Prostemuni with punctures 
fniily numerous except on intercox'll projection on the outer 
edge of which there are several shallow longitudinal sulci 
MesostemUm lightly metastemum more heavilv punctured the 
latter also With a well defined longitudindl sulcus on disc 
Length —7 5 bi^dth 3 5 mm 

Habitat—Queensland Mt Tanibourme (A M Lea and H 
Pottinger) Blackall Ranges (F E Wilson) National Park (H 
Hacker) 

The may be diitinguished bv its much Shoiter antennae and 
legs and its considerably less dilated front tarsi 

Some specimens are somewhat larger than the type and the 
elytral markings arc more or less variable Specimens from 
Mount Tambourine are all very similar but two from Blackall 
Ranges ind one from the Queensland National Park exhibit 
the variation as shown in figure B hgure A representing the 
markings of the type 
Type in authors collection 
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STAPHYLINIDAE. 

Megalops melbournrnsis,*!!. sp. 

Upper surface, with the exceptiqn of elytra, and the flavous 
apex of sixth visible abdominal segment, jet black; elytra red, 
the whole highly polished; antennae with joints 1-8 testaceous* 
9-11 black. Femora and tibiae dark, but wjth their bases am4 
apices paler; tarsi and palpi flavous, mandibles becoming paler, 
at their apices. Under surface with mouth parts, gulajr, a bor¬ 
der around metasternuni, and trochanters testaceous, the rest 
black, and the whole nitid. 

Head subtriangularly produced in front, with very large 
foveate punctures, except at apical margin and on disc; eyes 
finely faceted; antenns with joint 1 cylindric, thick, 2 thinner 
and nearly eiiual to the three following combined, 3-8 monoli- 
formt 8 somewhat longer than the preceding one, 9-11 forming 
a very conspicuous club, joints 1-8 with a few setae, 9-11 rather 
etrongly pubescent. Prothorax about as long os broad, sides 
produced into a blunt tooth just above basal half, and again 
between that point and apex, strongly convex, with irregular 
puncUtres as on head, punctures tending to arrange themselves 
in circular series; unpunctured spaces somewhat raised. 
Scutellum small, truncate behind, with two large foveate de¬ 
pressions in middle. Elytra about the length of prothorax, sub- 
sutural striae well defined, disc of each elytron with two wide, 
•deep, obscurely punctate striae, which neither attain the base nor 
apex of elytra; midway between these and the lateral border 
arc a few large irregular punctures arranged longitudinally; 
near apex of each elytron at sutural angle are a few irregular 
indistinct striae. Abdomen narrower than elytra; arranged 
across basal halves of each segment are a series of large shallow 
depressions, these‘becoming less distinct on apical segments; 
apical declivity of each segment with several transverse rows of 
&e lines; lateral margins of abdomen with sparse decumbent 
pubescence. Under surface with prosternum punctured as on 
pronotum, nietastemum with a few smaller setigerous punctures 
on disc only, abdominal segments with somewhat similar punc¬ 
tures arranged transversely. 

Length, 375 mm, 

Habitat.-^Victoria: Melbourne (F. E. Wilson and Ejnar 
Fischer), Noble Park, Preston (F. E. Wilson). 
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This species may be readily distinguished from M. nodipennis, 
MacI by its different colouration, its much more even pro- 
thoracic surface, and 'the absence of the nodular excressences on 
the elytra, which is so characteristic a feature of that species. 

My friend, Mr. Fischer, and myself first secured this species 
from beneath the bark of red gums that had been recently flooded 
by the oveiflow of the Yarra. Other specimens were found 
by me later under a piece of bark lying on the ground, and be¬ 
neath stones. 

Type in author’s collection. 

PSELAPHIDAE. 

Articerus wilsoni. Lea. 

(Trans, and Proc, Roy. Soc. S. Aust., xliii., 1919, p. 169 ) 

This species, which was named by Mr. A M. l.«a from speci¬ 
mens which I secured from nests of Iridiotnermyx delectus, at 
Eltham, near Melbourne, evidently is widely distributed, as a 
d example was found by me last October in a nest of the same 
ant at Caboolture, some thirty miles north of Brisbane. Mr. Lea 
tells me that Mr. Elston has also lately obtained a specimen 
from a nest of 7. delectus near Adelaide, so that probably wher¬ 
ever this ant is located specimens of the Pselaphid will be found 
also. 

SCARABAEIDAE. 

PANEt.US BIDEKTATA, 11. Sp. 

Upper surface generally black, but with sides of prothorax 
towards apex, shoulders, and a spot on each elytron on outer 
edge near apex, red; basal 2 and apical 3 joints of antennae darker 
than the intermediate ones; legs with femora and tibiae dark 
testaceous. Under surface with palpi and pro^temum testaceous, 
the rest blackish. 

Head large, depressed in front, somewhat convex behind, 
armed with two prominent prongs jutting out in front, space 
between prongs evenly rounded, punctures numerous and well 
defined, becoming slightly larger towards base. Prothorax about 
one and a-half times broader than long, moderately convex, sides 
sub-parallel to within about one-third of apex, then strongly nar¬ 
rowed; puncturation much as on head. Elytra at base slightly 

1. Trans Ent Boc. NEf.W, toI. II, Rp 150. * 
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wider than prothorax, sides evenly rounded, rather strongly 
convex, with seven striae on each elytron, arranged singly; 
interstices flat, unifonnly covered with a minute meshwork of 
fine lines; on the centre of each interstice at extreme base there 
is a minute nodule, but this would not be visible if the prothorax 
and elytra were closely applied. Scutelluni minute, rounded be¬ 
hind. Under surface with metasternum moderately punctured, 
abdominal segments with a transverse row of minute punctures 
at their extreme base, but apical segment with a few extra punc¬ 
tures scattered about 

length.—3. breadth 2, mm. 

Habitat—Victoria. ].akcs Entrance (F. E. Wilson) 

This interesting little Scarab was secured when sieving leaf 
debns collected in a thickly scrubbed gully near the landing* 
stage at Kalinina, T.akes’ Entrance. 

I have not .seen a specimen of P, pygmaeus. Mad., but my 
friend, Mr A. M. I.ea, to whdm I showed this specimen, tells 
me that in pygtnaens the elytral striae are arranged in geminate 
series, and that the prothoracic punctures are less coarse. 
P. Pygmaeus al.so has no red markings 
Tyi>e unique in author’s collection 


CTIRYSOMET.IDAE 

OOMELA HICOLOS, n.Sp. 

Flavous, nitid; apical five joints of antennx, head, a large 
basal marking on prothorax, a transverse marking on each ely¬ 
tron, somewhat nearer base than apex; scutellum, tarsi, femora 
and base and apex of the four anterior tibiae, black or darker. 

Head with a sharply defined, sparsely punctate depression mid¬ 
way between antennae, another very shallow, ill defined one be¬ 
tween eye.s, and two others leading from upper ocular margins 
towards the infra antennal depression; antennae with joint 1 
thick, 2 shorter and somewhat oval, 3-6 elongate, subequal, 7-11 
much thicker, 11 considerably longer than 10, and pale at apex 
Joints 1-6 .sparsely clothed with pale pubescence, 7-11 more 
densely clothed with darker pubescence. Prothorax about three 
and a-half times as wide as long, moderately convex, basal and 
apical width subequal, front angles moderately rounded, hind 
angles more acute, sparsely and very minutely punctured. Elytra 
slightly wider fhan prothorax, sides evenly rounded, with regular 
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rows ol punctures, becoming almost obsolete on apical declivity; 
interstices with a few minute punctures. 

Length.—3 mm. 

Habitat.—Queensland: Goodna (F. E. Wilson). 

This species apparently comes closest to O. t/ariabUis, Lea>* 
but differs from the description of that species in the sculpture of 
the head, shape of prothorax and mailcings. A pair of these 
rather handsome little Chrysomelids were secured from beneath 
the bark of a rotting log 
Type in author’s collection. 


Chalcolampra parvula, n sp. 

Broadly ovate, very convex; head, sides of prothorax, base of 
elytra and suture broadly, sides of el 3 rtra narrowly, reddish- 
brown, the rest black, and the whole nitid. First four joints of 
antenrue testaceous, the rest darker; legs flavous. Upper surface 
(with the exception of a few setae on front margin of clypeus) 
glabrous. I’nder surface brownish-red. 

Head sparsely and rather indistinctly punctured, with a shal¬ 
low depression just above each eye. clypeal suture broadly 
V-shaped, reaching back a little beyond the points of insertion 
of antennae; about midway on each arm of the suture is a deep 
circular depression, between which and the eye the cephalic sur¬ 
face is somewhat raised; eyes very coarsely granulate; antennae 
with joint 1 very stout, 2 thicker than 3. 3 nearly twice as long 
as 4. Prothorax strongly depressed, about three times as broad 
as long, sides narrowly margined and rounded, but slightly in¬ 
curved towards middle, anterior angles a little produced, pos¬ 
terior rounded; with fairly large, though sparsely distributed, 
punctures, becoming less frequent at sides. Scutellum sub- 
triangular, smooth, impunctuate. Elytra very convex, continuous 
with sides of prothorax, widest about midway, with nine rows 
of well defined punctures on each elytron, seventh and eighth 
row starting from a common puncture somewhat distant from the 
base of elytron, ninth row obsolete at about one-third; interstices 
with sparse smaller punctures. 

Under surface with a depression on disc of metastemum, meso- 
sternum and metastemum with sparse setigerous punctures, ab¬ 
dominal segments with scattered setigerous punctures and suf- 

t 

2 Trans Rry Sor, SAuiit, vol, xl, pp 4S1, 
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-face sbragreened; elytral epipleurae rather wide, evenly decreas¬ 
ing from about midway between intermediate and hind coxae. 
Length.—2.75 mm. 

Habitat.—Victoria. Belgrave (F. E. Wilson). 

Looked at from the side this little species is seen to have an 
outline forming a complete half circle. My unique specimen was 
obtained when sieving leaf debris, gathered at the foot of a 
treefem. growing in a very damp gully. 

Type in author’s collection. 
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Art VI — Tke Auahalum Speeieii of Carex tn the 
National Hn barium, of Victoria 

Bt J R TOVEY 

[Commmiiaated bj ProfeMor A J Rvaii^ Pb D D So, &o J 
[RmuI 12th May. IDOL] 

In his Monograph of the Cyperaceae—Caricoideae in Engler’s 
Pflanereich IV-20 (1909)—Kukenthal has changed the nomen¬ 
clature of several of the Australian species of Carex and his 
s}stematic arrangement is quite different from that given in 
Mueller’s Census of Australian Plants 
As Engler’s Pflanzereich is not readily available to many 
botanical workers, it was thought that the following notes giv¬ 
ing the systematic arrangement according to Kukenthal, and 
also the distribution of the species in the National Herbanumr 
might be of some use to those interested in the above subject 
It will be noted that several species which were included by 
Mueller and Bentham under well known European species have 
been considered by Kukenthal to be distinct, and some that have 
hitherto been recognised as valid have been reduced to varieties, 
whilst others that have been looked upon previously as synonyms 
have been raised to specific rank 

Genus CARLX 
bub genus 1 Ppimocarex 

C ACicuLARis Boott in Hook f FI N Z 280 t 63 (1853) 

Victona It 13 also recorded from New South Wales and 
Tasmania but there are no specimens from either of these States 
in this Herbarium 

C RAitA Boott in Proc Linn Soc i 284 (1845) 

Subspecies C capillacea, Boott Illustr Caric i, 44 t 110 

(1858) 

New South Wales 

C PYSENAiCA, Wahlenb in Vet Akad Handl, Stockholm, xxiv 

p 139 (1803) 

Var CEPHALOTEs, Kukenthal m Engl Pflanrer, iv 20, p. 
106 (1909), (C CEPRALOTES, FvM) 

Victona, New South Wales 
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Sub genus 2 Vignea 

C CHLORANTHA R Bf Prodr 242 (1810) 

Victoria, New South Wales, Tasmania 

C DECLiNATA Boott Illustr Caric iv, 171 t 58 (1867) 

New South Wales, Queensland 

C TERbTic\ULi8, FvM hragm viii, 256 (1874) 

Victoria, South Australia, West Australia, Tasmania 

C APPREbSA, R Br Prodr, 242 (1810) (C paniculata hvM 

non L ) 

Victoria New South Wales, Queensland. South Australia, 
West Australia, iasmania 

Fortna 1 diaphana Kukenthal (C paniculata var 

subdxaphana ) 

Queensland and South Australia 

Forma 2 minor Kukenthal (C chlorantha, var cotn- 
posxta, Btnth ) 

Victoria, New South Wales, lasniama 

Var viRGATA Kukenth, in Engl Pflanzr, iv 20, p 179 
(1909) 

New South Wales Tasmania 

C iNVERSA, RBr Prodr, 242 (1810) 

Victoria, New South Wales, Queensland, South Australia» 
Tasmania 

horma 1 parvula Kukenth 
New South Wales 

Forma 2 major Boott 
Victoria, West Australia 

Var lbichhardtii Boeck 
New South Wales, Queensland 

C HYPANDRA, F V M Fragm, viii, 259 (1874) 

Victoria, New South Waites 
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C. CANESCENS, L. Spcc. Plant, i. 274 (1753). 

V"ar. ROBUSTioR, Bl 3 rtt. ex Anderss. Cypr. Scand. 57 
(1849). 

Victoria; New South Wales. 

<J. STELLULATA^ Good, in Trans. Linn. Soc., II., 144 (1794) (C. 
echinata, Boeck non Murr.) 

Victoria; New South Wales. 

bub-genus 3. IndooaiHix. 

•C. iNDicA, L. Mant. II, 574 (1771) var. fissilis, Kukenth. (C. 

fissilis, Boott.). 

Queensland. 


Sub-genus 4. Euoapex. 

GAUDicHAUDiANA, Kunth, Enum. II., 417 (1837) (C. vulgaris. 

Fries, var. Gaudichaudiana, Boott.) (C. casspitosa, F.v.M. 

non L.) 

Victoria; New South Wales; Queensland; South Australia; 
Tasmania. 

Var. auMiLioR, Kukenthal m Engl. Pflanzr. iv.-20 p. 313 
(1909). 

Tasmania. Kukenthal records this variety from New South 
Wales, but there are no specimens from that State in this Her¬ 
barium 

Var. CONTRACTA, Kukenthal in Engl. Pflanzr. iv.-20, p. 
313 (1909). 

(Syn. C. eontracta, F.v.M.) 

New South Wales. 

C. POLYANTHA, F.V.M in Trans. Phil. Soc. Vict. i., 110 (1855). 
(C. acuta, F.v.M. non L.) 

Victoria; New South Wales. 

•C. CERNUA, Boott. Illustr. Caric. iv., 171, t. 578 (1867). 

Var. LUBELiPBS, Kukenthal in Engl. Pflanzr. iv.-20, p. 
354 (1909) (C. lohalipss, F.v.M.) 

New Sotith Wales. , 
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C. BUXBAUMii, Wahlenb. in Vet. Akad. Handl, Stockholm, xxtv. 

163 (1803). 

Victoria. This is also recorded from New South Wales, but 
there are no specimens from that State m this Herbarium. 

C. MACULATA, Boott, in Trans. Linn. Soc., xx., p. 128 (1846). 
Var. NEUKOCHLAMYS, Kukenth in Engl. Pflanzr. iv.-20, 
p. 428 (1909) (C. neurochlamys, F.v.M.). 

New South Wales; Queensland. 

C. BKEVicuLMis, R.Rr. Prodr., 242 (1810). 

Vi 9 toria; New South Wales; South Australia; Tasmania. 

C. BKUNNEA, Thunb. FI. Jap., 38 (1784) (C. gracilis. R.Br.)' 
New South Wales; Queensland. 

C. LACiSTOMA, R.Br., Prodr., 243 (1810). 

Kukenthal records this species from New South Wales, but 
it is not represented in this Herbarium, 

« 

C. BROW Nil, Tuckerm. Enuni. Meth. 21 (1643). 

Victoria, New South Wales. 

C ALSoPHiLA, F.v.M. Fragm. viii., 257 (1874). 

Victoria. ^ 

C,. LONGiFOLiA, R.Br. Prodr., 242 (1810) (C. longibrachiata^ 

Boeck). 

Victoria; New South Wales; Queensland; Tasmania. 

C. gunniana, Boott in Trans. Linn. Soc. xx. 143 (1846). 
Viotoria; New South Wales, Sooth Australia; anfd Tastnania. 

Var. BASBATA, Kukenth. in Engl. Pflanzr. iv.-20 p. 663 
(1909) (C. barbata, Boott.). 

Kukenthal records this variety from Tasmania, but it is not 
represented in this Herbarium. 

Var. BRSViOR, Kukenth. in Engler’s Pflanzr. iv.>20 p. 663 > 
(1909). 

This variety is recorded from Gippsland, Victoria, by Kuken— 
thsi, but it is not represented in this Herbarium. 
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iC. OBDERi, Retz. FI. Scand. Prodr. 179 (1779). Var. cataractae, 
Kukenth. in Engl. Pflanzr. iv.-20, p. 675 (1909), (C. cataractae, 
R.Br.), (C. flava, Benth., non L.) 

Tasmania. 

«C. TASMANiCA, Kukenth. in Bull. Herb. Roiss, 2nd Ser. iv., 59 

(1904). 

Tasmania. 

C. HREissii, Nees in Lehm. PI. Preiss ii. 94 (1846). 

West Australia. 

'C. PSEODO-CYPERUS, L. Spec. PI. ed. i. 97 (1753) var. fascicu- 
LAKis, Boott. (C. fasciciilaris, Soland). 

Victoria; New South Wales; Queensland; South Australia; 
West Australia; Tasmania. 

‘C PUMiL.\, Thunb. FI. Jap. 39 (1784). 

Victoria; New South Wales; South Australia; Tasmania. It 
is also recorded from Queensland, but there are no specimens 
from that State in this Herbarium. 

Var. BiCHENOviANA, Kukenth. in Engl. Pflanzr. iv.-20, p. 
740 (1909) (C. Bichenotnana, Boott.) (C. haemato- 
stoma, Boeck. non Nees). 

Victoria; New South Wales. 

This variety is also recorded by Kukenthal from South Aus¬ 
tralia and Tasmania, but it is not represented from either of 
these States in this Herbarium. 

'C. RiCHMUNDii (Boott. M.S.). Clarke in New Genera and Species 
of Cyperaceae in Keut. Bull. Ad. Ser. 8, p. 83 (1908). 

This is recorded from Tasmania, but Kukenthal does not re- 
•cord this species in his Monograph, and there are no specimens of 
it in this Herbarium. 
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Systematic arrangement 
according to Mueller 


C cephalotes, F v M 

C aciculans, Boott 

C capillacca, Boott 

C mversa, R Br 
C canescens, L 
C echmata (Murr) Bocch 
non Murr 
C hypandra, F v M 
C chlorantha, RBr 
L paniculata (L) F v M 
non Linn 

C dechnata, Boott 
C tereticaulis, F v M 
C haematostoma (Nees), 
Boech non Nee* 
C fissilis, Boott 

C brunnea, Thunb 
C contracta, F v M 

C caespitosa (L), FvM 
non I inn 
C acuta (L), FvM non 

I^inn 

C lobolepis, FvM 

C flava (L), Benth non 

Linn 

C Buxbaumn, Wahl 
C pumila, Thunb 
C breviculinis, R Br 


Systematic arrangement 
according to Kukenthal 

rh« namben ahow the ordor of 
■equonoe 

= (3) C pyrenaica, Wahl var 
cephalotes, Kukenth 
— (1) C aciculans, Boott 
= (2) C rara, Boott (sub¬ 
species C capiUacea, 
Boett) 

= (8) C mversa, RBr 
^ (10) C canescens. L 

-= (11) C stellulata. Good 
= (9) C hypandra, FvM 
= (4) C chlorantha, R Br 

= (7) C appressa, RBr 
s (5) C dechnata, Boott 
=- (6) C tereticaulis, FvM 
(29a) C pumila, var Bicheno- 
= viana, Boott 

-- (12) C indica, L var fissilis, 
Kukenth 

^ (19) C brunnea, Thunb 
s: (13a) C Gaudichaudiana, Kunth 
var contracts, Kukenth 

= (13) C Gaudichaudiana, Kunth 

=s (14) C polyantha, FvM 
=s (15) C cernua, Boott var 
lobolepis, Kukenth 

(25) C Oederi, Boott var, cat 

s aractae, Kukenth 

(26) C tasmamca, Kukenth 
s (16) C Buxbaumii, Wahl 
s (29) C pumila, Thunb 

s (18) C brevwulinis, RBr 
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Sybtematic arrangeipent 
according to Mueller 

C Nf^siana, Endl. This is 
from Norfolk Island only, 
hence not Australian. 

C Preissii, Nees. 

C. Gunnitoa, Boott. 

C Bichenoviana, Boott. 

C. maculata, Boott. 

C. lacistoma, R Br. (partim) 
C. lacistoma, R Br. (partim) 
C. ajbophila, F v.M. 

C. longibrachiata, Boech 
C. pseudo-cyperus (L ) 


Systematic onangement 
according to Kukenthal 

Tht numbtri nbow 11 m mdtr of 
■eqMDOo 

= (27) C. Preissii, Nees. 

= (24) C. Gunniana, Boott. 

= (29a) C'. pumila, var. Bicheno¬ 
viana, Boott. 

= (17) C. maculata, Boott., var. 

neurochlamys, Kukenth. 
= (20) C lacistoma, R.Br. 

= (21) C Brownii, Tuckerm. 

= (22) C. alsophila, F.v.M 
= (23) C. longifolia, R.Br. 

= (28) C pseudo-cyperus, L. var. 
fascicularis, Boott. 
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Art. VII.— 4 n Intercom.'par'xwn, oj Important Standard 
Yard Meaturea. 


Br J. M. BALDWIN, M.A., D.Sr. 


[Bead 14th July, 1081. | 


In the year 1843 a committee^ was appointed to superintend 
the re-establishment of the standards of length and of weight 
with a view of replacing the standards destroyed by fire in 1834. 
Forty similar bronze bars were cast in 1845, each bar 38 inches 
long, and one inch square in cross section. Near each end a 
cylindrical hole half an inch in diameter, and half an inch deep 
was sunk, the distance between the centres being 36 mches. At 
the bottom of each hole is a gold plug about 0.1 inch in diaipeter 
with three fine lines at intervals of about 0.01 inch transverse 
to the axis, and two lines about 0.03 inch apart parallel to the 
axis. The distance to be measured is that between the middle 
transverse lines measured from mid-way between the longitudinal 
lines. 

One of these bars was taken as a reference standard, and 
each of the others was compared with this. At the close of the 
comparisons the bars were numbered, and the temperature at 
which each was standard was engraved on the top surface, which 
bore the following inscription:— 

“ Copper 16 oz. tin 2i zinc 1 Mr. Baily’s Metal No. . . . 
Standard Yard at .... Fahrenheit. Cast in 1845. Trough- 
tons & Simms, London.” 


Bat No. 1, Standard Yard at 62.00*’F. was chosen as the Im¬ 
perial Standard for determining the length of the Imperial 
Standard Yard,^ and four others as Parliamentary copies. The 
reference yard was preserved to serve as a standard for refer¬ 
ence, while the remaining bars were distributed throughout the 
world. One bar—No. 40, Standard Yard at 61.99*’F.—is in the 
possession of the Melbourne Observatory. It differs from the 
others in that on the top surface "Experimental Bar A” is 
engraved instead of *' Cast in 1845.” No special reference is 


1. G. R Alrx, Account of th« Oonctniotioii of the X«w NutlonAl BteiKUrd of Letifth, l*hlU 
Tran*., Vol 147.1'ut fll , m—7QL 1867. 

t, nc^htii Meuiiree Aot. 1878, Firal Sobedole. 
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made to this in the Connnittee’s report; presumably it was cast 
shortly before the other bars. This bar is in good preservation 
and the lines on the plugs are very good. 

There is also at the Melbourne Observatory a second standard 
yard of similar metal and of the same length and cross section. 
The cylindrical holes are ^-inch in diameter, and only 0.1 inch 
deep, with gold plugs as before, but the lines parallel to the axis 
arc i-mch apart. 1 lie lines are not good, the central one on one 
plug being distinctly curved, and on the other not of uniform 
width. This bar was constructed in 1864, and is marked as 
standard at 57° Faht. llie certiheate issued by the Exchequer 
IS dated 4th June, 1866. The bar will be referred to as (1383). 

The expansion of 36 inches of the bronze used is given by 
Airy as 0.000341 ins. per degree Fahr. (l.c., p. 681), so that, as- 
sumii^ the permanence of the bars, the original comparisons 
would give (40)—(1383)——.(X)170 inches when the ters are 
the same temperature. In August, 1915, these two bars were 
compared, and preliminary measures showed that (40)—(1383) 

— + .002 inches. At this time the history of (40) was unknown 
to me, but the workmanship gave evidence that it had been pre¬ 
pared with much greater care than (1383). The temperature 
at which the bars were standard was given in the one case as 
61.99° F. in the other as 57° F. This pointed to the work of 
comparison of (40) having been more accurately carried out. 
The difference between the original and the later comparisons 
was so marked that it was impossible from the evidence before 
me to have any certainty of what the standard yard really was. 
and it was impossible at that time to send one of the bars to 
England to be re-investigated. In this difficulty, inquiries were 
made of the Deputy Warden of the Standards as to the history 
of bar (40), but before the receipt of his reply, it was identified 
by means of the paper cited above as being one of the original 
forty standard yard bars, and it was found that similar standards 
had been sent to Sydney and to Hobart. Further enquiries 
ahowed that these standards were still in existence, and thus 
a way was opened for an accurate determination of the yard 
by means of an intercomparison of these three original bars, 
each a replica of the British Imperial Standard Yard bar. After , 
considerable delay, I was authorised by the Victorian Govern¬ 
ment to arrange for this intercomparison, and through the 
courtesy of the Minister for Lands of New South Wales, and 
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the Treasurer of Tasmania, the bars were brought to Melbourne, 
And the inter-comparison was carried out by me at the Mel¬ 
bourne Observatory during the months, June-November, 1918. 

The New South Wales bar. No. 18, Standard at 62.26° F.. 
was found when examined at the Melbourne Observatory to be 
in good condition, a few spots only appearing on the main por¬ 
tion of the bar, and the lines on the gold pins were very good. 
The Tasmanian bar, No. 37, Standard at 62.07° F., appeared 
in good condition as regards the outer surface, but on examin¬ 
ing the lines under the microscope, those on the left hand plug 
were found to be fearfully scraped and utterly ruined; the only 
part for pointing on is at one end of the terminal line, outside the 
longitudinal lines. In the comparisons, pointings on the other ter¬ 
minal line were made at about the same distance outside the 
longitudinal lines, but evidently the original comparison of the 
bar cannot be used. 

In the meantime the comparator to be used had been im¬ 
proved and had been given its final form, the micrometer screws 
investigated, and revolution values determined. The two micro¬ 
scopes used were supported m heavy cast iron stands which 
rested on a massive slate slab on stone piers isolated from the 
floor, the whole forming a most stable system. The microscopes 
can be raised and lowered, and the optical axis nude vertical by 
three adjusting screws and lock nuts. The illumination is most 
important. A snuU electric lamp was fixed to the microscope 
tube a little above the objective. The light from it passed 
through a hole in the tube on to a cover glass inclined at 45° 
to the vertical, and thus the light was thrown vertically through 
the objective on to the line on the bar. This arrangement gave 
a good illumination. It could be somewhat improved by inter¬ 
posing a lens between the lamp and the hole in the tube, thus 
enabling the lamp to be moved further away The lamp was 
switched on only while the pointing was being made. 

Two girders were bolted across from pier to pier, and on 
these were supported the rails on which the heavy woodeij 
moving table ran. Cast iron tables, planed on the upper surface, 
three ins. wide and 48 ins. long, were supported near the ends 
by strong screws, fixed firmly into iron castings screwed to the 
moving table. These screws served for raising and lowering the 
cast iron table through a range of three inches. There were 
iwo of these tables side by side separated by a space of one inch. 
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Each of the two standard yards being compared was supported 
by a system of eight rollers, connected in groups of four, equi- 
spaced as described on p. 629 of the Phil. Trans. Vol. 147, the. 
interval being 38y^/^ inches. The main support of each system 
of four I oilers was a casting resting on three screws, the points 
of the screws being fixed relative to the tables by a point slot 
and plane arrangement. 

With the limited means at my disposal it was impossible to 
have a constant temperature bath, but provision against rapid 
change in temperature was made by enclosing the whole of the 
supporting tables and the standards in a box, of which the moving 
table formed the bottom, the sides and top being wooden frames 
with panels of zinc outwards, and thick strawboard inside. The 
top was in three sections, to leave space for the microscopes- 
to pas^ through. Two thermometers w'ere supported horizon¬ 
tally midway between the standard bars Throughout the whole 
comparisons the greatest care was exercised to eliminate the 
effect of any progressive change, and the bars were measured 
in every arrangement, llius m comparing two bars, A and B, 
eight series were made. 

North/South • A/B, A/g, y/fl. V^B, B/y, B/A, e/A, a/v, 
so that any constant difference in temperature caused by the 
presence of the observer, who always was to the north, should 
have no eflfect on the final result. A series consisted of eight 
sets, the pointings in a set being in the order a, b, c, d, d, c, b, a 
where a, b, are the terminal lines on one bar, c, d those on the 
other bar. In the sets the first pointing was made on each line 
in turn. A series occupied about half an hour, and during this 
time the temperature of the thermometers in the box rose about 
0.3 °C. At the close of a series, the bars were placed in position 
for the next series, and a minimum time of about two hours, 
elapsed before the next series was started. It is hoped that 
with the precautions observed any difference in temperature is- 
dntirely eliminated from the final mean. 

There were thus in all 64 comparisons between any pair of 
bars, and in each comparison eight pointings were made, ar¬ 
ranged sjrmmetrically so as to eliminate any linear progressive 
change. There is no need to give full details of the readmgs; 
it will suffice to state that in no case did the difference between 
the extreme readings in the 32 comparisons of a group of four 
series eiCoeed .00020 inch, this including all sources of error 
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«xcept that arising from a constant difference in temperature 
between the bars depending on which occupied the North posi¬ 
tion. 

The final mean from the comparisons are expressed by the 
following equations of condition, the subscript numbers refer- 


ring to the 

mean temperature of comparison, and 

the absolute 

term being 

in inches. 


Computed 

o-c. 



= + 00018 

+ ■00010 

-lx I0"» 


- (87)*,.. 

^ - 00034 

-*00035 

+ 1 


-(1888)*,t 

= ^ 0O170 

+ 00173 

+ 3 


“ (^)aa'S 

imie 

- 00016 

0 


- ( 18 )a.o 

- - 00136 

•00187 

n 

(1888)„., 

- f40)8i.. 

= 00153 

-00153 

+1 

The bars 

are all of 

the same alloy, and 

so the coefficients of 


thermal expansion can be assumed equal, and the equations 
solved for the three unknowns: (18)—(40), (37)—(40), and 
(1383)—(40), Giving equal weight to each equation the solu- 
rion is— 

(18)-(40)—.00016 ins. 

(37)—(40)H-.00019 ins. 

(1383)—(40)—.00153 ins. 

^37) is so badly injured that the original determination can¬ 
not be used for fixing its length, while for (1383) it is almost 
certain that some error has been made in the reductions of the 
original comparisons. Hence only (18) and (40) remain for 
establishing the yard. The original comparisons give the tem¬ 
peratures at which they arc standard as 62.26®F. and 61,99®F. 
respectively, from which it follows— 

Original comparison, (18)—(40)——.00009 ins. 

Present comparison, (18)—(40)——.00016 ins, 

so that a relative change of 00007 inches between the two 
standards is indicated. I'his is of the order of changes shown 
between the similar bars which serve as Parliamentary Gipies 
(see Report by the Board of Trade (Weights and Measures), 
1912, p. 11). To distribute this change, assume that (18) has 
diminished by lialf the amount, while (40) has increased by 
half the amount. This change of .000035 inch corresponds to 
a change in the standard temperature of 0.10°F. 

The final results are given in the following table:— 
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■tondttJrt to^ithaarr OWmiMM. 


Bar. 

orlffiul 

Prmnt 

Orifinaj 

PiMHrt 

In 

1 yd -00012 


18 

68 28" F 

6S86F 

1 yd. - •00009 

-«00QS 

40 

01*89 

S18» 

+ 0 

+ 4 

+ 

4' 

87 

62'07 

61 -is 

2 

+ 28 

+ 

25 

]883 

67 

664 

+ 171 

- 160 

- S21 


The changes shown in bars (18) and (40) are quite prob¬ 
able The change in bar (37) can be explained by the fact 
that pointings in the present series had to be made on a small 
part near the end of one of the terminal lines, instead of mid¬ 
way between the two longitudinal lines The difference in bar 
(1383) IS altogether too large to be explained by a change ia 
the length of the bar. The most probable explanation is that in 
the original comparison a mistake was made in the sign of the 
correction—that the bar, instead of being too long, as shown 
on the certificate, was in reality too short. This would assume 
that the temperature of comparison was 61.7° F., a quite likely 
temperature. 
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•ABt. VI11. —The Peti-ology of the Ordovician Sediments 
of the Bendigo Di^rict 

Bt J. a. DUNN, B.8c. 

(Howitt Nktarnl Hiatorj Beavaich Scholar, IRZD). 

[Etcad 14th July. IMl ] 

1. Intpoduotlon. 

The Ordovician sediments form practically the only rocks 
Scttially represented in Bendigo, and outcrop over almost the 
whole area except where occasionally covered by shallow alhi- 
viutn. The structure of the senes has been so thoroughly 
described by numerous geological workers in the past, particu¬ 
larly E. J. Dunn^ and F. L. Stillwell,^ that no description is 
here needed. One or two points may however be noted. 

An exhaustive examination of the graptolites obtained from 
different parts of the field has shown that the Lanceheld, Bendigo 
and Castlemaine zones of the Lower Ordovician are represented 
here, but there is, however, no lithological difference m the re¬ 
presentatives of these three zones. There is every gradation 
between a typical sandstone and a typical slate, and these are 
the only representatives of the original sediments. The fresh 
slate has a dark to light bluish-grey colour, the sand¬ 
stone a dark to light grey shade On weathering this 
is altered to a buff colour in both cases, the slates being 
generally darker than the sandstone, except where the latter 
have been almost entirely replaced by limonite. The limonite 
staining is derived from the decomposition by meteoric waters 
of the pyrite contained in the fresh rock, and replaces the clayey 
material, and constitutes the more important cement of the 
weathered rock. Where, however, the importance of the limonite 
as a cementing medium is small, the sandstone becomes a soft, 
porous, crumbly sahdstone, and the slate a fine greasy fissile 
material. 
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2. Compoeitlon of the Sedimente. 

Secondary silica has, in many cases, altered the character of 
the original sediments, but it is quite apparent that as a whole 
both the sandstones and slates were highly aluminous. The 
principal minerals identified microscopically are quarts, felspar, 
muscovite, and biotit'e (generally altered to chlorite). The 
accessories detected are tourmaline, zircon, rutile, ilmenite (often 
altering to leucoxene), magnetite, apatite and sphene. A small 
pale-bluish isotropic mineral with very high refractive index 
was detected in one section of sandstone—this is probably blue 
spinel. Secondary minerals present are quartz, pyrite, arseno- 
pynte, sphalerite, galena, chlorite and a carbonate probably 
ankerite. Sericite constitutes practically the whole of the 
ground-mass of the slates, leucoxene often appears secondary 
to ilmenite, whilst chlorite generally occurs after biotite. In 
a number of the slates, particularly those found on the “ backs," 
black carbonaceous matter constitutes an integral part of the 
rock, and generally occurs in thin lamellae. 

(a) Essential Minerals examined in thin sections.—'The 
detrital quartz and felspars range to about .7 mm. as a maxi¬ 
mum in the standstones and mica often occurs in long, thin 
ragged plates up to 1 mm. in length. 

The quartz is rounded to sub-angular in habit generally, but 
often where secondary it becomes sharply angular. Only in 
very rare instances does it show crystal boundaries. Strain 
polarisation is rarely evident except in some of the secondary 
quartz. The characteristic serial arrangement of inclusions is 
often noticeable, and apatite, zircon and rutile are occasionally 
found as inclusions. I'hin veins of quartz often traverse both 
sandstones and slates—these veins are in part the result of re¬ 
placement, and in part of growth by force of crystallisation. 

The felspar is in much less quantity than the quartz, and on 
the whole the individual grains are smaller. Occasionally the 
felspars are in very turbid grey patches, but generally they arc 
rather fresh and represented by both orthoclase and plagioclase. 
The plagioclase ranges from andesine to oligoclase as shown by 
the angle of extinction, and is not so abundant as the orthoclase. 
The fel.‘)pars are almost universally rounded in habit, but where 
they are probably secondary, they become quite angular, as in 
the case of quartz. The alteration of the felspars is as a role 
to sericit^t but occasionally it goes to calcitc. 
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Both detrital and secondary mica occurs the former as long 
ragged cleaved fragments of muscovite up to 1 mm in length 
and as rounded and ragged plates Although for the most part 
quite clear and colourless it occasionally alters to a pale green 
dilorite The muscovite is often found bent and nipped between 
the quartz grains and this is characteristic of every section 
examined Biotite occurs in one or two of the sandstones but 
IS practically all altered to a greenish and brownish chlorite 
Ihe secondary mica is generally represented by sericite occur 
Ting throughout the ground mass of all the recks and making 
up practically the whole of the slates Ihe sencite constitutes 
most of the. onginal clayey matter of the ground mass of the 
sandstones and at times is the result of alteration of the felspars 
Some of the plates of muscovite may possibly be secondary 
(b) Accessory Minerals—lourinaline is the dominant acoes 
sory and was detected in every section of sandstone Both the 
blue and brown pleochroic varieties are represented in grains 
up to 2 mm diameter Generally it occurs as rounded detrital 
grains but occasionally it shows traces of crvstal boundaries 
Only in one case was touiinaline found to occur in slate and in 
that instance it was included m secondary arsenopyrite 

Zircon occurs in all of the sections never exceeding more 
than 25 mni diameter It is always clear and colourless and 
generally slightly rounded though still showing crystal I>oun 
daries It is not so abundant in the slates as in the sandstones 
Rutile occurs in a niunber of the sections but rarely exceeds 
more than 1 mm diameter Cienerally the grains are sonu. 
what rounded brown and violet pleochroic tints being common 
Apatite IS a rather constant accessory m many of the sections 
in grains up to 3 mm maximum Although sometimes 
lounded it always shows traces of crystal boundaries 
The determination of sphene in some of the sections is doubt 
ful owing to the difficulty of distinguishing it from zircon in 
small giams But one or two boat shaped crystals with oblique 
extinction appear rather definite 

Ilmemte is quite a common accessory m all the rocks occur 
ring as irregular grains generally altering to leucoxene Mag 
netite also occurs in irregular grains rarely in minute octahedra 
Carbonaceous material occurs especially in the slates and is 
probably the result of the decay of some form of life m the 
sediments during their deposition 
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(c) Secondary Minerals.—Quartz is the chief secondary 
mineral. Practically all the Bendigo rocks are silidfied to » 
greater or less extent, 'fhis secondary silica occurs either in the 
ground-mass, or at times it forms small angular grains of quartz 
which have grown from definite points by force of crystallisa¬ 
tion ; this often gives the appearance of a sandstone to what was 
originally a slate. At other times the quartz acts as a border 
to secondary cubes of pyrite, generally bordering the quartz, 
only in the direction of the cleavage of the slates. 

Chlorite is an important secondary mineral. In part this ap¬ 
pears to have been brought in with the secondary siliceous solu¬ 
tions, but occasionally it is secondary to muscovite, biotite and. 
tourmaline. 

Miperal carbonates, probably ankente, are common as second¬ 
ary minerals, generally replacing the ground-mass of both slates- 
and sandstones, and occasionally replacing grains of felspar. 
These carbonates also appear to have accompanied the secondary 
siliceous solutions. 

Pyrite, pyrrhotite, arsenopyritc, sphalerite, and galena occur 
distributed throughout the whole series. They occur 
both irregularly, and with dehnile crystal boundaries, and are 
probably contemporaneous with the siliceous solutions. 

Leucoxene is secondary after ilmenite. The greater part of 
the scricite is also secondary, particularly in the slates and 
ground-mass of the sandstones—it is evidently the alteration 
product of the clayey material of the original sediments. 

Heavy Liquid Separation of Minerals. 

By means of heavy liquids, the minerals occurring in small 
quantity in a sample of sandstone were isolated and examined 
as grains under the microscope. A typical sandstone from the 
2400 feet level of the Sea Mine was crushed, then ground in 
a disc crusher, and passed first through an 80-mesh sieve, then 
part through a 100-mesh, thus giving two grades of fineness. 
These were then weighed:— 

2817 grams through lOQ-mesh. 

438 grams through 80 mesh, and over lOO^mesh. 

d2S5 grams total. 

These grades were each panned off separately to ensure cleaner 
panning. Residues were panned three times to have a minimum 
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loss df heavier minerals. By this means all slimes were got rid 
of, as well as a large proportion of the quartz. G>ncentrBte8- 
dried, then passed under electro-magnet to separate any mag¬ 
netic minerals. The magnetic minerals on examination con¬ 
sisted entirely of magnetite. This was also weighed:— 

.9130 grams magnetite through lOO-mesh. * 

.2889 grams magnetite through 80-mesh and over 100. 

1.2019 grams magnetite total. 

Magnetite in sandstone: .0307 per cent. 

The demagnetised samples were each separated into a lighter 
and heavier portion, by means of flotation in bromoforni S.G. 
2.90, on the lines indicated by T. Crook, A.R.C Sc. (Dublin), 
F.G S., in “ The Petrology of the Sedimentary Rocks," Hatch, 
and Rastall. The concentrates obtained, i.e. the heavier por¬ 
tions, were weighed— 

8.301 grams through lOO-mesh. 

3.756 grams between 80 and lOO-mesh. 

12.057 grams total concentrate. 

These concentrates were seen to be heavily charged with sul¬ 
phides, as pyrite and arsenopyritc. They were therefore first 
roasted to oxide, then again passed under electromagnet to elim¬ 
inate pyritic matter, but a good deal of Fe^O' still remained. 
Hence the only recourse left was to take it into solution with 
weak Hydrochloric acid, the leached residues being then filtered, 
dried and weighed— 

2.7368 grams through 100-niesh. 

0.4520 grams between 80 and l(X)-inesh. 

3.1888 grams total. 

Substracting this from the above 12.057 grams we find there 
was a total of 8868 grams of sulphides in the sandstone, mainly 
pyrite. 

Sulphide in sandstone—.2730 per cent. 

The acid solution was tested for phosphate, as apatite appeared 
to be the only likely soluble minerd present. Presence of phos¬ 
phate confirmed. 

The filtered residues were noted to contain quite a large amount 
of quartz, hence a further heavy solution separation was under- 
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;taken. Bromoform bein{f now unobtainable, methylene iodide, 
-diluted to S.G. 3.133 was used for the purpose. This would also 
■eliminate the large amount of muscovite which the rock sections 
liad shown to be present. The final concentrates obtained were 
weighed:— 

0658 grams heavy minerals through 100-mesh. 

.0091 grams heavy minerals between 80 and lOO-mesh. 

0749 grams heavy minerals total. 

Heavy minerals in sandstone—.0023 per cent. 

Tlie heavy minerals were then examined under the microscope 
in media of different refractive indices, the following minerals 
lieing detected: Zircon, tourmaline, ilmenite, rutile, topaz, sphene, 
anagnetite, spinel, apatite, biotite, corundum, pyrrhotite, arseno- 
pyrite, chalcopyrite, pyrite, gold; some quartz, chlorite, and mus¬ 
covite, probably brought down with other minerals during flota¬ 
tion ; and perhaps monazhe. 

Zircon is, with tourmaline, the most abundant. The crystals 
almost always show perfect prismatic and pyramidal faces, and 
in many cases are zoned. 

Tourmaline occurs abundantly as both the brown and bluish 
varieties, generally in irregular grains, although a crystal face 
<an be occasionally detected. 

Ilmenite is generally altered to white leucoxene, showing in 
many cases a black, unaltered core. 

Rutile occurs in well-formed prisms, sometimes dark brown in 
<olour, sometimes violet tinted. 

Topaz occurs generally in irregular grains, but occasionally 
shows prismatic outlines. The colours vary from colourless, 
through straw yellow to light greenish yellow. 

Sphene is present in angular and rounded brown grains, gener¬ 
ally not so clear as zircon and rutile. The determination is rather 
•doubtful. 

Pleonaste, an almost opaque form of spinel, was represented 1^ 
two or three octahedra. Practically black, but greenish tint de- 
.tected on edges. 

Apatite showing rounded boundaries, owing to the leaching in 
HQ occurs in colorless and pale-bluish grains. 

Corundum, or sapphire, occurs, but only three irregular grains 
noted, deep blue in colour, and rather pleodiroic. 
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One or two round grains with very high refractive index and 
birefringence were noted, possessing a strong-honey-yellow colour,^ 
are probably monazite, although the distinction from rutile is 
doubtful. 

Pyrrhotite, arsenopyrite, chalcopyrite, pyrite and gold were 
detected. The first four were evidently unacted on by the acid 
for some reason. The gold occurs in two or three irrqpilar 
grains, and is quite evidently not detrital. Even after the grind¬ 
ing which the gold would have received during crushing, it 
appears quite crystalline, while one grain is thin and skeleton¬ 
like, as if it had occurred in a mineral which had been dissolved 
by acid. This inclines the writer to the view that the gold was- 
included in pyrite, and on solution of this latter, was left as the 
minute grains noted—^the largest is not greater than .2 mm. 
diameter. It is a well-known fact tliat throughout Bendigo 
pyrite carries gold often in considerable quantities. It may be- 
here noted that this gold could not have been included during 
crushing, sieving or panning, as the disc crusher was first thor¬ 
oughly cleaned with pure silica, the sieves and pans also thor¬ 
oughly cleaned. The writer is convinced the gold was inherent 
in the sample. 

Magnetite was detected in minute grains, evidently having 
escaped separation by the electro-magnet by reason of its small 
size. 

Ragged plates of deep brown biotite, colourless muscovite, and 
greenish chlorite were detected, and were probably brought down 
by some of the heavy minerals during flotation. 

3. Stpuotupal Alterationa and Metamopphism. 

The structural alterations of the Bendigo rocks are wholly 
dynamic—the development of cleavage in the more argillaceous 
sediments with the production of slates. No shales or mud¬ 
stones are represented, all having been converted into slates. As 
these become more arenaceous, however, the cleavage is less 
developed, until in the true sandstone there is no evidence of it 
whatever. These structural changes are certainly a result of the- 
same intense forces that brought into existence the peculiar 
regular and acute folding so typical of the area. Although 
the Ordovician is intruded by numerous monchiquite dykes (gen¬ 
erally in the neighbourhood of the anticlinal axes), there has. 
been no alteration of the walls of country rock. This is prob- 
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ably accounted for by the almost instantaneous intrusion of the 
molten material, the magmatic heat being quickly conducted away 
irom the walls. 

Some eight mile.s south of Bendigo, at Big Hill, the Ordo* 
vician, at the contact with the Harcourt granitic mass, has been 
somewhat metamorphosed.* Typically the sandstones have been 
altered to a mica horn fels, and the argillaceous sediments to 
spotted and andalusite slates. For the most part, however, the 
alteration is rather an induration than an absolute change in 
the mineral content of the rocks. 

4. Depoaltlon of the Sedimente. 

By numerous writers in the past, some of the Ordovician beds 
4 >i l^e Bendigo goldhelds have been referred to as deposited in 
shallow water, owing to the common occurrence of ripple-mark¬ 
ing.* It was first thought by Dr. Hall, and later confirmed by 
T. S. Hart* that the origin of these pseudo ripple markings is 
due to the intense compressive forces to which the rocks have 
been subjected. It appears probable that during the process of 
folding, the resultant stresses along the bedding planes caused 
movement of the beds over each other, with the concomitant pro¬ 
duction of minute puckers in the more plastic beds. This may 
be the explanation of the more common occurrence of this 
pseudo ripple-marking in the slates than m the sandstones of 
Bendigo. Hence, this evidence of apparent ripple-marking can¬ 
not be accepted as a criterion of the shallow-water deposition of 
the sediments. 

The general fineness in grain of the rocks rather points to the 
deposition of the sediments some distance from the shore, prob¬ 
ably in the relatively deep-water of a continental shelf. The 
often rapid succession of exceedingly minute bands of slate 
and sandstone, Irith the admixture of occasional quite coarse 
sandstones, suggests that the sediments were laid down under 
variable currents, probably a result of tremendous floods wash¬ 
ing the material 'from various sources. 
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6. Opigin of the Mineral Content*. 

W. G. Langford,* in his discussion of the constitution and 
origin of the Melbourne Silurian Sediments, pointed out that 
there were two possible sources of the material for the silurian 
sediments. So also there are two possible sources of the Ordo¬ 
vician sediments:— 

(a) They may have been derived from a pre-Ordovi¬ 
cian Igneous rock. 

(b) They may have been derived from a pre-Ordovician 
sedimentary rock. 

'Die presence of such minerals as muscovite, tourmaline, zir¬ 
con, rutile, ilmenite, magnetite, apatite, topaz, and sphene would 
perhaps point to an igneous rock as the origin of the sediments, 
hut being stable minerals they may easily undergo transporta¬ 
tion from the sediments of one period to a later. 

Biotite is very rare, and is generally altered to chlorite, but 
its presence would indicate either an igneous or a metamorphic 
origin, as would also the fresh felspars which are occasionally 
met with. In the sandstones, felspar g^ins arc very few in 
number compared with the quartz, and are sometimes repre¬ 
sented by turbid patches. The slates and the fine scricitic 
gtound-mass of the sandstones, however, are purely argillaceous, 
and must have originally been of the nature of clay, which in 
its torn, must have come into being through the prolonged 
breakdown of felspars. ITie extreme fineness of this clayey 
material would rather point to an older sediment as the deriva¬ 
tion of the greater part of it. The clear unaltered felspars, 
though few in number, would tend to show that at least part 
of the constituent mineral content was derived from an old ig¬ 
neous or metamorphic rock. 

The gradual transition from Heathcotian to Lower Ordovi¬ 
cian throughout Victoria eliminates the possibility of the Heath¬ 
cotian being the source of the material, whilst any possible Pre- 
Cambrian outcrops are quite unknown anywhere within 100 
miles of Bendigo. 

The writer pictures, then, in the Lower Ordovician period, 
a gradually sinking landmass, probably to the east, over which 
■outcropped Pre-Cambrian metamorphic sediments, intruded per¬ 
haps by occasional igneous masses. The denudation of this land 

6 “TlMFrtrnlovvolUMSihiflMiStdhnnrtiiMMrMdboani*’* WQUutoid.BSc Ftoe 
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mass piovided the material for the Ordovician sediment. These 
in many cases had to be transported over long distances, so that 
felspars would be rarely preserved—only those derived from, 
clo^e at hand would remain as dear grains. 

Ihis work was undertaken at the suggestion of Professor £. 
^’V. Skeats, in order to attempt an examination of the Ordovi¬ 
cian sediments as \V G. Langford^ Iiad done of the Silurian. 
In order to bring the two works on to a comparative descriptive 
basis, the writer has set his work out on as similar lines to those 
of Langford as space would allow. 

Mnieialogically, W G I..angford’s inference that the Ordo¬ 
vician and Silurian would contain somewhat similar constituents” 
is borne out, but it may be noted that the occurrence of strain 
polarisation in the quartz grains is not by any means common 
as Langford inferred may be the case. It is perhaps possible 
that the Melbourne Silurian sediments have been derived front 
an area where the Ordovician has been subjected to even still 
greater compressive forces than in the Bendigo area. Minera- 
logically, the only difference between the constituents of the two- 
series appears to be the relative absence of sapphire and unaltered 
biotite in the Ordovician. 

In conclusion the writer wishes to acknowledge his thanks to> 
the Bendigo School of Mines’ officials for the use of their assay 
laboratory; to Dr. F L. Stillwell for the invaluable use of his. 
rock sections; and to Professor £. W. Skeats and Dr. H. S. 
Summers for their •occasional excellent advice. 
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Aht. IX .—On an Inclusion of Oi'dovician Sandstone in 
the (h-anite of Big HiU. 

By J. a. DUNN, B.8c, 

(Hcnrlit Natuml Uiatorjr RMMtfch Btiholai, 1920). 

[Read Uth July. 1920] 

1—Foreword. 

Big HiU lies some eight miles S.W. of Bendigo, overlooking 
the wide expanse of undulating plain extending southwards to 
Harcourt, Castlemainc and Maldon. Big Hill is one of a senes 
of lemu Buii o u i wl ing the stncer-ebapcd Harcourt gramtfc area, 
«Q tekig in the natnre of miduals, owmg their existence Kb 
the metamorphisni and induration of the Txiwer Ordovician at 
the contact of the granitic intrusion. The original sediment 
near Big Hill have liecn altered in places to quartzite an<d mica 
bomfeU, chiastolitc often showing in the slates Well preserved 
speamens of the altered Ordovician are practically unobtaih'- 
able, the rocks having been weathered and leached to a consider), 
able depth, in some plitoea below 400 feet 

The exact line of contact between granitic intrusion and Ordo~ 
vidan is, at Big Hill, rather indetemiinatc owing to the accumu¬ 
lation of hill wash and alluvium on the hill slopes, and at the 
foot of the hills. However, in places large grenitic boulders aff: 
found protruding above the surface, and by closely followitig 
the beds of the smaU creeks, the limits of the granitic mass may 
be very closely delineated. 

I 

9.—.Ordovician. 

i 

The Ordovician of Big Hill forms the southern extension of 
the Bendigo Goldfields, and there are probably three hori¬ 
zons of the Lower Ordovician represented here—l.ancc- 
field, Bendigo and Castlemaine. The well-formed anticlines 
and synclines so typical of Bendigo extend south-west, right up 
to the Harcourt granitic mass at Big Hill, remaining undisturbed 
both in dip and strike at the contact. In fact, the Big HUl range 
may be looked upon as the southern limit of the Bendigo Gold¬ 
fields, ' for the slopes of the range have been costeened and 
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scratched for gold in the past, although in rather a spasmodic 
manner. 

The sediments arc represented by sand.'>tones and slates of 
varying composition and texture, there being every gradation 
between the normal sandstone and noiinal slate In Bendigo 
these have been mineralised to some considerable extent by the 
impregnation of quite a high percentage of pyrite, with leaser 
amounts of arsenupyrite, galena and sphalerite At Big Hill 
these sulphides arc practically absent, but the Ordovician has 
been metamorphosed fairly extensively with the formation of 
micaceous sandstone (in some places the mica is in quite 
coarse plates), whilst the occurrence of chiastolite in the slates 
is common throughout the metaniurphic aureole. 


A 

B 

C 


luLluaiiin of Coimtiy Rock (A), Hurrouaded by Baste 
Segregation (fi), iu Oraoite (C). 

3.-—The Hapoourt Granite Intrusion. 

The granitic mass of Harcourt ha.s never been critically exam* 
ined, but it has generally been looked upon as a granodiorite 
similar to that of Macedon, Dandenong, Mount Eliza and Mount 
MaVtha. The high percentage of SiO} and the possibility that 
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many of the twinned felspars may be anorthoclase, as will be 
indicated later, point to the probability of the rock being a soda- 
rich granite similar to that at Station Peak. In fact, it is 
remarkably like this latter, often containing large phenocrysts 
of felspars although perhaps not as large as the You Yangs 
specimens. 

Numerous veins of aplite and tourmaline aphtc traverse the 
granitic mass, and also run out into the Ordovician at the con¬ 
tact. It IS, however, with the method of intrusion and the dif¬ 
ferentiation of the Harcourt plutonic magma that this paper is 
more directly concerned. 

The accompanying photograph is of an inclusion of country 
rock in the granite near Big Hill. This specimen occurs on the 
south slope of Big Hill, in the bed of a small tributary to Bullock 
Creek, and is situated at least 200 yards from the contact of 
the intrusion with the Ordovician. At this point the tributary 
has cxpo.sed the bare surface of the granite over an area of 
a few square feet, and has rounded and smoothed the rock sur¬ 
face considerably As will lie noted from the photograph, the 
iuc'usion (A) stands up in relief from the granite surface (C). 
Surrounding the inclusion, except for two inches on the right- 
liand side, is what appears to be a basic segregation (R) from 
the hand specimen, and this latter, in contrast to both Ordovican 
inclusion and surrounding granite has been eroded to a maxi¬ 
mum depth of three inches below the granite surface. Two 
very thin, light-coloured veins or threads cut through both‘the 
country rock and segregation, and Apparently run into the gr^ite 
at the side uhcre the granite is in actual contact with the sii^d- 
stonc inclusion. The original sandstone has been altered a 
:onsidcrablc extent. , 

Description of specimens:— 

(iranite. Rig Hill.—A light grey ^iparcntly normal granite 
of quartz, felspar and biotite, often containing fairly large crystals 
of felspar Under the microscope shows typical granitic texture. 
Abundant quartz and orthoclase in large allotriomorphic cry.sta]s, 
twinned and zoned felspars ranging from oligoclase to albitc 
in smaller crystals, but relatively abundant and approximately 
equalling orthoclase in amount. Owing to the extremely minute 
twinning of some of the felspars, they may be possibly anortho- 
clasc. In two or three of the large orthockue crystals extremely 
thin lamellae can be just barely detected, pointing to a possible 
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soda variety. Microperthitk interjfrowth of albite in orthodaM 
is common. Brown biotite altering in places to chlorite is an 
essential constituent. Accessories are apatite (occosionBlly in 
large crystals), zircon, and rarely sphene. 

A determination of the silica percentage gave a result closely 
approximating Daly’s average of 69.92 for true granites—this 
result is given later. The silica percentage is rather high for a 
granodiorite, and it is thus very possible that some of the ap¬ 
parent plagioclase felspars may be anorthoclase. 

Basic Segregation around Inclusion, Big Hill .—A dark-grey, 
fine to medium-grained holocrystalline rock, consisting in the 
hand-specimen of quartz, felspar, and abundant biotite. Doth in 
texture and appearance, it is quite distinct from the surround¬ 
ing granite. 

Microscopically the rock is seen to be much finer in texture 
than the granite. 1'here is a large increase in plagioclase, de¬ 
crease in percentage of quartz, whilst orthoclase is not at all 
common. There is also a slight increase in biotite, whilst apatite, 
though still relatively abundant, never occurs other than as small 
crystals. Other accessories are zircon, sphene, ^and a little 
magnetite in biotite. Biotite altered in part to chlorite. 

This rock is the equivalent of a typical granodiorite, the silica 
percentage (see later) approximating closely to Daly's average 
of 65.15 for granodiorites. 

Inclusion of Altered Sandstone, Big Hill.—^A fine-grained, 
light-buff coloured rock, containing a good deal of mica. 

Microscopically the section shows a granular quartz mosaic, 
with occasional sub-angular grains of orthoclase and plagioclase. 
Abundant biotite, generally occupying interstices between quartz 
grains. Delrital zircon and apatite, whilst needles of apatite are 
often included in the quartz grains. 

The rock is evidently a re-crystallized sandstone. 

There arc two possible modes of formation of the basic 
.segregation open to discussion, explained by each of the two 
hypotheses of magmatic differentiation postulated by Daly and 
Bowen respectively. 

4.—Meohanloa of IntiHiaion. 

(a) Accepting first Daly's hypothesis of magmatic sloping 
combined with marginal assimilation, we would picture the molten 
igneous mass intruding its way up through the Ordovician by 
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magmatic stoping, aMimilatiiig the csDuntry rock w k pngrmes. 
The particular mclusion at Big Hilt would be looked upon aa a 
fragment of Ordovician which had not been entirdjr d^ated» 
vrhilst the surrounding basic segregation would be expldaod aa 
granite which in the imniediate neighbourhood of the Ordoviciaa 
)md its composition altered by solotkm of the sedimenlaiy rock. 
Under normal circumstances of slow diffusion, the alteratkn oi 
composition of the granite would be a gradual and prograssive 
one, from a maximum at the surface of the country rock eeit' 
wards to the normal granite. The acute change of compoekkd i 
of this segregation at the margins would, however, be expiainad 
by pktQring the.fragment as being localised to a certain dcfmile 
neighbourhood until a state of equilibrium was readied so far 
as slow diffusion was concerned For some short distance around 
the fragment of sandstone, the granite magma would now be 
of an approximatdy similar composition throughout. If now 
further movement of the magma took place, so that the positioa 
of the fragment were altered—as, for instance, if the sandstone 
coRuneneed to sink—^then this equilibrium would be immediately 
dtslurbed. A certain amount of the surrounding altered magma 
would be carried with the inclusion and corroded by the magma 
to some extent, until finally, the whole granitic intrusion crystal- 
liaed out. 

On this hypothesis of magmatic stoping and marginal assimi- 
btion k would, as a necessary corollary, be presupposed that the 
segregation immediately surrounding the fn^ment would be of 
a composition intermediate between that of the granite, and in¬ 
cluded country rock, i.e., an inclusion of higher SiO^ content 
than the granite should give a surrounding segregation of more 
aicid composition than the granite, while a more basic inclusion 
would give a segregation of less acid composition. The tqihold- 
mg of this supposition by chemical analysis would go a long way 
towards the acceptance of the hypothesis, whilst a negative result 
from chemical analysia would mean the absolute rejection of the 
hypothesis of marginal assimilation so far as this occurrence is 
concerned. The fdlowing are the average silica contents of the 
Aree rock types as shown by analyses kindly undertaken by 
Miss Mclncmy, of the Geology School, University of Mel¬ 
bourne:— 

Country rock (sandstone) .... 78.30 per cent. SiQ, 


Segregation. <55.30 per cent. SiOj 

Gwuiite. 69.79 per cent. SiOj 
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The sqi^egation is thus not of an intermediate composition, 
the SiOi content being lower than either of the other two; hence 
the hypothesis of marginal assimilation as applied to the ex¬ 
planation of the origin of the segregation surrounding the Big 
Hill inclusion of country rock must be rejected. 

(b) The theory of magmatic differentiation upheld by Bowen 
pffords an excellent explanation of the origin of the basic 
'* aureole ” to the inclusion. This “ aureole ” would represent 
a portion of the chilled border facies attached to the roof, and 
subsequently broken off with some of the country rock, to be 
incorporated in the parent magma. At the intrusion of the 
molten magma, the cooling at the marginal walls would be 
ahead of the cooling of the main mass, and here there would 
probably crystallize out a rock of the same composition as the 
molten magma at that instant. The mam mass of the magma 
would remain still liquid, and as cooling progressed differentia¬ 
tion by sinking of crystals would continue, the liquid magma be¬ 
coming more and more acid until, ultimately, the whole would 
crystallize out, producing as an ideal result an acid alkalic 
magma with a less acid and more calcic border (the chilled bor¬ 
der facies). But prior to the crystallization of the main liquid 
magma, picture a rejuvenation m the mechanical activity of the 
magma brought about perhaps by earth movement, so that mag¬ 
matic sloping commenced afresh. Picture also a small roof 
pendant of country rock projecting into the magma, and around 
which a " chilled border facies" has crystallized. With the 
renewal of magmatic stoping this roof pendant and its attached 
basic granitic border will break away from the main country 
rock, and sink into the liquid magma to be perhaps slightly 
corroded, but Anally isolated in the gp-anite on solidification of 
the magma. This will also explain the curious shape of this 
particular inclusion of Rig Hill—a fragment of country rock 
(about six inches wide and two feet long), surrounded by a 
basic segregation except on that side which may be pictured as 
the area of attachment to Ordovician roof. 

This, then, is quite an acceptable explanation of the origin 
of this inclusion, and considered as such, the Big Hill inclusion 
affords excellent evidence of the possibilities of both Daly's 
hypothesis of magmatic stoping, and Bowen's research on the 
differentiation of rock magmas, particularly as applied to the 
origin of “ chilled border facies." 
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[Art. XV, Proc Koy. Boc. Vitoria, 83 (NS.), 1981] 

Owing to a number of errors having encaped coirection by the 
author, the Council has agreed to its separate issue with alterations 
and certain additions. 'I'hose specially interested in the subject may 
obtain a copy on application to the author. Dental College, Melbourne. 
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Abt. X .—An Alpkabftioal List of Vietwian SuealyptB, 
Bt J. H. maid bn. I.S.O.. F.K.S., FL.S. 

((}or«niiiMnt Botaaiat, and Diraotor of the Botanio Qardena, Sydnay.) 


[Bead 11th Auffuat, IMl ] 

This is a supplement to a paper, “A Census of Victoriaa 
Eucalypts and Their Economics,” Rep. Aust. Assoc. Adv. Sci., 
XIV., 294 (1913), by R. T. Baker. 

The letters C.R. and F.F. indicate my “ Critical Revision of 
the Genus Eucal 3 rptus ” and ” Forest Flora of New South 
Wales ” respectively. In,these works 1 have, as a rule, indi¬ 
cated the references to Victorian localities. 

It seems to me that we have 62 species proved to be indigenous 
to Victoria. 

1. E. ALPINA, Ltndl. 

See C.R.. Part IX., p. 259, Plate 41 (1907). 

2. E. Baueriana, Schauer. (Synonym E. Fletcher*, R. T, 

Baker). 

See C.R., Part XIII., p. 120, Plate 59 (1911); also F.F., Part 
LVIL, p. 149, Plate 215 (1916). 

The Metung, Victoria, specimens were collected by A. W. 
Howitt, and also by myself, following his directions. In C.R., 
Part XLII, I have enumerated some other Victorian specimens; 
these are m the Melbourne Herbarium, and were included in. 
£. polyanthemos by Mueller. I have lately received the species 
with smaller leaves, simulating in that respect E. populifolia to 
some extent, from Mr. Harry Hopkins, from Orbost and the 
Tambo River. 

3. E. Bbbbiana, F. V. M. 

See C.R., Pkrt X., p. 335, Plate 48 (1909); also F.F., Part 
XLVI., p. Ill, Plate 172 (1912). 

4. E. BicoLOB, A. Cunn. 

(Quoted by Mr. Baker as E. pendulo, A. Cunn., at p. 298, 
and as E. penduh, F.v.M,, at p. 3C^). 
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See C.R., Part XL, p. 6, Plate 49 (1*^10); also F.F., Part 
XLIV., p. 76, Plate 164 (1911). 

There is no such species as E. pendnla, F.v.M., so far as I am 
aware, but notes on E. pcndula. Page, and E. pcndula, A. Cunn., 
will be found at pp. 7 and 8 of Part XI. of my C.R. (1910). 
They are ttowitia nuda and synonyms of E. bicolor, A. Cunn.; 
see p. 6 of that Part, and Plate 49. For some Victorian localities 
of E. bicolor, see p. 10. 

5. £. Blaxlandi, Maiden and Cambage. 

See E. capitellata, at p. 63 below. 

6. E. Bosistoana, F.v.M. 

See C.R., Part XL, p. 1, with Plate 49 (1910); also F.F., 
Part XLIIL, p. 58, Plate 160 (1911) 

7. E. BOTRYOIDKS, Sill. 

See C.R„ Part XXllL, p. 51, Plates 98, 99 (1915). 

8. K. c\t.Ycor.osA, Turc^. 

See C.R , Part III., p. 83, Plate 9 (1903) 

9. E. CINEREA, F.v.M. 

(Synon 3 mis E. pulverulcnta, F.v.M., non Sims; E. Siuartiana, 
F.v.M,, var. cordata, Baker and Smith.) 

See C.R., XXL, p. 2, 7 (1914). 

10. E. CLADOCALYX, F.V.M. 

The fact that Mueller suppressed this (1852) name in favour 
of his own, later described, E. corynocalyx (1860) is historical 
I have explained the facts in C R. Part XXXVL, p. 163 (1919), 
with the evidence as to the Victormn locality, and elsewhere, 
e.g.. Prof. Roy. Soc. S.A., xli., 341 (1917), and they appear to 
admit of no controversy. 

11. E. CTonsideniana, Maiden. 

See CR., Part X., p. 312, Plate 46 (1908); F.F., Part 
XXXVL, p. 90, Plate 136 (1909). 
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12. E. coBJACEA, A. Cunn. 

See C.R., Part V., p. 133, Plates 26-28 (1904); F.F., Pkrt 
XV., p. 116, Plate 58 (1905). 

13. E. CORYMBOSA, Sin. 

This was recorded as a Victorian plant by Mueller in his 
" Eucalyptographia.” See C.R., Part XXXIX., p. 246 (1919). 
See also F.F., Part XII., Plate 45 (1904). 

14. E. DiVERSiFOLiA, Bonpl. 

E. sanialifolia, F.v.M., is a .synonym of E. diversifolia, Bonpl. 
See C.R., Part XXXIII., p. 84 (1917), together with Part VII., 
p. 197, Plate 36 (1905). 

15. £. DIVES, Schauer. 

See C.R.. Part VII., p. 190, Plate 35 (1905) ; F.F., Part XIX., 
p. 176, Plate 75 (1906). 

16. E. DU MUSA, A. Cunn. 

I agree with Mr. Baker that this had better stand as a species 
as distinct from E. incrassata. The matter is not free from 
difficulty, owing to the absence of the type of E. incrassata, and 
1 have tried to make the position clear m C.R., Part XXXVIII., 
p. 223 (1919). For figures see Plate 19, Part IV. (1904). Vic¬ 
torian localities are quoted in both Parts. It is also figured 
at Plate 245, Part LXV. of F.F., now in the press 

17. E ELAEOPHUKA, F.V.M. 

See C R., Part XIX, p. 275, Plates 82 and 83 (1913). 

18. E. EUGEMOIDES, Sieb. 

Dealt with in C.R., Part VIII., p. 232, Plates 39 and 40 (1907). 
See also K.F, Part XXIX., p. 153, Plate 110 (1908). 

E. eugenioidcs, Sieb., var natia, Deane and Maiden, I Iiavc 
identified with E. lignstrina, DC ; see C.R., Part XL., p. 3.32, 
with Plate 167. I only know it from New South Wales, at no 
great distance we.st and south of Sydney, but Mr. Baker quotes 
Mr. P. R H. St. John as having found it at Orbost, Victoria. 
Mr. St. John writes to me recently that he was Under the impres¬ 
sion that he had sent me one of his Orbost specimens at the 
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time, but he is under a misapprehension, although he wrote to 
me about it. I therefore hold E. ligustrina, DC, in suspense 
as a Victorian plant for the present. 

19. £, FRUTicETORUM, F.V.M., Fragm. li., 58 (1860-1). 

This was subsequently redescribed by Mr. Baker under the 
name E. polybroctea (Proc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., XXV., 692, 
1900). The history of the synonymy is given in C.R., Part XI., 
figs. 6-8, Plate 52 (1910), with a full plate of a specimen named 
by Mueller himself, in F.F., Part XLII., p. 27, Plate 156 (1911). 
See also a paper by me, “ Is Eucalyptus fruticetorum, F.v.M., 
identical with E. polybroctea, R. T. Baker?” in Journ. Roy. Soc. 
Viet., XXVI., 298 (1913). Mr. Baker quotes them as separate 
species at pages 302 and 307 of his paper. 

20. £. GiGANTEA, Hook. (Synonym, E. delegatensis, R. T. 

Baker). 

The confusion that has gathered around this species is ex¬ 
plained in C.R., Part XX, p 291, Plate 85 (1914). See also 
F.F., Part LI., p. 7, Plate 198 (1913), (with photographs). 

21. £. GLOBULUS, Labill. 

See CR, Part XVIII, p. 249, Plate 79 (1913); also F.F., 
Part LXVII., Plate 253, now in the press. 

22. £. GONIOCALYX, F.V.M. 

See C.R., Part XIX., p. 267, Plate 81 (1913); F.F., Part V., 
p. 119, Plate 19 (1903). 

23. £. GRACius, F.V.M. 

See C R., Part XXXIX., p. 265 (1919), as to Victorian locali¬ 
ties. See also Part III., p. 81, Plate 12 (1903), as a variety of 
E. ealycogona, Turez. 

24. E. Gunnii, Hook. f. 

See C.R, Part XXVI., p. 108, Plate 108 (1916). 

25. E. HEMIPHLOIA, F.V.M. * 

See r R . Part XI, with plate 50 (1910) for discussion of the 
question <o whether E. kemiphloia has for varieties albene 
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and microcarpa or not. Both these varieties are common in 
Victoria, while the typical form does not appear to occur there. 
For a figure of the normal form, see F.F., Fart VI., p. 134, 
Plate 22 (1904). 

26. E. iNCRASSATA, Labill. 

As to whether typical E. incrassata, originally described from 
Western Australia, has been found in Victoria as distinct from 
the named varieties of this species, I am not prepared to say, 
in view of the uncertainty which has gathered around E. incras- 
sato. The matter is discussed in my C.R., Part XXXVIll., pp. 
220 and 223 (1919). 

E. iKCRASSATA, Labill., var. angustifolia. Maiden. 

I have described no such variety. It is probably a slip of 
Mr. Baker’s pen for var. angulosa, Benth. See C.R., Part IV., 
p. 101, Plate 14 (1904), which occurs in Victoria, see p. 106. 

27. E. Kitsoniana, Maiden. 

See C.R., Part XXVIII., p. 165, with Plate 117 (1916). 

28. E. LEUcoxvLON, F.v.M. 

See C.R., Part XII., p. 88, Plate 56 (1910). 

29. E. LONGiFOLiA, Otto et Link. 

See C.R., Part XX., p. 295, Plate 86 (1914); F F., Part II.. 
p. 37, Plate 5 (1903). 

30. E. MACRORBIIYNCHA, F.V.M. 

See C.R., Part VIII., p. 225, Plate 39 (1907); F.F., Part 
XXVII., p. 120, Plate 102 (1907). 

31. E. MACULATA, Hook. 

This occurs in Gippsland, Victoria, and notes on the localities 
will be found in C.K, Part XLIII., Plate 178, now in the press 
See also F.F., Part VII., p. 164, Plate 27 (1904). 

32. E. MACULOSA, R. T. Baker. 

See C.R., Part XXVII., p. 127, with Plate 112 (1916). 


33. E. Maideni, F.v.M. 

See C.R., Part XVIII., p. 256, PUtes 79 and 80 (1913). 
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34. E. MELLioooRA, A. Cunti. 

See C.R., Part XIV., p. 135, Plate 61 (1912); F.F., Part IX, 
p, 197, Plate 35 (1904). 

35. E. Mitchelliana, Cambage. 

In Journ. Roy. Soc. N.S.IV.. LII., 457 (1918), with a plate. 
Sununit of Mt. Buffalo. 

36. E. Muellekiana, Howitt. 

See C.R., Part VIII., p. 219, with Plate 2, Part 1 (1903). 

37. E. neglrcta. Maiden. 

See C.R., Part XXVII.. p 151, with Plate 115 (1916). 

38. E NiTENS, Maiden 

See C.R., Part XIX., p. 272, Plate 81 (1913). 

39. E NUMERO.SN, Maiden. 

For Victorian localities see C.R., Part XXXVIII., p. 233 
(1919). For earlier views of the relations of this species, see 
Part VI., pp. 155, 161, with fig. 1, Plate 30 (1905), and F.F., 
Part XVII., p. 147, Plate 66 (1905). 

40. E. OBLiuuA, L’Herit. 

See C.R., Part II., p. 51, Plates 5 and 6 (1903); F.F., Part 
XXII., p. 20. Plate 83 (1907). 

41. E. ODORATA, Behr. 

See C.R., Part XL, p. 34, Plate 51 (1910), for some Victorian 
localities. 

42. E. OLEOSA, F.v.M. 

See C.R., Part XV., p. 171, Plates 65 and 66 (1912); modified 
by Part XXXIX., p. 277 (1919). See also F.F., Part LX., p. 
271, Plate 226 (1917). 

43. E. ovATA, Labill. 

I have stated that this includes E. paludosa, R. T. Baker, in 
Part XXVII., p. 140, figs. 6a-6d. Plate 114 (1916). 1 have re¬ 
examined (19^) E. paludosa with addition^ material received 
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from Mr. Baker, which material more closely approximates to the 
type of E. ovata than any I had previously received from him. 
1 have been unable to alter my carefully considered opinion of 
1916. (1920). 

Concerning E. camphora, R. T. Baker, in C.R., Part XXVII., 
p. 148, with Plate 115 (1916), I have suggested that this may¬ 
be a variety (camphora) of E. ovata, Labill. I have (1920) 
again carefully gone over the ovata-eamphora material, with the 
view of re-establishing E. camphora if I could do so. I find, 
however, that additional experience and specimens confirm the 
opinions I expressed at p. 149 (loc. cit.). 1 find long petioles 
in both E. ovata and E. camphora, and think 1 have fairly stated 
the position for and against species and variety. I know the 
tree well, not only having observed it carefully in my Victorian 
tour in 1900, but in New South Wales before and since. The 
’* dwarf variety ” of Gutinii of Howitt is stated by Mr. Baker to 
be his E. camphora. At p. 150 (loc. cit.) I have stated that 
Howitt’s “ dwarf variety (b) ” is E. Kitsoni, Maiden, and that 
the " Dwarf Highland form (d) ” is E. neglecta. Maiden. No 
other “ dwarf variety ” is mentioned by Howitt so far as I know, 
but the “ tall mountain form (c) ” is E. camphora, R. T. Baker, 
as stated by me. 

44 E. Perriniana, F.v.M., non R T.R et H.G S. 

I have stated the case in C.R., Part XXVI,. p. 103, with plate 
108 (1916). 

45. E. riLULARTS, Sm. 

See C.R.. Part I . p. 38, Plate 1 (1903); FF, Part XXXI., 
Plate 116 (1908). 

Having re-examined the Victorian .specimen that Mr. Baker 
quotes on my authority (C.R., I., 38) I withdraw it, believing 
it to be E. Muellcriana, Howitt. It is, however, not quite satis¬ 
factory. Professor Ewart informs me, on Mr St. John’s auth¬ 
ority, that the specimen attributed to that gentleman was taken 
from a tree growing in the Melbourne Botanic Gardens. But 
Professor Ewart also sends me, for examination, a specimen of 
E, pilularis collected at National Park, Sealer’s Cove. Wilson’s 
Promontory (J. W. Audas and P R. H. St. John, 22nd October, 
1909), which, although incomplete, is in my view sufficient to 
validate record of the species as Victorian. Professor Ewart 
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also thinks that the McAlister River record, MueUer (B.Fl., iii., 
208), is probably correct, although the specimen has disappeared 
from the Melbourne Herbarium. The most southern New 
South Wales record for E. pUularis known to me is Mogo, near 
Moruya, and it is hoped that specimens will be collected to con¬ 
nect this with the Victorian one. 

46. £. POLYANTHEMOS, Schauer. 

See C.R., Part XIII., p. 109, with Plate 58 (1911); also F.F., 
Part LIX., p. 250, Plate 223 (in both these works lanceolate 
leaves are not shown). In Part XLII., CR., will be found addi¬ 
tional Victorian localities for the species, including some speci¬ 
mens seen by Mueller. 

47. £. RADiATA, Sieb. 

See C.R., Part XXXVIII., p. 230 (1919) for Victorian locali¬ 
ties. For an earlier view as to £. radtata, see Part VI. of the 
same work. See also F.F. (as E. amygdaltna). Part XVll., Plate 
62 (1905). 

Concerning E amygdalim, Labill., and var. australtana. Baker 
and Smith, my latest views in regard to E. amygdaltna and some 
of its allies will be found in C.R. Part XXXVIII., pp. 227, 229, 
233. 1 agree with Messrs. Baker and Smith that the presence 
of the Tasmanian £. antygdalina has not yet been proved on the 
mainland. But both £. radiata, Sieber (£. amygdaliita, var. aus- 
traHana), and £. numerosa, Maiden, species formerly looked 
upon as synonyms of £. amygdaltna, not only occur on the main¬ 
land, but are by no means rare in Victoria. 

The £, radiata, Sieb., referred to by Mr. Baker at p..^0.’iof 
his paper, is that tree (a “White Gum”) confused with it by 
Bentham, Woolls, others and myself, but which I subsequently 
showed to be another species under the name of £. numtrosa 
(see Journ. Roy. Soc. N.S.W.. XXIX, 752, 1904). 

48. £. REGNANS, F.v.M. 

See C.R., Part VII., p. 183, Plate 33 (1905); F.F., Part 
XVIII., p. 165, Plate 71 ( 1905). 

49. £. ROSTKATA, Schlecht. 

See C.R., Part XXXIIL, p. 68, Plates 136-8 (1917); F.P., 
Part LXIL, p. 49, Plate 223 (1918). 
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50 £ RUBiDA, Deane and Maiden 

See CR, Part XXVI, p 110, Plates 100-111 (1916). Also 
F F, Part LXIII, p 87, Plate 237 (1920) I concur in Mr 
Baker’s view that this is E vimtnalts variety (b) of Howitt, but 
he has overlooked my same record in Proc Linn Soc N SJV, 
XXVr, 578 (1901), 12 years earlier 

51 E siOLROXYLON, A Cunn 

See C R , Part XII, p 82, Plate 55 (1910) . F F, Part XllI. 
p 70, Plate 49 (1904) 

52 E SlEBI-RIANA FvM 

See CR, Part X, p 306 with Plate 45 (1908), also FF, 
Part XXXIV, p 49, Plate 128 (1900) As regards the con¬ 
fusion with E vtrgata, Sieb, see p 82 below 

53 E Smithit, R T Baker 

See C R , XII, p 76, Plate 55 (1910) but without a Victorian 
locality 

54 E STELLULATA, Sieb 

See C R , Part V , p 127, Plate 25 (1904) , FF, Part XIV , 
p 94, Plate 54 (1905) 

55 E Stuabtiana, FvM 

In C R, Part XXI, pp 4 and 6,1 have explained that Mueller 
mixed up his Stuarhana very much, including no less than three 
distinct species under that name h Bridgestano, R T Baker, 
is the third of these three, and I have pointed out (op ett, 
XXIV p 68) that the description of a species under another 
name does not remove the difficulties 

E Stuarttana (E Endgestana) is described at Part XXIV, 
p 68, and Plates 101 and 102 (1915) Victorian localities at p 
69 

E Stuarttana, Fv M . as understood by Mr Baker, is synony¬ 
mous with E ctnerea, FvM See my C R, Part XXI, pp 1 
and 2, and Plate 89 

As regards E Stuarttana, FvM, var cordata, Baker and 
Smith, see my C R, Part XXI, p 5 (1914), where I state that 
it is synonjorfous with E ctnerea, FvM (var muihfiora. 
Maiden) ^ Part XXI, p 7, Plates 89 and 90 
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56. E. TERKTICORNI3, Sm. 

See CR., Part XXXI., p. 5, Plate 128 (1917). 

57. E. TRAKScoNTiNENTALis, Maideti. 

As to Victorian localities, see C.R., Part XXXIX., p. 270* 
(1919) with the localities indicated at Part XV., p. 171. 

58. E. UNciNATA, Turcz. 

See CR , Part XIV., p. 143, Plate 62 (1912). 

59. £ viMiHALis, Labill. 

See C.R., Part XXVIII., p 167, Plates 117-119 (1916). 

E. viMiNALis, var. pluriklora, J.H M. (Maiden). 

Although 1 cannot trace this reputed variety attributed to me 
at the moment of writing, attention may be invited to my note 
of another variety, viz., racemosa, F v.M., in Proc. Roy. Soc. Tas., 
p. 90 (1918) The type appears to have come from Port Phillip, 
anti I have given a number of Victorian localities in Part 64 
of F.F. 

60. E. virgata, Sieb. 

Synonymous with E. Luehmaumana, F v.M. For a history 
of the confusion of this shrub (or very small tree) with E. 
Sieberiana, F.v.M., see C.R., Part XXXIX, p. 283 (1919); with 
C.R., Part IX., figs. 1 and 2, Plate 43; also Plate 44 (as E, 
Luehmanniana). 

61. E. viRiDis, R. T Baker. 

This will be found figured and described as H. acactoidts, A. 
Cunn., in C R., XL, 45, figs. 9-12, Plate 52 (1910), and in my 
F.F., Part XLVIIL, Plate 180 (whole plate), but I have since 
satisfied myself that Cunningham’s material is mixed. 

62. E. viTREA, R. T. Baker. 

See C.R., Part VI., pp. 150 and 164, and Part VII., p. 189, 
with Plate 34 (1905); F.F.. Part XXIII., p. 39, with Plate 86 
(1906). See also Joitrn. Roy. Soc. N.S.fV., LII., 516 (1918), 
in which I try to clear up its relations to £.' vUelliim, Naudin. 

For notes on Victorian localities see a pape^ by myself in* 
Journ. Roy. Soc. NS.W., ML, 517 (1918). 
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Excluded Species. 

In some cases it may be almost confidently predicted that they 
will be found to occur in Victoria, but it is best, in a list like 
this, to admit none without absolute proof 

K. AMYUDALINA, LAbill. 

See CR.. Part XXXVIII., p. 227 (1919), where I agree with 
Messrs. Baker and Smith that the original species appears to- 
be confined to Tasmania At the same time it should be looked 
for on the Victorian coast. For the E. amygdalina as understood 
by Bentham, Mueller, and other botanists, see C.R., Part VI. 

E. CAPITELLATA, Sm. 

For many years 1 concurred in the general opinion that this 
speacs, originally described from Port Jackson, extended to 
Victoria. See my C R., Part VIII., p. 211, with Plate 37, in part 
(1^7). 1 am now of opinion, as expressed in Part XLV.,p 147, 
that it does not extend to Victona,and that some of the Victorian 
specimens are referable to £ Blaxlandi, Maiden and Cambage, 
Journ. Roy. Soc. NSW.. Lll., 495 (1918). 

E. DEALDATA, A. Cunil. 

See C.R„ Part XXXII., p. 48, Plates 134, 135 (1917). At 
p. 49 I have stated that it has been recorded from Albury, but 
the specimens are not quite satisfactory, nor are the Tumbar- 
umba ones normal Although these localities (especially the 
former) are close to Victoria, they make one pause before in¬ 
ferring that, on this evidence, the species occurs in Victoria. 
Professor Ewart tells me that he cannot find any trace of this 
specimen (quoted by Mr. Baker; C. Walter was an old collector 
of Mueller’s); “ all our records for dealbata are from New 
South Wales localities only.” 1 cannot therefore accept it as a 
Victorian plant at present. 

E. FASClCULOSA, F.v M. 

The history of the confusion of this species with £. pomciilata, 
Sm., is given at C.R., Part XIV. p. 140, with Plate 61 (1912). 
It is not a Victorian plant, so far as we know. 

E. paniculata, Sm., is not a Victorian plant, in spite of my 
reference to it in C.R., XIII., 106, following Mueller. Mueller’a 
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record is from Gippsland, a very unlikely locality for E. faseicu- 
losa, F.V.M., which see. 

Those who desire to see a figure of this species will find it in 
F.F., Part VIII., Plate 30 (1904). 

£. HAEICASTOHA, Sm. 

I do not know of a Victorian locality. 

E. PIPERITA, Sm. 

See CR., Part X., p. 299, Plate 45 (1908). As regards its 
claim to be a Victorian species, see pp. 300, 302, 304. 1 think 
it is a doubtful Victorian plant at present. See also F.F., Part 
XXXIII., p. 38, Plate 124 (1909). 

£. POPULIFOLIA, Hook. 

An excellent Victorian Eucalyptus observer, Mr. Harry Hop* 
kins, says in “Advance Australia,” for October, 1909: 
other species not common in Victoria, but which extends east¬ 
ward through New South Wales and to Queensland, according 
to von Mueller, is Eucalyptus popultfolia —^the poplar-leaved or 
shining box tree. I have not seen it west of the Tambo River.” 
He has sent me specimens from Orbost and the Tambo River, 
whose foliage simulates that of £ Baueriana a good deal Al¬ 
though I reject it as a Victorian plant on the evidence, I some¬ 
what confidently look forward to its collection in the Mallee 
country, or north-west. 

For a figure of E. popultfolia see my F.F., Part XLVII., Plate 
176 (1912). 

E. STRicTA, Sieb. 

See C.R., Part XL., p. 336 (1920). It has not been proved 
to be a Victorian species so far. 

E. WooLLSiANA, R. T. Baker. 

The Seymour plant is, I am satisfied, £. hemiphloia, var. micro- 
eatpa. As I am of (pinion, already expressed in C.R., Pkrt XI., 
under E, odorata and E. hemiphloia, that E. IVooUsiasia is a mix¬ 
ture of species, and as a full explanation requires additional 
figures, it cannot be fully dealt with at this place. It will be 
dealt with in Part XLVII., C.R. 
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Art. XL— Th» BoHftra of Avstralia and tlioir Distribution^ 

Bt J. SHEPHARD. 
ritMid 8th ttoptember, 1S81 ] 

Investigation into the Rotiferon Fauna of Australia has so far 
been carried on by but few observers, but at widely separated 
points. The neighbourhood of Melbourne has probably received 
most attention. About Sydney, Brisbane and Adelaide collecting 
has been done, and outside these capitals scattered districts in 
Victoria and New South Wales have been worked, the most 
remote contribution being a colonial form obtained by Sir Bald¬ 
win Spencer when with the Horne Expedition to Central Aus¬ 
tralia. 

It is quite true that the number of species of rotifers attributed 
to any country are so far proportionate to the amount of search 
that has gone on. It appears that much more work should be 
done before a full comparison can be made with the rotiferon 
faupa of other countries. 

The time when an extensive investigation into this group of 
animals will be completed appears so remote that it may be useful 
to report progress in the hope that further enquiry may be stimu¬ 
lated. Adhesion to the classification of Hudson and Gosse, as 
the generally accepted one up to the present, seems desirable in 
spite of a recent proposed iteration. It may be well to point 
out that a departure from this system and of the accompanying 
understanding not to go back beyond Ehrenberg in the search 
for priority, will certainly retard work in this group in the 
outlying parts of the world, although such course may be in 
accordance with a strict interpretation of the rules relating to 
priority of names. 

The records which may be regarded as reliable give a result 
in numbers as follows:— 


Rhizota . 

. .. 39 species of 

9 genera. 

Bdelloida. 

• • • 54 pf „ 

16 „ 

Ploima— 



Fam. lUoricata .. . 

• • • 57 „ ,, 

17 „ 

„ Loricata . . .. 

79 ft „ 

19 „ 

Scirtopoda. 

• • • 1 99 tf 

1 genus. 


In all there are 230 spedes. 
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Many more species have been seen, but the above can be re¬ 
garded as the total number of certain identifications, and is the 
work of some seven or eight observers. 

The habitat and occurrence of rotifers in Australia present 
features differing from those of Europe and America. The 
dryness of the country in the summer months obliterates nearly 
all the pools in the early spring, so that the summer is the 
quiescent period for rotifers. The so-called “winter egg" 
which in Europe carries the species over the cold season is 
here a “ resting egg ” bridgiiig over the warm weather. In 
the district south of Melbourne, known to botanists as the 

heath country,” there is an area with a surface largely formed 
of blown sand, in the hollows of which numbers of pools exist 
in winter and disappear entirely every summer, yet th^ yield 
-a varied collection of these animals. Among the forms occurring 
in this way are a few species of unique characteristics which 
so far are unknown elsewhere. These all belong to the genus 
LacUittlaria. 

In the main part of Hudson and Gosse's “ Rotifera ” only one 
species of this genus was mentioned— L. soeialis, a world-wide 
form—and m the supplement to the work there was a brief 
■description of L. peduneulata, an Austr^ian animal. Since the 
appearance of that work, eight more species of Lacinutaria have 
been described, and of these seven, L. elliptica, L, elongata, L. 
mcgalotrocha, L. peduneulata, L. raeeniovata, L. reticulata, and 
L. striolata are from specimens found in Australia, and the re¬ 
maining one, L. Hatans, Mr. Rousselet states, was found near 
Ixindon once only. This species is, however, extremely plenti¬ 
ful in Victoria, and has been found plentifully near Brisbane. 
Of these species two, L. elhptica and L. elongata, were recorded 
later from South Africa and France respectively. This still 
leaves five species unknown outside Australia. All these eight 
species of Lachiularia are colonial forms, and are therefore con¬ 
spicuous and easily found, the smallest clusters being discover¬ 
able by the naked eye, while two, L. peduneulata and L. striolata, 
form clusters of thousands of individuals, and are objects as 
readily discernible as a fallen wattle flower, and a third, L. reti¬ 
culata, occurring as it does in colonies on the surface of the 
mud, has been seen in masses over a square inch in area. 

Mr. Rousselet in his paper on the “ Geographical Distribution 
■of the Rotifera ” states that “ it is not possible to speak of any 
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typical or peculiar Rototorian fauna for any continent, zone or 
r^on.” I submit that in view of the facts now stated in regard 
to the genus Lacinularia and its mode of occurrence, this decision 
is premature. There can be no doubt that man’s activities are 
efficient agencies for the distribution of rotifers, and may largely 
account for the wide diffusion of species now observed, but, if 
isolated occurrences of the five species described and recorded 
solely from Australia should be discovered, it seems reasonable 
to regard them as most probaUy due to those agencies. 

As above stated, the forms are conspicuous, and besides all 
appear in enormous numbers at times. The free swinuning 
colonies fill the pools, it being impossible to dip an ounce of 
water free from them. The method of development indicates 
adaptation to the peculiar climatic conditions. The resting eggs, 
having lain dormant throughout the summer in the dried mud 
in hollows, on the fall of rain in early winter develop simul¬ 
taneously with the eggs of other animal and vegetable organisms. 
Generally, the plant forms are the first to mature, and thus a 
supply of food is ready for the swarms of minute animals which 
follow. The early part of the uret season is the time when in 
a given pool a particular species often predominates almost to 
the exclusion of all others. This is specially noticeable in the 
five species, L. elliptica, L elongata, L. strhiata, L. natans, and 
L. reticulata. 

L striolata practises a unique method of mulftplication of 
colonies, which strongly suggests a special adaptation to the 
environment. The clusters are sedentary, being attached by a 
peduncle to aquatic plants, and a single colony may consist of 
thousands of individuals. The growth of the colonies in this 
species is not due to successive generations of individuals talcing 
their places in the colonies alongside their parents. The method 
IS as fo]lo>\s; After the rain forms a pool the resting eggs of 
the previous season germinate, and give rise to free swimming 
individuals, which come together and form small colonies. Im¬ 
mediately in these colonies, the individual members of which are 
all females, parthogenetic eggs appear, and hatching out in the 
gelatinous nidus, the newborn rotifers swim away and combine 
with similar forms from other colonies to form a new cluster; 
thus a colony consists only of the animals which initiate it, and 
the colonies become successively larger as the increase in number 
goes on. This swarming process goes on until the food supply 
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is exhausted, and at this stage males appear, followed fagr the 
formation of resting and presumably sexual ova, these latter 
being destined to endure throughout the summer until another 
rainy season again originates the process. 

In view of these facts of adaptation to the special oonditiaiis 
of the Australian climate, the so-far exclusive occurrence of the 
majority of species of one genus, and the methods of multiplica¬ 
tion of so peculiar a character, it seems too hasty to assume that 
rotifers are entirely cosmopolitan in their distribution. At lease 
it must be granted that there are indications of an approach to 
an indigenous character such as strongly marks the general 
flora and fauna of this continent. 
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A>t. XI r. —Local Rain Producing Infiucneec wndcr Human 
Control tn South Au^ralia. 

Bt E. T. QUAYLB, B.A. 


(With Map ) 


[Bead Stli September, lOSl]. 


In a previous paper the author has brought several hnes of 
proof to show that various influences in Victoria were having a 
marked effect upon the rainfall. The chief of these were the 
substitution in the Malice of crops and grass for the drought- 
resistant forest covering, and irrigation, both natural and 
artificial. One of the proofs relied upon was a map showing 
for all stations available the departures of the mean rainfall for 
the decade 1910-1919 from that of a standard 30 -year period, 
1885 - 1914 . This appeared to show remarkably well the effects 
looked for, that is, all areas in lee of, or S.£. from one with 
increased cultivation or irrigation, showed a marked increase in 
the rainfall, up to 15 per cent in the most favoured cases. But 
there were increases just beyond the Victorian border in South 
Australia for which no explanation was available. In order 
to see if any light might be thrown upon this, I undertook the 
task of analysing the South Australian rainfalls in the same way 
as I had already done those of Victoria and the southern and 
western parts of New South Wales. This revealed an area of 
marked rainfall improvement, lying south-east from Lake 
Torrens, and embracing more especially the eastern portions 
of the Upper North, where it ranged as high as 20 per cent. 
This area seems to be continuous with the Victorian areas of 
improvement, in which case we have a long strip lying north¬ 
west and south-east, stretching from the sources of the Murray 
to Lake Torrens, or at least to the highlands of the Upper 
North, giving a total length of over 600 miles. It was found too» 
that as in New South Wales, north from this area the rainfall 
had markedly decreased, deficiencies of 14 per cent, being 
common, and that to south-west, as in Victoria, the areas 
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dependent mainly upon “southern” disturbances for their rains 
showed a very definite decrease. We therefore have in South 
Australia and New South Wales a belt of country some 250 
miles long and 70 miles wide which has had during the decade, 
in spite of a general downward tendency elsewhere, a decided 
increase in its rainfall 

Another improved strip, again lying N.W. and S.E., and there¬ 
fore parallel to that just defined, begins on the west side of 
Spencer Gulf at Waratta Vale, some 40 miles north of Port Lin¬ 
coln, and includes the foot of Yorke Peninsula and the eastern 
half of Kangaroo Island. 

In looking for causes for these rainfall improvements, it is 
evident that irrigation can be disregarded. No serious attempts 
at irrigation have been made in South Australia, excepting, of 
<course, those now m progress on the Murray, which in any case 
could only help Victoria. 

We have to consider, therefore, only the alteration in the 
surface; the substitution of crops or grass for Mallee scrub or 
other drought-resistant vegetation, and the variations in the 
water supplies of the great inland lakes. The settlement of the 
country has brought about considerable changes in these 
respects. Unfortunately I have so far been able to get but little 
direct information more than that contained in the Statistical 
Registers, which deal only with production. 

It is interesting to note that in general where throughout the 
30 *year period, 1885 - 1914 , land occupation was complete and 
but little progress shown in cultivation and stock raising, there 
is also no improvement in the rainfall in lee of the area. This 
applies to the southern half of the country between St. V^incent’s 
Gulf and the Murray River. County Adelaide, for example, has 
been practically stationary from 1884 to 1918 as regards horses, 
cattle, sheep and the area under cultivation. 

Going northward, we find Counties Gawler and Light have 
made only very trifling increases in stock, though the years 
1909-18 show a 35 per cent, increase in the area under culti¬ 
vation. The Lower North (lat. 33 - 34 ) also shows an almost 
stationary condition as regards stock, but considerable progress 
in agriculture, the increase in area amounting to nearly 60 per 
cent. There is a definite rainfall improvement of up to 9 or 10 
per cent In lee of these areas, <» over a N.-S. strip of lao nfiles 
long, and about ao miles wide. 
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The Upper North (let. 31 ^ to 33 ) was so badly hit by the 
droughts of i 895 -is>oa, that its cultivated area declined from 
&o,ooo to about soofioo acrei, or by nearly 40 per cent., and it 
also suffered stock losses from which it took many years to re¬ 
cover. Even yet this division, though showing rapid increase 
of late, carries scarcely more stock than in those early years. 
1885 to 1890 , and less than in 1891 and 189 a. As regards the 
effects from growing crops, it is evident that this cannot be 
great, at all events in the Upper North, unless we take into 
account the greatly increased vigour of growth due to recently 
improved cultivation methods, and the use of fertilisers. These 
certainly tend to produce far more vigorous growth during the 
spring months, and favour later sowing. 

A not improbable factor is, however, the clearing of the 
coimtry, which improves convectional action, and therefore makes 
thunder-showers of more likely occurrence. In spite of the 
stationary or retrograde conditions of agriculture, the needs of 
stock have probably made progress in ring-barking and scrub¬ 
clearing continuous so that the area of cleared hilly country 
should be steadily increasing. 

Influanca of tha Lakaa. 

The foregoing are probable contributory factors, but the lie 
of the area of greatest rainfall improvement points distinctly to 
Lake Torrens as its chief origin. With regard to the state of 
this Lake or of L. Frome, which should share the same fortune, 
I have been able so far to get little definite information, though 
various people, some with 40 or 50 years' experience of the 
interior, most of whom were interviewed by Mr. Bromley, the 
State Meteorologist, have contributed their impressions All 
agree that Lakes Torrens and Frome are rather immense salt 
pans than true lakes, and only rarely show any extensive areas 
of water surfaces. Mr. Price, of Frome Downs, writes as follows: 
^‘There are about 20 big creeks which, after rain in Flinders 
Range, empty into Lake Frome. This water all disappears in a 
few hours after the creeks cease running. The Lake is always 
very boggy, and no animal can cross it." Lake Torrens appears 
to behave much in the same way. 

It would seem then that the water discharged from time to 
time into these depressions goes to dilute a semi-liquid mass, 
the water constituent of which being intensely salt and of high 
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specific gravity, is capable of holding in suspension, and also 
preserving much of what the creeks, when flooded, brings down. 
The rate of evaporation would naturally be influenced, by the 
amount of dilution. The lake beds could hardly remain at all 
porous, and owing to the absence of vegetation and animal life, 
either within the lake area or on the shores, the choking of the 
pores must be permanent. That is, the fine muddy particles have 
brought about the condition aimed at by the Mallee farmer who 
“puddles” his dam. Lake Eyre, being fed from such vast areas, 
is more truly a lake, and, according to Mr. Allen, of Warrina 
Station, is now fairly full, but that happens only rarely. Mr. T. 
Hogarth, who has had 50 years* experience of the district, has 
only seen the Lake filled twice during that time. It also forma 
such a boggy environment as to make the water unapproach¬ 
able under ordinary conditions. This and mirage effects make 
it hard to ascertain the state of this or any of these lakes. 


Run-off Improving. 

It seems highly probable on various grounds that both 
Torrens and Frome are now impounding much more water than 
formerly. Experiences in Victoria go to show that settlement 
is effecting great changes in the run-off from the various river 
drainages. The clearing off or killing of the timber has made 
the springs better water providers, and the destruction of the 
trees, coarse grasses, reeds, etc., on the stream banks has caused 
the channels to deepen. Forty or fifty years ago the upper 
portions of the Avoca River and its tributaries consisted of 
shallow, and often grassy, channels, connecting large, deep water 
holes, providing permanent reservoirs, and through their large 
total capacity presumably holding back very considerable quan¬ 
tities of water which otherwise would have been poured on to 
the lower plain country. These water holes provided a paradise 
tor anglers, especially school boys. They now hardly exist 
Deep gutters have been cut from pool to pool, and ^e final 
result is a thread of water, almost constant in volume, with 
scarcely a pool of sufficient magnitude to shelter a decent sized 
fish. There is, of course, some compensation id the fact that the- 
more permanent flow of the springs, the better protection from 
the sun^ and the lessened demands of riverside vegetation cause 
more water to reach the river's final destination, and I anticipate 
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that these factors are operating in connection with the lakes of 
South Australia. 

Mr. W. E. Abbott, of Wingen, New South Wales, in various 
papers read before the Royal Society of New South Wales, has 
given many emphatic proofs of the effects of ring*barking in 
increasing the flow from springs, and making permanent the 
flow of streams previously only intermittent. 

Th* Willochra Creak. 

The chief source of water supply for Lake Torrens seems to 
be the Willochra Creek, which drains a belt of country extending 
south as far as Booleroo, and north as far as Hawker, two 
stations about 70 miles apart The area of this can hardly be 
less than 2COO square miles. It is, of course, rather a dry area, 
the average annual rainfall ranging from 12 inches at Hawker, 
to 16 inches about Booleroo, but is liable to have quite a wet 
climate for months at a time. For instance, at Booleroo periods 
of six months’ duration m 1916 and 1917 gave 17 ^ and 15 
inches respectively; 5 months gave 12 inches in 1920 , and 13 
inches in 1921 ; 4 months in 1909 gave 13 inches; 3 months gave, 
in 1889 , 12 ^ inches; in 1893 , 11.6 inches; in 1908 , 10 inches, 
and so on. Hawker has similar records: 14 inches in 3 months 
in 1889 ; 13 inches in 4 months in 189 a; 15.2 inches in 5 months 
in 1916 ; 13.3 inches 111 4 months in 1917 ; 204 inches in 6 
months in 1920 ; and 14 inches in the first 5 months of 1921 . 
These are quite sufficient to turn the creek into a very con¬ 
siderable river during these periods. 

*'Run>ofr’ Rains. 

Failing actual data, I ventured on an estimate of the variations 
in the water supply of Lake Torrens, based upon the probable 
Tun-off from the Willochra Creek basin, using the rain stations 
Booleroo, Quom and Hawker. This required some assumptions 
of a very general character. The basin being well drained, I 
adopted as "run-off" falls in winter, anything over 2 inches for 
the first month, and ii} for each consecutive month following, 
and in summer 3 inches for the first month, and 2 inches for 
each following month. This probably errs on the side of 
moderation, for falls of 2 or 3 inches are not uncommon in one 
day, but at all events it provides a fairly definite scale by which 
to compare the periods. The first really wet period was from 
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1889 to 1893 , giving a total “run-off” rain of 31.0 inches. This 
was followed by a long dry spell of la years, 1894 to 1905 , giving 
only 154 inches altogether. The drought ended in 190 a, but the 
“run-off’' rains for 1903 to 1905 were small, only totalling 6.0 ' 
inches. From 1906 to 1910 , a wet period, the "run-off” was 
21 ^ inches; from 1911 to 1915 , a very dry five-year period, only 
2 4 inches; from 1916 to 1917 , two very wet years, 15.7 inches; 
from 1918 - 1919 , only 14 inches, and during 1920 , and op till 
May, 1921 , a very wet period, 17.0 inches. The lake should, 
therefore, have been large in 1894 , and, say, 1895 , in 1911 and 
1912 , and in 1918 and 1919 . At the pre.<ient time it should contain 
more water than at any time "within the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant.” 

Droughts Minimised by Evaporation from Lakes. 

In order to see if the records tend to confirm the theory that 
the evaporation from Lake Torrens is a large factor in bringing 
about the improved rainfall to south-east, or in lee of it, and 
between the lake and, say, Wentworth and Mildura, I tabulated 
the annual rainfalls at ten of the principal stations in this area, 
as well as at five to southwards, where no improvement is 
evident, and of five to northwards beyond the influence of Lakes 
Torrens and Frome as rain producers. The first (Group A) 
consists of Hawker, Warcowie, Holowiliena, Wilson, Belton, 
Paratoo, Yunta, Cavenagh, Johnburgh and Waukaringa; the 
second (Group B) of Port Augusta, Quorn, Wilmington, Arden 
Vale and Port Germein; the third (Group C) of Blinman, Bel- 
tana, Mt. Lyndhurst, Leigh's Creek and Wooltana. The per¬ 
centage departures frcmi the average rainfall during the years 
following periods of lake water accumulation were as follow: 



18M 

1896 

1911 

1912 

1018 

1919 

Qroiip A. • 

+ 19 

. > 4 

. + 7 

- +18 

- + * 

- +11 

ft B - 

+ 2 


- -22 

- +10 

- -19 

- - 8 

.. C - 

+ 1 

- +18 

. - 3 

- -16 

1 

1 

« -22 


These figures show the apparent advantage to Group A from 
lake evaporation to be very marked, and they also show that the 
gain so striking during the decade 1910-1919 could not be 
attributed to the accidental excesses of wet years. The fact that 
owing to its position, Group B should have the moat reliable- 
rainfall gives the comparison additional significance. 
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Lak* Frome. 

Thi$ lake, when full, perhaps does not cover more than half 
the area of Lake Torrens. It is, nevertheless, then a very large 
body of water with a surface of greater extent even than Port 
PbiUip Bay. It is filled from practically the same drainage area 
as L^e Torrens, and, therefore, should behave in much the 
same way. Unfortunately, there are no stations at all near it 
on the south-eastern side. About twelve miles due south from 
it, however, there is Frome Downs Head Station, which shows 
an increase of 27 per cent, for the decade 1910 - 19 , over its 
average rainfall of 5 } inches. At a radius of about 100 miles in 
a south-easterly direction are Boolcoomatta, Cockbum, Thacke- 
ringa, Broken Hill, Purnamoota, Poolamacca and Corona. These 
stations had in only two cases complete records for the period 
reviewed, but these records were capable of being “patched" 
without any large probability of error. All but one show marked 
improvements in the last ten years' rainfall, the percentages 
being respectively: + 9 , + 11 , — 5 , + 13 , + 4 , + 3 , and +23 The 
minus result was the most doubtful; but taking a mean of the 
lot, we get an average increase of 8 per cent. 

Other Systems. 

As regards the probable water accumulation in Lakes Eyre 
and Gairdner, nr in the numerous minor lake beds of South 
Australia, nothing can at present be said. Lake Gairdner i» 
probably under somewhat similar influences, but Lake Eyre 
derives its supplies from sources too remote, and an area, too 
vast to permit of any hasty generalisation. It may be noted, 
however, that in connection with all these lakes there are indica¬ 
tions of benefit during the decade 1910-1919 for alt stations 
within areas south-east from them, and to some extent to south 
and south-west from them also. This, of course, is in accord¬ 
ance with results already shown by the analyses of the rainfalls 
on the eastern and western shores of the head of Spencer Gulf. 
Both gained from the waters between, but only in the case of 
the former could any great inland gain be expected, the general 
drift of the atmosphere being eastward. 

Th« Cultivation of Eyro Poninsula. 

Reference has been made to the improved rainfall over the 
eastern half of Kangaroo Island, the southern half of Yorke 
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Peninsula, and at Waratta Vale, in the east of Eyre Peninsula. 
In view of the expanses of sea included, it might seem absurd to 
connect these areas and to attribute the rainfall increases to 
any land improvements, but it is nevertheless true that such 
would be quite in accordance with what has been already 
described for other regions. Waratta Vale lies south-east from 
an area which has undergone rapid improvement during the last 
decade. In 1890 the counties Flinders and Jervois could only 
show 23,000 acres under cultivation, and it was only in 1906 that 
loopoo was reached, but from 1910 to 1918 the average cultiva¬ 
tion acreage was over 320,000 acres. This means much clearing 
of Mallee scrub. In Yorke Peninsula, too, the increase was very 
marked, amounting to more than 200.000 over the average acre¬ 
age from 1890 to 1900, or fron* about 130,000 to 350,000 acres 
This latter has recently become, owing to the use of fertilisers 
and improved methods generally, one of the most important 
granaries of South Australia. 

Cultivation In the South-East and East 

The most rapid development in South Australian cultivation 
during recent years is in the counties Albert, Alfred, Chandos 
and Buccleuch, south of the Murray, and adjoining Victoria. 
Prior to 1908 the cultivation was almost negligible, less than 
100,000 acres altogether In 1916 their total was over 670,000 
acres Any rainfall improvement due to this would, however, 
mainly affect the adjacent Victorian Mallee areas, most of which 
are at present quite undeveloped. It is more than probable, 
however, that the improved rainfall shown about and south from 
Lake Hindmarsh is due to that. Moreover, in the recently de¬ 
veloped Mallee areas along the Murrayvalc-Ouyen line, the 
rainfall has proved better than was expected. 

Explanatory Notaa. 

The objection might be raised that the great length of the 
rain improvement strip S.E from Lake Torrens is out of all 
proportion to the area of the lake. This may be met by remem¬ 
bering that there may be many re-evaporations and re-descents 
as rain of the moisture obtained from the lake. Every moistening 
of any area helps the rain prospects for that in lee of it. Another 
point is that the hours of most active evaporation and precipi¬ 
tation are not the same. Thunderstorm rains are heaviest and 
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most frequent towards evening, and widespread rains of tropical 
origin seem to be helped by the atmospheric cooling during 
night-hours. Thus the effects of lake evaporation might be post¬ 
poned for several hours, and be first felt one or two hundred 
miles away. 



Map ihowing poreeatMe departurw of the mean rainfall of the last 
10 jrean, 1910-1919, from that of the SO year peiiod, 18SS>191i. 

Rainfall Ineongrultiaa. 


The apparently haphazard mixing of small plus and minus 
departures may often be due to difference m elevation and 
aspect of the rain stations used. For example, south from Lake 
Torrens and west from the Willochra valley is some fairly moun¬ 
tainous country on which the bulk of the rain would be caused 
by "southern" disturbances and accompanied by wind, whereas 
on the lower ground or in lee of the ranges, the r^s would be 
more of "monsoonal" type. The latter would show the influence 
of the lakes, the former might not. Then, of course, we have 
to put up with the occasional neglect of the rain guage, 
observers’ carelessness, varying faults in the exposure of the 
gauge, etc. 
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EvidanoM from Deoonnial Rainfall Maps. 

In order that the decade 1910-1919 should not have to carry 
the whole burden of proof that rainfall is affected by changes in 
the surface of the country, 1 plotted the rainfall departure in 
similar fashion for each of the three decades, making up the 
standard period. The results are most interesting and quite in 
accordance with the theory. 

1885-1894. Over the inland areas of South-eastern Australia, 
or east from a line joining Spencer Gulf, Lake Torrens and Lake 
Eyre, this was a remarkably wet decade. While this helped to 
fill the lakes in South Australia, and increased the floodings of 
the Murray and its tributaries, thus producing evaporation areas 
and increasing the rainfall in the favoured areas, the generality 
of the abundant rainfall, which was largely of direct tropical 
origin, tended to obliterate these local preferences. We can 
look, therefore, for smaller percentage gains over the areas 
usually favoured. This shows up quite well on the map. The 
following strips of country showed less gain than the country 
on cither side: (i) Along the Murrumbidgee from its junction 
with the Lachlan, almost up to Narrandera; (2) From Yarra- 
wonga to Deniliquin and Piangil, or along the upper Murray 
and Edwards; (3) From Shepparton, along the Murray to Went¬ 
worth ; (4) From Wentworth to Lake Torrens. As regards the 
river areas, this tends to confirm the reality of the rainfall 
increases shown by the isohyets on the average annual rainfall 
map to obtain along the Murray and the principal streams 
through the Western Riverina When the map was constructed, 
in 1910, this was regarded as a freak result, llie actual percent¬ 
age departures from average are as follows. Beginning with the 
plain country north of the Murrumbidgee, and ending with the 
Victorian plain country south from the Murray River we get: 
Plains (northern) -1-28, Murrumbidgee River +19, Plain +24, 
Edwards and Murray River (upper) +zo. Plains +23, Murray 
River (lower) +17, Plains (Victoria) +24. 

For tlie decade the greatest percentage increases are over the 
north-west and central plain country of New South Wales, where 
some reach 40 per cent. The dominantly tropical origin of the 
rains is obvious. 

Stations along the Darling from Pooncarie to Wilcannia show 
very consistent increases of over 30 per cent., which may have 
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been partly due to the filling of the rarely filled lake system along 
the Darling. 

1895-19CX4. Drought was predominant during this decade, 
and tropical influences on the whole ineffective. The very severe 
three years’ drought which began in July, 1895, must have dried 
up the moisture in the lake beds, and there was no appreciable 
run-off to renew it until 1903. This being so, we should look 
for the area partially dependent upon the lakes for its rainfall 
to show the greatest deficiencies during this period. This is 
shown very well, the minus isopleths for this decade showing 
much the same contouring as the plus for 1910-1919. This 
reversal is even riiown along the southern and south-eastern 
borders of the Mallee, which is at it ought to be, the Mallee still 
being largel> wilderness or unimproved. 

1905-1914. This being a transition period, both for agricul¬ 
tural development and lake storage, its isopleths do not stand 
out as those for 1910-1919, but nmilar tendencies are strikingly 
shown. The agricultural progress of Eyre Peninsula is 
apparently reflected in rising rainfall to south-east of the areas, 
that is, on the foot of Yorke Peninsula and the eastern end of 
Kangaroo Island; the Western Wimmera is gaining by the clear¬ 
ing and cultivation of the South Australian Mallee across the 
border; and the rainfall from Wentworth to Lake Torrens is 
distinctly on the up grade. 

It supplies, moreover, another exceedingly neat proof of the 
effectiveness of the floodings from the Murray River system in 
increasing the rainfall on the river flats, the rainfall isopleths over 
the Riverina and northern Victoria, which were minus, giving an 
almost exact copy of those for the wet decade, 1885-1894, which 
of course were plus. 

All three decades thus bring their evidence to support in 
various ways the theory that the rainfall is largely affected by 
local influences. The ct^ncidences in areas affected are very 
striking. 

Another point made clear is that the decennial rainfall oscilla- 
tiuns are far greater east from the South Australian lake system 
than west of it, which is itself fairly strong evidence that the 
variation in the lake supplies is a large disturbing factor. The 
figures also suggest for inland New South Wales a rainfall 
dependence upon previous downpours in Queensland, and 
especially those tending to fill Lake Eyre. 
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The following table shows the decennial rainfall variations 
at two groups of stations, one on the western, the other on 
the eastern side of the lake system:— 


Wsarkw Obow. 

1885 

Co 

1884. 

1895 

to 

1904 


1914. 


1910 

to 

1919. 

Oodn«d»tta - 

+a 

-1 


-4 


-15 

Anna Creek 

+0 

-S 


+» 


-9 

WUUam Creek 

-10 





-It 

Stuart's Creek 

+« 

-14 


+« 


-1 

Aroocma 


-3 


-2 


-5 

Coondambo - 

-1-1 

-9 


+s 


+3 

Means 

-t-1 

-6 

- 

+4 

- 

-7 


1885 

1896 


1905 


1910 

SAsrnif OBotTF. 

to 

to 


to 


to 


1894 

1904 


1914. 


1910. 

Waroowie 

+11 

-^19 


+8 



Holowibena • 

+ 13 

-25 


+ 13 

. 


Belton 

+ u 

— 24 


+ 10 



Paratoo 

+ 1» 

-32 


+ 13 



Prorae Downs 

+ 14 

-31 


+ 18 

. 


Cfwkbum 

+ 31 

-20 


-1 



Means 

+15 

-25 


+ 10 

- 



Soasonal Forecasting. 

The effect on this cannot be ignored, since well-filled lakes 
are a guarantee that for a few years, two at least, the climate of 
the areas south-east from them will be greatly ameliorated— 
this can be taken account of by farmers and pastorahsts, the 
latter more especially. For example, whatever the severity of 
any general drought over south-eastern Australia during the 
next two years, its effects should be distinctly alleviated over a 
large area south-east from Lakes Torrens and Frome, as well 
as over all northern Victoria, and some of the Riverina. 

General Deduotione. 

The strength of the preceding reasoning lies, of course, in the 
general and striking accordance of the results obtained. Taken 
in conjunction with Victorian experience, these are so numerous 
that the case for definite rainfall improvements due to local 
sources may be regarded as definitely proved. It is the evidence 
we accept to demonstrate the rainfall effects of rising ground 
proximity to the ocean, prevailing winds, etc., for which we do 
not need many years’ records. This solves the problem of what 
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■hould be done to rcTive the "dead heart of Auatraha." Without 
any far-seeing policy or consciously-directed effort on our part^ 
it is probable that the great inland lakes will gradually store 
more and more water; but surely the process is worth hastening. 
For example, it might even be worth while to keep Lake Torrens 
at least partially supplied from Spencer Gulf. An improvement 
of 20 per cent, in the rainfall of 20,000 sxjuare miles of country 
is worth much money, a practical example of which is to hand> 
The counties Granville, Hanson, Herbert and Lytton, which 
form only a part of the improved rainfall area under discussion, 
in 1918 carried 387,000 sheep and nearly 11,000 cattle and 4000- 
horses, numbers practically equal to those of 1891, the record 
stock year for Australia. 

8torag« Gains from Clearing. 

The preceding study teaches two important lessons. One is 
that the clearing away of the forest covering from the whole of 
our hilly areas, at all events, of those portions of the inland 
foothills and mountain slopes in any way suitable for pasturage, 
is distinctly beneficial, not only to its stock-carrying capacity, 
but to inland climatic conditions as well, inasmuch as it greatly 
increases the amount and constancy of the flow of the rivers It 
thus releases from day to day for storage in inland lakes and 
reservoirs vast quantities of water which otherwise would be 
thrown into the mountain atmosphere, and to a large extent 
cross the hills, eastwards and southwards, without condensation, 
and so escape. A reason for thinking this is that the transpira¬ 
tion and evaporation from the leaves of the upland trees must be 
little or none during the times of atmospheric saturation, but 
are probably most vigorous during the bright sunshine and 
drier air of the anticyclonic periods. This seems contrary to the 
behaviour of the drought-resistant vegetation of the plains, which 
has to adapt itself to extreme conditions, but it is not really so. 
By mountain vegetation, more especially that of Victoria and 
New South Wales, the strain of drought and heat is rarely felt 
and so definite drought resistance is not often called for; whereas 
saturated air is a rare experience to the Mallee eucalypts and 
their fellow strugglers, and heat and aridity so often have to be 
endured that transpiration, if not checked, would exceed tho 
powers of their roots to make good. From ^e former, evapora¬ 
tion is inopportune, both in time and place—from the latter in 
time. 
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NMd for tt National PoHoy. 

The other is that every facility should be given to settlers to 
make payable use of our remoter inland areas, even to the extent 
X)f national financial, and other sacrifices, recognising that this 
occupation of the interior is a rare way of ameliorating the 
climate for the rest of the continent or, at all events, for all those 
areas in lee of the outpost belt. Obvious methods are, of course, 
the adoption of some zone system for railway fares and freights, 
and the establishment of the greatest water schemes the conti¬ 
nent is capable of. The addition of four or five inches of rain to 
the average annual rainfall of our dry areas, especially if the 
addition were maintained during drought periods, would mean 
multiplying their value by ao at least. 

It IS evident, too, that the further inland the water can be 
ktored or utilised, the more extensive will the area benefited 
climatically be. 

Tropical Origin of Inland Raino. 

Keeping Lake Torrens full would evidently help to keep Lake 
Frome full also, the latter draining a very large proportion of 
the country benefiting. If we consider the origin of these inland 
rains, and the processes at work in their production, this state¬ 
ment will prove not so extravagant as it seems at first sight. 
The mapping of the daily departure from nornoal of the minimum 
temperatures at all stations over the northern half of the con¬ 
tinent shows that practically all the inland rains are of tropical 
origin. That is, rain never falls, say, in the neighborhood of 
Lake Frome without previous evidence of a drift towards this 
legion of a body of relatively warm, moist air from some 
northerly point, most often, presumably, from the north-west. 
Condensation is usually the result of latitudinal cooling, and may 
take place without the assistance of any storm developments, 
though it most often occurs in the north-eastern front of “south¬ 
ern” disturbances which naturally accelerate the southward 
drift of the air in front of their troughs. It is occasionally helped 
too by what appears to be displacement upwards of this warm 
air by the cold, dry air of an anticycltmic system moving inland 
from some point south of west. But whatever the outside 
accelerating influences, it is certain that evaporation from any 
considerable body of water in the path of this southward-moving 
air will have a powerful effect in deciding where and when 
precipitation shall begin. Assuming, say, that we have, as these 
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minimtim temperature departures so often show, a wide flow of 
air coming inland from the neighborhood of Wyndham or Port 
Darwin, this may carry its water vapour without much addition 
from the dry plains beneath for perhaps 2000 miles before it 
shows by its cloud production that through gradual cooling 
the limit of its moisture-holding capacity is nearly reached. 
Precipitation may not begin till the Murray is reached, or even 
the highlands of the Divide, but it might begin considerably 
earlier, and perhaps two or three hundred miles further inland if 
it encountered the disturbing effect of buoyant, moist air rising 
from such a source as L. Eyre or L. Torrens. That is, for 
large inland areas, the influence of the lake evaporation helps 
to determine not only the amount of rain, but perhaps more often 
whether there shall be some rain or none. In a sense it may be 
partly a question as to when and where “the tap is to be turned 
on. 


Auatralia’s Inoraating Aridity—a Partial Cauaa. 

In these papers, reference has already been made to 
the different ways in which vegetation may affect rain* 
fall. It has first been shown that the substitution of growing 
cereal crops or grass for Mallee scrub causes a marked increase 
in the rainfall of the districts in lee of the improved area, 
especially in spring. Then irrigation was proved to show some 
similar effects. And now I have been able to show greater 
effects still, from the recently increased water storages in the 
great lakes of South Australia, the benefits being almost on a 
continental scale. For the increasing lake water storage, the 
changing character of the natural drainage channels, and the 
lessening of the water demands of the forest covering under 
pastoral occupation have been shown to be important factors. 
We may now logically apply these results to the solution of a 
larger problem. 

The early settlers in the eastern interior of this continent 
found inland perennial vegetation to consist first of a belt of 
vigorous growing trees with abundant foliage occupying the 
more elevated upland regions; next on the foothills and adjacent 
plains the hardier types of the same with smaller leaf surface; 
then further inland stunted and distmctly drought-resistant 
types, such as Malice eucalypts, bulboaks (casuarinas), etc.; and 
further inland still, under severer conditions, salt bush, blue 
bush, etc. 
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Now it is more than probable that in the struggle for existence 
our perennial vegetation has been its own undoing. The very 
means it has been compelled to take for its own protection 
have made the climatic environment progressively worse. 
Whether distinctly drought-resistant or not, it must regulate 
transpiration so that it is never unduly accelerated with the result 
that the hot spells leading up to rainy conditions find inadequate 
response in evaporation from the country beneath, while the 
comparative coolness of the shaded land surface helps to prevent 
convectional action and lessen the frequency of thunder-showers. 
Moreover, the blocking of the water channels and the prevention 
of erosion, the drying of the subsoil, and consequent lessened 
flow from springs owing to the large moisture requirements of 
the trees all tend to hold the water up against the eastern moun¬ 
tain slopes, where its evaporation is comparatively ineffective in 
rain production, and away from the depressions in the interior 
where its evaporation would be most effective in rain production. 
Hence the increasing dryness of the interior and the gradual 
contraction of the belt of perennial vegetation towards the inland 
slopes and foothills. 

It therefore follows that pastoral occupation must be assisting 
to reverse the process of dessication. The destruction of the 
forest trees in the more favoured belts, and the substitution of 
grass and annuals for the more drought-resistant trees, and even 
for the scrub and herbage perennial growths inland, are aids in 
the local production of rain, while the firming of the surface soil 
and the formation of tracks to water by stock help to make 
surface drainage better. Then the tapping of artesian and sub- 
artesian water supplies, though probably only a minor influenccr 
must help to increase atmospheric vapour supplies and tend to 
rain production. Much injury is in parts unfortunately being 
done to the fine surface soil covering of the plains, but where the 
plough is used this is arrested. 

The filling of Lake Eyre though a most attractive proposition, 
is perhaps an impracticable one, but water storage and irrigation 
for large portions of the north-western and western divisions of 
New South Wales seem possible, and if carried out whole¬ 
heartedly, would surely have beneficial results to the inland 
climate of that State almost incalculably great The addition of 
two inches of rain annually seems quite possible, and that would 
carry wheat cultivation westwards to the Darling River. 
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Art. Xlll. —The Devdopment of Ejidoaperm in Oereala. 
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(With 0 Teat HgiuM.) 

[BmuI Uth Oetobw. IMl]. 

The early stag-es of endosperm development are accurately 
described in the text-books and other publications dealings with 
the subject; but it is assumed that the process of free cell- 
formation, by which the first layer of endosperm arises, is 
continued throughout the development of the seed, and that 
all the endosperm cells are formed by the developnsent of cell- 
walls around the nuclei that lie freely in the protoplasm of the 
embryo-sac. The earlier stages in the development of the 
endosperm of Burmannia—a monocotyledon comparable with 
the cereals in endosperm development—^have been described by 
Ernst and Bernard (i). They have shown that the nuclei formed 
by the division of the first endosperm nucleus, do not become 
immediately enclosed in cell-walls, but they line the embryo-sac., 
and later cell-walls develop between them. From this stage 
Ernst and Bernard did not trace the method of endospernt 
development any further; they apparently took for granted 
that all the endosperm was formed in a similar manner. 

The mature grains of cereals agree in the main points of 
structure, having the bulk of the endosperm composed of large 
cells filled with starch grains, and a peripheral layer, or layers- 
in the case of barley, containing no starch, but protein material 
in the form of aleurone grains. These cells also contain large 
nuclei, whereas the nuclei of the inner cells are much dis¬ 
organised. 

In a paper—^The Endophytic Fungus of Lolium—published 
in the proceedings of the Royal Society of Victoria, Dr. 
McLennan (a) has described the outer layer of the endosperm 
of Lolium temulentum as an endospermic cambium, which la 
active only on its inner surface, where it cuts off brick-shaped 
cells which assume an approximately spherical form as they 
attain their adult sise. They remain thin-walled and constitute 
th^ starchy endosperm. As the grain approaches maturity, the 
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outer layer ceases to divide, but it persists in the seed as the 
aleurone layer. Even when the cells of this layer are resting, 
and have become filled with reserve food, their nuclei remain 
large and intact. At this stage the walls of the aleurone cells 
become considerably thickened, and this supports the cambium 
theory, since cambial cells entering on a period of rest show 
thickenings on their walls which are either partly or wholly 
removed when such a layer recommences ita activities. 

I have attempted here to trace the development of the 
aleurone layer and the starchy endosperm in the more common 
cereals, and to show whether the starchy endosperm is 
developed from the aleurone layer or not; that is, to prove 
whether the aleurone layer is really an cndospermic cambium 
or not, 

' The ovules of barley, wheat and oats were taken at various 
stages of development, and fixed in either Carnoy’s or Bouin’s 
fixing solutions. Considerable difficulty was experienced in 
fixing the oat g^'ains, owing to the hairy nature of the pericarp, 
which prevented the fixing solution from penetrating the seed. 
An attempt to fix some seeds under reduced atmospheric 
pressure was not any more successful, since the more volatile 
constituents of the fixing solutions tended to vaporise under 
the reduced pressure, and so pass out of the solution. The 
only way to ensure rapid and complete penetration of the fixing 
solution is to pierce the seed-coat, and even then the inner 
endosperm of ripe grains generally breaks in cutting. Micro¬ 
tome sections were cut of the grains embedded in paraffin, and 
the sections were stained with Haidenhain’s Iron Haematoxylin 
as it rendered the nuclei in mitosis very distinct. In all three 
cases the development was found to be practically identical, 
except that the ripe barley grain hat.—as is well-known—an 
aleurone layer several cells deep, whereas wheat and oats have 
a single layer only. In the **Annals of Botany,” Miss Brenchley 
has publi riled two papers describing the earlier stages in the 
development of the grains of wheat and barley (3) and (4). They 
show how the first endospermic nuclei are formed by the 
division of the secondary nucleus of the embryo-sac, but the 
later stages in the endosperm development are not described. 

• A longitudinal section of a young ovary is shown in Text 
Fig. I.; it is not cut directly through the centre of the seed so 
that the embryo does not appear In the section. In the cMtre 
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of the embryo-sac are the first-formed endospermic nuclei, 
which have been formed from the secondary nucleus after fertili¬ 
sation. These appear as a group of free nuclei lying in the 
protoplasm! of the embryo-sac. This, according to Goebel, 



Text Fiaoai I. 

Loagitadlasl leetloa of young orur/ of Inwloy aftor fortiUaatioa. 
i—Fint oiidoapormio nnoloL 
B—Kvoallnt. 

C—Ovular lutog aa onto. 

D—Yf all of ovary—later perioaip. 
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occurs in all monocotyledons' and most of the dicotyledons 
Some of the nuclei later pass to the walls of the embryo-sac^ 
where they form a single hmng layer (Text Fig II) Portions 
of the protoplasm around the walls each containing a nucleus^ 
are cut off by cell walls, so that the embryo sac becomes hned 
by a single layer of cells This section is also cut to one side of 
the ovarv so that the embrvo is not showing 
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Conteats of embijro *m of barley soon after fertiliaation 
A—Group of large raonolate noolei in eml 170 eac 
B—Wall of aae lined by proto^asm and nuidei 


A typical section through an oat gram in a later stage of 
development than the preceding sections is shown in Text Fig 
III One nucleus of the outer layer of endosperm cells is 
undergoing mitosis and there are also two resting nuclei of 
the same layer apparent After the nuclei divide transverse 
cell walls are formed between them and the inner cells do not 
as a rule divide again but they enlarge considerably and become 
filled with starch The nucleus of the outer cell remains large 
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and retains its power of dividing until the gram is almost 
mature Aleurone grains then appear in the cells of the outer 



lUT SlOVU Ill 
J rmuTerM MotMa of oat grain 

B—En loapeni lo eaabiiun ahowa two reatiag anoUi and ono in mitoaia 
A— Dagraeratiog oella of walla of Vfwej 

layer The starch of the endosperm of oats is not in the form 
of grains as in wheat and barley, but appears as rounded groups 
Each group is made up of a number of centres, of which there 
appear to be more in the older than in the younger groups, but 
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It IS possible that the number of centres is the same m all of 
the groups and oi ly show up clearly when starch is deposited in 
the 

Occasionally nuclei arc to be foun 1 dividing in the endosperm 
two or three cells below the actively dividing surface layer 
(Text Fig IV) This is not inconsistent with the idea of a 
cambium as cells formed from a cambium frequently divide 



Tnr Fiavai IV 

Tranivene Motion of yo oat grain ohow n. ole of fiivt and Moond 

layer* n m toa ■ 


again In the endosperm of barley binucleate cells sometimes 
occur (Text Fig V) and it is possible that after the original 
nucleus divi led the two daughter nuclei he close together in the 
cell and are prevented from separating by the presence of 
starch which soon becomes deposited in the ceU This also 
would prevent the formation of a new cell wall thus giving a 
single binucleate cell 
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A later stage in the development of the barley gram is 
illustrated by Text h ig VI it shows the transition of the surtace 



TazT i*ioi 7 Ba VI 
InuiiTeiM Beetum of barloy grain 
A Ontor diTldlng lajora of ondoapenn 
B—Starchy andoaporm oalla J>—Taata 

C—Penoarp h —Kema ni of nnoallua 
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layers of the endosperm from a dividing cambium to the resting 
condition of the adult g^in when the cambial cells become 
packed with aleurone grains to form the aleurone layer Another 
section of a barley gram at about the same stage of development 



Obbqn* Motion of bsrioy gnln 

A—Dogoaerat ag wall of orsiy 
B—Bemaliu of niioollw 
C—Diridiag nucUua 

as Text Fig VI but which has been cut obliquely and is more 
highly magnified is shown in Text Fig VII Ihe distinction 
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“between the dividing cambial layer and the general endosperm is 
not so well marked but the details of cell division are clear 
in the outer layer which appears several cells deep owing to 
the obliqueness of the section 

Surrounding the endosperm there is a single layer of large 
cells the contents of which have practically disappeared this 
IS the remains of the nucellus ( 5 ) which has been displaced and 
absorbed by the developing endosperm It appears as a layer of 
disorganising cells in the young gram hut has disappeared when 
the grain is ripe Bevond this there is a layer of silica which 



A 


6 


IsxT liaoBs Vlll 
r snirene teetion of npe OBt gnuB 
A—Single eleuroae layer 
B—Endoeperm 


was probabl) deposited in the outer wall of the embryo sac— 
this forms the so called testa which is not really a seed coat 
since it IS devoid of any cellular structure 
The ovar) wall contained starch which was absorbed by the 
embryo dunng its development (Text Fig VI) As the starch 
-is used the cells become empty and the nuclei can be seen in 
process of degeneration Later the cell walls thicken and 
-develop into the pericarp of the npe grain The final stages 
-where the resting cambium appears as the aleurone layer are 
ishown in a transverse section of an oat grain (Text Fig VIII), 
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and of a barley grain (Text Fig. IX.). With the exception of 
occasional cases in which dividing nuclei occur just beneath the 
superficial cambial layer, no cell divisions take place in the 
starchy portion of the endosperm, which is entirely derived 
from segment cells cut off from the cambium. 



Tnr Fiovss IX 

TnuuTena saotion of ripe barley grain 

A—Fanoarp 
B—Testa 

C—Aleurone layer ssTeral oella deep 
D—Endosperm (atarob) 

The fact that the aleurone la>er differs from the starchy 
endosperm in being a resting layer, enables us to understand 
several of its peculuritics. Thus Steward (6) has shown that 
the removal of the aleurone layer from the endosperm leads 
to a marked fall in the output of carbon dioxide by the grain, 
and indicates approximately the comparatively large share of 
the total respiratory output that is due to the aleurone layer. 
Injury to the seed alone would tend to cause an increased 
respiratory activity manifested as a wound reaction. Although 
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the cells of this layer are packed with aleurone grains, they 
also contain large, well-defined nuclei and a quantity of proto¬ 
plasm. The nuclei of the starch-containing cells of the endosperm 
are partly disorganised and the cells contain very little proto¬ 
plasm. The greater respiratory activity of the aleurone layer 
may be accounted for if it is to be regarded as a resting cambial 
layer. 

It has also been demonstrated that there is present in the 
outer layers of the endosperm of wheat, rice and other cereals, a 
substance the deficiency of which causes polyneuritis in birds 
and Beri-Beri in man ( 7 ). Funk gave to this substance the 
name vitamine, and supposed it to be contained in cells rich 
in protein. It is found in the tissue of the embryo of cereals^ 
as well as in the aleurone layer, but it is deficient in the starchy 
endosperm. Since vitamines arc usually especially associated 
with growing tissues, it is not surprising to find that in this 
layer—a resting cambial layer—they should be especially abun¬ 
dant, whereas in endosperm cells derived from it, which degen¬ 
erate into starchy receptacles, vitamines should be deficient or 
absent. 

Brown and Morris ( 8 ) advanced the view, from their experi¬ 
ments, that the amylaceous endosperm of Granineae represented 
a "dead storehouse of reserve material.” This conclusion does 
not refer to the endosperm as a whole, but only to the amylifer- 
ous cells, the possibility of the aleurone cells possessing vitality 
being left open. Habcrlandt ( 9 ) regarded the aleurone layer as 
a glandular digestive organ 

The following table, taken from the report of a committee of 
the Royal Society of London, indicates that there are vitamines 
present in the whole grain of the cereals, but the flour which 
is obtained after milling contains no vitamines, as they are re¬ 
moved with the aleurone layer. 

VlTAKlKn IN PbAMTS. 

PUnt. 

Wheat and whole grain 
of oereaU 

White wheat floor - 
Comflonr 
PtiUahed rioe 
Malted barley 


ht nlaN* A 
(Antlnofaiyo) 

+ 

0 

0 

u 

+ 


Pkt-Mtabtoll 
(Anttnaiirlftlo 
(Anti Bwl Btri) 

+ 

0 

0 

0 

+ 


UnrtnbU C 
AflUMorbutio 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+ + 
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Summary. 

(1) The first formed endospermic cells of cereals are derived 
from the secondary nucleus of the embryo-sac. 

(2) The nuclei so formed pass to the walls of the embryo- 
sac, when they form a lining layer. Later the nuclei become 
■enclosed by cell walls, so that the embryo-sac is lined by a 
single layer of cells. 

(3) The lining layer of the embryo-sac assumes the character 
of a cambium, which produces segment cells only on its inner 
surface. 

(4) The segment cells formed by the division of the cambial 
cells enlarge, remain thin-walled, and become packed with 
starch, to form the starchy endosperm. 

‘ (5) After the cells of the endospermic cambium have ceased 
to divide, they become filled with aleurone grains and the cell- 
Avalls thicken. It then forms the aleurone layer. 

( 6 ) The greater respiratory activity of the aleurone layer and 
the presence of vitamines in it are the natural results of its 
being a resting cambium. 

(7) Whether it can be awakened to further activity during 
germination remains for future investigation. 

The foregoing research was carried out in the Botanical 
Department of Melbourne University, under the direction of 
Professor Ewart, and represents the work done as Caroline 
Kay Scholar. 
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Art. XIV. —Pretent and ProbaUe Future Diriribution of 
Wheat, Sheep and Cattle in Auetiulia. 

Bt R. O. THOMAS, B.Ag.So, Dopt. of Agrionitara, Viotorio. 
(CommnnloAted bj A. E. V. Biohordaon, M A, B.8o) 

(With S Tost Figont) 

[Bmd 10 th Norenbor, 1021] 


Australia being essentially an agricultural and pastoral 
country, it was thought that considerable interest would attach 
to any method which would graphically and accurately represent 
the distribution throughout the continent of the units of the main 
primary industries; further, that such might give some insight 
into the possibilities of extending the various industries beyond 
their present boundaries, and the direction in which such exten¬ 
sion is likely to take place With this object in view the accom¬ 
panying maps were prepared, showing the distnbution of the 
units of the three pnncipal primary industries—^viz, sheep, cattle 
and wheat—in Australia (referring here and in all statistics to 
the continent of Australia, excluding Tasmania). The method 
adopted has been to represent a certain number of head of stock, 
or acres of wheat, by a dot placed on the map as near as possible 
to their situation, as indicated by official statistics; this gives a 
more accurate representation of the distribution than can be ob¬ 
tained by differential shading or coloring. Each dot represents 
respectively 5000 acres of wheat, 10^000 head of sheep, and 1000 
head of cattle; these quotas are small enough to show a rela¬ 
tively sparse distribution, yet without showing too great an area 
where the dots run together, and no differentiation can be shown 
in the areas of concentration of the respective units. The statis¬ 
tics used were those for the year 1918-19, being the latest typical 
season for which details of all the States were available at the 
time the work was commenced. Similar maps have been pre¬ 
pared by the United States Department of Agriculture, but it is 
hoped that so far as Australia is concerned those now published 
are not only based on later records, but more accurately repre¬ 
sent the actual distribution of the units throughout the country. 
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Embodied in the maps is also meteorological data relating to 
rainfall and temperature, which is necessary for adequate con¬ 
sideration of the factors affecting the present distribution and 
probable extension of the industries. The data given consist of 
various isotherms (i e., lines of equal average mean annual tem¬ 
perature) .with the s, to, 20, 30, 40 and 60 inch isohyets (i.e., 
lines of average annual rainfall), in the case of the two stock 
maps; and for the wheat map, the 5, 7.5, to, 15 and ao inch lines 
of winter rainfall, or more strictly the rainfall during the growing 
period of the crop, i.e., April to October, inclusive. 

Acknowledgment is here made to the Government Statists of 
the various States and the Department of Home and Territories 
for the furnishing of the statistics necessary to the work, and to 
the Commonwealth Meteorological Bureau for meteorological 
data used. 

Wheat. 

The total area sown to wheat for grain and hay in Austraho, 
for the season 1918-19, was 9,647,433 acres, and of this total New 
South Wales contributed 3,227,374, South Australia 2,571,208, 
Victoria 2488,810, Western Australia 1,336,502, and Queensland 
23,539 acres. This area represented approximately 3 5 per cent 
of the total area that year sown to wheat throughout the world. 
Until the last four seasons, which have shown a decline due to 
abnormal labour and marketing conditions, there had been a 
steady expansion of wheat-growing in Australia, her production 
increasing from 1.6 per cent, of that of the world in 1906-07, 
to 4.8 per cent, in 1916-17, and it is hoped to show that there 
is ample room for this extension to continue. 

Considering the distribution of the area shown by the map 
(Plate I.), the most striking feature is the very limited extent of 
the wheat-growing country. There is, indeed, a distinct wheat 
belt forming a crescent-shaped area some distance inland from, 
and approximately parallel to, the south-eastern coast line, 
approaching and broken by the coast line as the latter turns 
northwards along South Australia, and continued again as a 
similar belt back from the south-western* coast of Western 
Australia. 

The factors limiting the distribution of the wheat acreage may 
be classed under two heads—natural and political or economic. 
The chief natural factors are the soil and climatic conditions of 
rainfall and temperature. The soil within any climatic region 
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will vary widely in fertility, but it ia safe to say that, within the 
regions to be indicated as suitable, and not yet used for wheat 
production, though there are areas of low soil fertility, there are 
many thousands of acres of which the soil is eminently suited to 
the growth of wheat. As regards the other two factors, rainfall 
and temperature, the rainfall both in its total amount and 
incidence in respect to the growing period of wheat, is far the 
more important Temperature, in fact, can be almost disregarded 
as a limiting factor; there is no extensive area of cultivable land 
in Australia which is actually too cold for the growth of wheat, 
though in our colder districts other conditions combine to make it 
less profitable to grow wheat than other crops. Similarly, though 
wheat is not grown north of the 70 deg. isotherm, there is a 
considerable area north of this line climatically similar to the 
wheat-growing areas of India.^ Here, again, it is the question 
of the degree of profitableness as compared with other agricul¬ 
tural and pastoral pursuits under our present conditions of 
development, rather than temperature, which limits the exten¬ 
sion of the wheat area in a northerly direction. At the same time 
there is evidently an optium condition of temperature for wheat 
in Australia, for practically the whole of the area sown to wheat 
is situated between the 60 and 65 deg. F. isotherms, there being 
a marked coincidence between the 60 deg isotherm and the 
southern limit of the wheat belt. 

Considering the distribution of acreage in relation to the 
more important factor of rainfall, the rain of importance to 
wheat is that falling during the growing period of the crop, i.c., 
April-October, inclusive, the rain falling during the summer 
being largely lost by evaporation, and also sometimes tending 
to reduce the wheat yield by causing lodging of the crop and the 
spread of rust Therefore the lines of rainfall shown are those 
for this period. It is seen that practically all our wheat is now 
grown between the lines of 7.5 and 15 inches of winter rainfall. 
In Western Australia there is certainly a considerable area 
between the 15 and 20 inch lines, but here settlement is so sparse 
that more intensive agriculture has not yet pushed the wheat 
belt back into its true sphere in the dr> farming regions. In 
South Australia, Victoria and New South Wales, the 15-inch line 
corresponds ver> closely with the southern boundar> of the 
wheat belt, this line approximately separating the dry farming 
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area from the closer settlement country where more intensive 
farming is possible. The lo-inch line of winter rainfall has 
usually been regarded as the safe limit for wheat growing, but 
in South Australia and Victoria wheat is gro w n over a very 
considerable area inside this line, extending to, and even passing 
the 7.5-inch line. The wheat-growing districts about Edeowie 
and Morgan in South Australia, and immediately south of 
Mildura in Victoria, are beyond the 7.5-inch line of winter 
rainfall; while between the 10 and 7.5-inch lines are the older 
settled Mallee districts of Veitch, Ouyen and Swan Hill, where 
wheat growing has been an established and successful industry 
for over 10 years. It can be fairly assumed then that country 
having a winter rainfall of somewhat under 7 5 inches, of relia¬ 
bility equal to that in the areas indicated, and an average tem¬ 
perature not greatly above that of these areas, is capable of 
growing wheat under our present methods of cultivation and 
economic conditions of price of wheat, land and labour. In New 
South Wales the lo-inch line has not yet been passed, and it 
would seem that in the northern portion of the State it does 
indicate the probable limit of the wheat belt. The greater varia¬ 
bility of the rainfall, and the higher temperature, causing 
increased loss by evaporation, make a given average rainfall less 
efficient in crop production here, than a similar amount in the 
cooler and more reliable rainfall areas in the southern portion 
of the State. 

It is difficult, indeed, to indicate the ultimate inland limits 
of the wheat belt in Australia, for with improved, drought- 
resistant varieties, and better methods of cultivation, new areas 
are being brought under crop which but a few years previously 
it was thought impossible to successfully cultivate. This in¬ 
creasing efficiency will, it is hoped, continue. But even with our 
present knowledge there is ample room for expansion before 
what may be termed the probable limits of the wheat belt in the 
more immediate future are reached. The line shown thus; 
■—X—X—, is an arbitrary line, indicating what appears, from 
climatic considerations, to be such probable limit, and it is seen 
to enclose immense tracts beyond the present limits of develop¬ 
ment. Commencing on the lo-inch winter rainfall line, south 
of Shark's Bay, W.A., where the variability of the rainfall, is too 
great to warrant an extension of the 7.5-inch line, it passes west 
beyond the 7.5 line, as the more reliable rainfall along the 
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•outhern coast is reached. In this State akme we see a vast 
area of country awaiting exploitation, the greater portion of it 
having a winter rainfall equal in reliability and total amount to 
the well-developed wheat belt in Victoria. Along the west coast 
of South Australia this reliability of rainfall still holds, and here 
again might be expected a development beyond the y.S-inch 
line, as has already occurred in the regions of less reliable rainfall 
about Edeowie. Passing over the extension of the belt north of 
Spencer’s Gulf, the line turns southwards and runs somewhat 
north of the Murray, and approximately parallel to the 7.5-inch 
line to about Ivanhoe, N.S.W., enclosing the immense tract of 
fertile Riverina country. Thence the line passes north-east 
beyond the lo-inch line, and north to St. Lawrence on the 
Queensland coast. As previously stated, the greater variability 
and higher temperature make the actual rainfall less effective 
than in the southern areas; hence this marked departure from the 
7.5-inch line. As to the probable northerly limits of the belt, 
although there is a considerable area shown with a sufficient 
winter rainfall, and where wheat can doubtless be grown, yet 
it seems unlikely that any considerable amount will be grown 
north of the Darling Downs, the high temperature, ample 
rainfall, and its summer incidence combining to make wheat less 
profitable than other crops. 

The present wheat belt, as shown, extends over an area of 
some 134 million acres, of which only one acre in fifteen, or a 
total of nearly eight million acres was under wheat in 1918-19. 
Since none of this is mduntainous country, and wheat is every¬ 
where the principal crop, it might be expected that the area at 
present sown will be about trebled before this belt is utilised to 
anything like its full capacity. But, apart from this area, there 
is in the probable wheat belt indicated further inland an area 
of some 138 million acres. Assuming that this area can be 
developed only to the same extent as at present obtains in the 
Victorian Mallee, which is indeed a reasonable assumption when 
it is remembered that ao years ago the advisability of abandon¬ 
ing the Mallee for settlement was seriously considered, and that 
even now but a relatively small portion of it is developed to ang 
extent, this area would Aen carry a population of some 570,000, 
or people per square mile. 

Aggregating the two areas, we have a wheat belt of over a 6 a 
million acres. Of this we might ultimately expect at least 4» 

s 
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million acres under crop each year; thi«, with an average yield of 
lo bushels per acre, would give at least 400 million bushels 
annually, which, at the present Australian rate of consumption 
per head of population, and deducting the necessary quantity 
required for seed, would supply flour sufficient for the require¬ 
ments of over 50 millions of people. It is not to be thought that 
even this is considered thfe limit of our possibilities as a wheat- 
producing country. It is a conservative estimate of the possible 
production from this area only, based on a low proportion of 
land under crop and a low average yield per acre. In the closer 
settlement country, wheat can be grown in rotation with other 
crops under conditions of intensive agriculture; the acreage 
sown in these areas would not approach that of the wheat belt, 
but with a higher average yield per acre the production would 
be appreciable. 

It is clearly evident that the factors determining the present 
actual limits of the wheat belt are economic and not natural ones. 
The limits on the coastal side of the belt are determined by 
questions of profit in competition with other crop and live stock 
industries; inland, practically in all cases by transport facilities. 
The most striking instance of this is in the undeveloped areas 
of Mallee land on either side of the Ouyen-Murra3rville railway 
line. Again, the decided boundary in South Australia and New 
South Wales where the wheat belt stops at the Murray River, 
coincident with the limits of railway facilities. We have a long 
way to go in extending this, the chief present economic limit to 
the development of the wheat industry, before we approach the 
natural boundaries indicated above. 

8hMp. 

In the year under consideration, the sheep population of Aus¬ 
tralia numbered some 85,194,503, and of these New South Wales 
claims 37 » 38 i 374 > Queensland 18,330,985, Victoria 15,773,903, 
Western Australia 7,183,747, South Australia 63 a 5 ,i 8 ^ and 
Northern Territory R811 head. This number represents approxi¬ 
mately 16 per cent, of the world's sheep, emphasising Australia’s 
position as a leading sheep and wool-fnoducing country. 

Examining the distribution of the sheep throughout the con¬ 
tinent (Plate II.), it is seen that the belt of maximum concen- 
*tration is in S<mth-eastern Australia, and that it cc^ncides 
Hroughly with the wheat belt, the main departure being in tile 
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famous shetp country of the Western District of \ ictoria The 
sheep carrying country however extends much further inland 
and northwards than does the wheat belt The area of maximum 
concentration commences in New South Wales somewhat above 
the 65 deg F isotherm and runs south west through that State 
and \ ictona on either side of the 20-inch line of annual rainfall 
Such conditions of rainfall and temperature below 65 deg F 
are given suitable soil evidently the optimum conditions for 
sheep in Australia I r im this region of maximum concentration 
there is a wide belt of decreasing sheep concentration extending 
inland beyond Oodnadatta and including the South Australian 
sheep country The most noticeable breaks in this passage 
from the maximum to the minimum concentration are (1) the 
low concentration areas of the Victorian and South Australian 
Mallee where grazing to any extent is only possible after the 
land has been cleared and cultivated and (2) the area of higher 
concentration where the rainfall isohyets run northwards of the 
Mt Lofty Ranges It is worthy of note that along the moistcr 
eastern side of the continent there are no appreciable numbers 
ot shetp close to the coast line not in fact until the belt of 
maximum cattle concentration is passed The distribution of 
sheep lb apparently hmite 1 here by the high rainfall practically 
no sheep being found beyond the 40 inch line of rainfall The 
liability to such troubles as foot rot liver fluke and other para 
sitic diseases is evidently one of the factors making the keeping 
of sheep in such distncts less profitable than cattle raising 
Appreciable numbers of sheep are found as far north as Cion 
curr) and beyond in Queensland and around Derby m Western 
Australia both being about latitude 18 deg S while however 
in Queensland the sheep do not extend appreciably beyond the 
75 deg F isotherm in Western Australia the isotherms dipping 
south they appear considerably above the 80 deg F isotherm 
The temperature range of sheep is therefore considerable as in 
the south eastern corner of the continent they are found in 
country having a mean annual temperature below 55 deg F 
In Queensland the greatest concentration of sheep is about 
Longreach where it is to be noted there is a relatively sparse 
distnbution of cattle Over the rest of the State inside the high 
rainfall coastal belt and south of the 75 deg F isotherm the 
distribution is fairly uniform and comparatively dense Western 
Australia has a small percentage of her total area as sheep 
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carrying country, and no region where the distribution can claim 
to be dense llie sheep belt is along the coast, here, however, 
except in the extreme south-western comer, a coastal region of 
low rainfall 

Considering tlie possible extension of the sheep-carrying areas 
This extension it may be noted, has not been very rapid over the 
last 20 years the numbers of sheep in Australia in 1900 and 1918 
being respectively 70602,995 and 85,194,503 or an increase 
of 20 per cent as compared with an increase of 33 per cent m 
human population There is no reason why the numbers should 
not be considerably increased, both by the better management 
of present pasture lands and the opening up of new country The 
areas suggesting themselves as potential sheep country are (l) 
the Victorian and South Australian Malice lands, where the 
stocking of the country does not, as is usual, precede, but follows 
on aftei, the clearing and cultivation of the land At present few 
of the Malice settlers keep sheep but with the passing of the 
pioneering stages of settlement, the number of small flocks 
kept IS gradually increasing Better transport facilities, more 
than anvthing else would greatly aid the development of this 
section (2) There is a considerable stretch of country along 
the southern coast of Western Australia, bounded roughly by 
Southern Cross, Albany and Eucla, which is practically devoid of 
sheep population This is all within the 10 inch line of rainfall, 
and from climatic considerations above it should have a carrying 
capacity at least equal to the South Australian west coast, and 
other 10-15 rainfall areas Indeed, compared with South 
Australia, where there is the greatest development of the and 
country, we might look for an ei^tension still further inland than 
the area indicated Even allowing for a considerable proportion 
of infenor soil, there seems every reason to believe that this 
area is capable of supporting a population of sheep, certainty 
sparse, but aggregating many thousands of head (3) In Queens¬ 
land, the limits of the present distnbution show a fairly sharp 
line, both along the northern and western boundaries Allowing 
that the high temperature and heavy rainfall combine to make a 
northern extension of the sheep belt unlikely, there remains 
between the Queensland western boundary of the present distri¬ 
bution and the sheep-carrying areas of the north-west coast 
an immense tract of country still to be exploited The population 
in Queensland between the 10 and ao-inch lines of rainfall, and 
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close to the 75 deg F isotherm is seen to be comparatively 
dense, and it can be fairly assumed that such conditions of 
lainfall and temperature are quite favorable to the sheep 
industry Between these lines of rainfall and approximating to 
the same temperature is a vast tract of country stretching across 
the Northern Territory and Western Australia Large areas 01 
this land are doubtless of a more or less barren nature but it 
seems likely that with increased population and improved com¬ 
munication and transport facilities this area will contribute 
appreciably to Australia s sheep products 

Cattle 

There was in 1918 19 a total of 12 57684a cattle in Australia 
of which number Queensland possessed 5 786 744 New South 
Wales 3280676 Victorn i 601 544 Western Australia 943847 
the 'Northern Territory 621 163 and South Australia 342708 
These hgures show an increase of approximately 46 per cent on 
the total of 8 640 22^ for the year 1900 being a much more rapid 
increase than that shown by sheep over the same period 

Examining the map of cattle distribution (Plate III) the most 
noticeable feature is the very general nature of such distnbutu n 
cattle being found under very diverse conditions of rainfall and 
temperature right from Darwin and Cape York Peninsula to 
the southern coast The rainfall range is from 5 inches in the 
and intenor to over 60 inches on coastal Queenslan 1 and New 
South Wales and the temperature range from over 85 leg T in 
the far north west to below 55 deg F in the south eastern 
corner The ability of cattle to withstand both cold and heat, 
and their great travelling capacity making them invaluable in 
the pioneenng stages of a country s levelopmcnt are here 
emphasised Compared with the distribution of sheep they not 
only show this wider range proving their greater adaptability 
to varying conditions but also the regions of maximum concen 
tration differ markedly from those of sheep The areas of maxi 
mum concentration are found along the coasts of New South 
Wales and Queensland commencing just outside the sheep 
country and in districts having a rainfall of 40 inches and over 
Under such conditions cattle raising and dairying as compared 
with sheep are evidcntlj so much more profitable as to prac 
ticall> totally exclude the latter The next greatest concen 
tration is found in Gippsland and the Western Distnct of 
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Victoria, with temperate climate and rainfall of 30 inches and 
upwards, but in these areas sheep also are found 
The influence of the big capital cities in increasing the cattle 
population (for dairying and fattening purposes) is clearly shown 
in the comparatively poor country north of Melbourne, and to a 
lesser extent around Sydney and Brisbane The irrigation of 
the drier areas has a like effect, as shown by the relatively dense 
population in the county of Gunbower, Victoria, where the 
annual rainfall is under 15 inches The effect of varying soil 
fertility and topography is strikingly shown in Queensland, 
where between Dalby and Gayndah, within a relatively short 
distance, and under much the same conditions of temperature 
and rainfall (about the 30-inch line), we pass through a region of 
maximum concentration to one of very sparse distribution, and 
again through a maximum concentration area 
What may be called the inverse distribution of sheep*and 
cattle holds throughout, for it will be seen that in Central 
Queensland and New South Wales, and in Western Austraha, 
whei e cattle arc relatively sparsely distributed, sheep are 
relativel) dense and vice versa 
As regards the possible extension of the present boundaries 
of cattle distribution it is seen that the eastern half of the 
continent is practically totallv inhabited, and development is 
here limited to the closer population of already inhabited areas 
In the western portion, however, there are vast unoccupied areas, 
a large proportion of which show promise of in the future carry¬ 
ing a considerable number of cattle Oimatically, there seems 
no rcison wh> the cattle population of Queensland inside the 
30 inch line of rainfall should not extend across the similar belt 
through the Northern Territory and Western Australia The 
regularity of the rainfall over most of this area is quite as great 
as in some of the well-populated country of Queensland, with 
a similar annual total Artesian and sub-artesian water has 
helped greatly in the latter region and there seems every 
prospect of this being obtainable over much of the country 
indicated Then there is the south western portion of the con¬ 
tinent, having a rainfall of over 10 inches, and here of great 
regularity, to be regarded as the potential earner of a sparse 
cattle population, with the possibility of a concentration in the 
extreme south west corner where the rainfall is over 30 inches 
Here there are now, relative to the rainfall, very few cattle, the 
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countr> m its natural state being^ unsuited to grazing, but with 
the progress of agriculture there is every reason to expect a 
rapid increase in the numbers of cattle maintained in this well- 
watered region 

A word as to the agricultural potentialities of Australia as 
indicated by this cattle distribution map It is an axiom among 
stockmen that “cattle country is good country”, and when we 
consider not only the great concentration along the fertile coastal 
belt of the continent, but also the vast areas of New South 
Wales, north west Australia, and particularly Queensland, 
carrying relative to their human population and stage of develop¬ 
ment, a dense and uniform stock population (for it must be re¬ 
membered that sheep largely fill up what appear to be the blanks 
in the cattle map), we can see room for a tremendous increase 
in Australia s population, her stock and agricultural industries, 
before there is need to seriously consider how we are to support 
her excess population in that and intenor of which we are fre¬ 
quently reminded Even in this and interior we find, along the 
only long-established line of communication viz, the Oodna- 
datta railway line and telegraph line to Darwin some cattle; 
and it seems evident that, as our knowledge of the country and 
facilities for communication and transport improve, much of this 
country will carry stock m numbers quite sufficient to repudiate 
the name of desert 
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Abt XV— Additv/M to and AlteratwM tn tite Caialogvs 
of Victorian Marine MoUveea 

Bt J H GATLIFP ahd C J OABHIEL. 
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Of recent years very many changes have been made in the 
nomenclature of the MoIIusca, not only m the generic and speafic 
names, but also m some instances a consequential alteration in 
the. name of the family But as these changes have been adopted, 
more or less, by the British Museum, the United States National 
Museum, in the several States of this Commonwealth, and New 
Zealand, we have set out those which are necessary 

In addition to the alterations, 43 more speaes have been added 
Theiie include six in the Class Cephalopoda obtained by the ill- 
fated trawler Endeavour, and six in the Polyplacophora 

At our request the Molluscan material collected by Mr Joseph 
Gabriel, in 1910 , for the National Museum from the cable ex¬ 
tending from the Victorian coast to lasmama, which was then 
being raised, was submitted to us for examination at the end 
of last year A list of the shells thus obtained was made out and 
IS included m the following catalogue 

As indicated herein, it provides 13 additional species, that of 
the genus Daphnobela sp ^ being of special interest as there 
IS no record of its previous existence The genotype was ob¬ 
tained in the Eocene at Muddy Creek Victoria 

We have to acknowledge the kind assistance of Mr C Hedley, 
Sydney, Sir Joseph Verco and Mr h Ashby, Adelaide, and 
Mr W L May, of lasmama 

In Vol IV, Part 5 , of the Biological Results of the Common¬ 
wealth trawler Endeavour Professor S S Berry gives a full and 
excellent Report of the C ephalopoda obtained by that vessel, and 
from his work we are enabled to make the following additions 
to, and alterations in, the naming of our MoIIusca 
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Class CEPHALOPODA 
Order DIBRANCHIATA 
Suborder Dbcafqda 

Family ENOPLOTFUTHIDAE 
Genus Enoploteuthis, d Orbigny 1844 
ENOPLOTbUTHis CALAXiAS Berry 

1918 hnoploteuthxs galavts Berry loc at pp 211 221 
pi 59-60 

Hab —200 250 fathoms C abo Islan 1 to region of Cape 
Everard Victorn 

family HISTIOTEUTHIDAE 
Genus Callitauthiti Vernll 1880 
Calliteuthis MIRANDA Berry 

1918 Call tex th s mxranda Berry loc at pp 221 228 
pi 61 62 

Hab —270 fathoms S F x S of Gabo Island Victoria 

Family OMMASTREPHIDAE 
Genus Nototodarua, Pfeffer 1912 
Nototodabus (jOuldi McCoy 

1897 Otnxnatostrephes gouldt McCoy Pritchard and 
GatlifF these Proc v X p 243 
1918 Nototodarxts gouldt McCoy Berry loc ctt p 
228 pi 63 66 

Hab —60 220 fathoms Bass Strait 

Family LOLIGINIDAE 
Genus Lollgo, Schneider 1784 
Loligo etiieridgei Berry 

1918 Loligo ethertdget Berry loc at pp 243 249 pi 
67 68 pi 69 f 1 2 
Hab —S E Australia 
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Family SEPIOLIDAE 

Genus Rotaia, Owen 1834 
Rossi A (Austrorossia) australis. Berry 

1918 Rtssoa (Austrorossta) australts. Berry loe eit, 
pp 252-258, pi 69. f 3 , 4, and pi 70 
Hab —^200-250 fathoms, Gabo Island to Everard grounds. Vic- 
toria 


Family CIRROTEUTHIDAE 

Genus Opiathoteuthis, Vernll 1883 
Opisthoteuthis PERSEPHONE Berry 

1918 Opxsthoteuthis persephone. Berry loc ctt pp 290- 
293, pi 81. f 6 ,7 pi 82 f 9.10, and pi 85-88 
Hab —200 fathoms 42 miles south and east of Genoa Bank.. 
Victoria 


Suborder Octopoda 
Family POLYPODIDAE 

Genus Polypua. Schneider 1784 
PoL\pus VARioLATUS, Blainville 

? 1821 Septa boscn Lesueur Jour Acad Nat Set Philad, 
V II, p 101 (nomen nudum) 

^ 1826 Octopus variolatuf B1 Diet Sci Nat, v XLIII. 

p 186 

1897 Octopus boscn, Lesueur Pritchard and Gatliff.. 
these Proc, v X, p 241 

1918 Polypus lanolatus B1 Berry loc ctt p 278, pL 
79. 80, pi 81. f 2 3. and pi 82. f 1-4 
Hab —Eastern slopes of Bass Strait 

PoiYPUs AUSTRALIS, Hoyle 

1897 Octopus australts Hoyle Prit and (Sat. these 
Proc, V X, p 241 

1918 Polypus australts, Hoyle Berry loc cU pp 27^ 
278 pi 78 f 1 . 2. and pi 81. f 1 
Hab —200 fathoms off Gabo Island 
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Genus Murex, Linne 1758 
Murex planiliratus Reeve 

1898 Murex plamhratus Rve Frit and Gat these- 

Proc V X p 254 

1916 Murex fimbruitus Lk not of Solander Iredaler 

P Mai Soc Lond v XII p 93 

1917 Mures fitnbrtalus Lk Gatliff and Gabriel these 

Proc V XXX p 21 

Genus Typhie, Montfort 1810 
Typhis PHiLiPPENSis Watson 

Typhts cleryt Sowb not of Petit Pnt and Gat ^ 

these Proc v X p 255 

Genus Lepsielia, Iredale 1912 
Lepsiella vinosa Lamarck 

1917 Kahdon vtnosus Lk Gat and Gab these Proc^ 

V XXX p 22 

Ihe following species are also transferred to this genus 
Sis*rum retxculatum Quoy and G and Trophon fltnderst Ad 
and Ang 

Genus Xymene, Iredale 1915 
Xymbne paivab Crosse 

1898 Trophon pattae Crosse Pnt and Gat these 

Proc V X p 257 

Genus Neothais, Iredale 1912 
This IS another genus erected for Australasian forms and will 
include those already listed as Purpura succtnela Martyn, and 
P baUeyana Ten Woods 

Genus Agnewiat Temson Woods 1878 
Agnbwia triton iform is Blamville 

1906 Purpura Irtlomformts BI Pnt and Gat these 

Proc V XVIII for 1905 p 44 

Genus Drupa, Bollen 1798 
Drupa aspbra Lamarck 

1898 5'utrtftN asperum Lk Pnt and Gat these ProCr 

V X p 261 
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Genus Charonia, Gittel 184 & 

Chasonia rubicunoa. Perry 

1908 Septa rubtcunda. Perry Gat and Gab , these Proc , 
V XXI, p 370 

Genus Maculotriton, Dali 1904 

Maculotriton australis, Pease 

1898 Canthorus austrabs Pease Pnt and Gat, these 
Proc V X, p 274 

Genus Austrotnton. Cossmann 1903 
Austrotriton PARKINSONiana Perry 

1908 Cymattum parktnsontanum Perry Gat and Gab, 
these Proc, v XXI, p 370 

Argobuccinum vexillum Sowerbv 

1835 Ranella vextllum, Sowb Conch lllus f 3 
1908 Argobucctnum argus Gmehn Gat and Gab, these 
Proc V XXI p 369 

Pritchard and GathU followed Tryon and others in placing 
R vextllum as a synonym but one of us has recently received 
a specimen of A argus from the South African Museum, ob> 
tamed at Table Baj Cape of Good Hope, and we consider it 
to be a distinctly different species to our shell 

Genus Fusus, Helbling 1779 , not of Lamarck 1801 
Pusus MBSTAYERAE I redale 

1898 Ptsanta reheulata, A Ad, Pnt and Gat, these 
Proc, V X, p 274 

1915 Fusus mestoyerae Ire Irans NZ Inst^ v 
XLVII, for 1914, p 466 

This genus will also include Colubrarta hednaUt Braz 
Genus Fusinus, Rafinesque 1815, replacing Fusus, Lamarck, 
not of Helbling 

The following species will, therefore, be included in this genus 
Fusus novashoUandtae Rve , F australis Quoy and G , F un~ 
dulatus, Perry, and F dunkert, Jonas 
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Genus V«rcon«lla, Iredale 1915 
Verconclla dilat\ta, Quoy and Gaimard 

1898 Stphonaha dtlatata, Q and G Pnt and Gat , these 
Proc , V X , p 272 

Verconella DiLATATA, Q and G, var waitci, Hedley 

1903 Fusus uaitet, Hed Mem Austr Mus, v IV, p. 
373 pi 37 

1914 Pemon naitct, Hed Zool Commonwealth trawler 

hndeavour, v II, p 73 

1918 Verconella wattet, Hed JRS,NSW,v LI, for 
1917, No 891, p 85 
Hab‘—BdiSS Strait {Endeavour) 

Obs —Size of type Length 150, breadth 60 mm A dull white 
vanety 

Vekconella maxima, Tryon 

1903 Stphonaha maxima, Tryon Hed Mem Austr. 
Mus V IV, p 374, pi 38 

This figure is from a good photo of a fine specimen, 240 mm 
in length The species was considered by Pnt and Gat to be a 
senile form of S' dtlatata Q and G, and it was listed accordingly 
We have obtained young forms which we consider confirm its 
specific rank 

Genus Nanariuti Dumenl, 1806 , replaces Naaaa, Lk 1799 , not 

of Bolten 1798 

Nassarius semicranosvs, Dunker 

1846 Bucemum serntgranasus, Dkr Zeits f Mai, v 
III, p 170 

1898 Nassa jacksontana, auct not of Quoy and G Pnt 
and Gat, these Proc, v X, p 278 
Until recently this shell has been cited here and in the adjacent 
States as N jacksontana 

Nassarius particeps, Hedl^r 

1915 Arculana partxceps, Hedley PLS, NSW, v. 

XXXIX, p 738 

1917 Areulana paritceps, Hed Id, v XLI, for 1916, 
p 712, pi 49, f 20 
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This IS the species already listed in these Proceedings as Nassa 
glans of which it was considered to be a variety Under this 
genus will also be included all of our speaes hitherto listed as 
Nassa 

Genus Pteroapira* Harris 1897 

PtEKOSI IRA ROADKNIGllTAE McCoy 

1898 Valuta roadkmghtae McCoy Prit and Gat, these 
Proc , V X , p 282 

We have examined the type of Valuta haunafordt, McCoy, a 
fossil the genotype of Pterosptra, Hams, and consider it to be a 
progenitor of V roadkmghtae We asked the opinion of Mr F 
Chapman Palaeontologist of the National Museum, Melbourne, 
as to whether he agreed with our generic classification, he de- 
odedly coincided with us 

Genus Livonia, Gray 1855 

I rVONlA MANILLA Gra} 

1908 Valuta mamtlla Gray Gat and Gab these Proc 

V XXI p 371 

1909 Valuta mamtlla Gray Gat and Gab, Vic Nat, 

V XXVI p 117, pi 2, 3 

Genus Scaphalla, Swainson 1840 
ScAFHELLA MAGNitiCA I amarck 

1804 Valuta magmfica Lamarck (Ch ) Ann du Mus 
Hist Nat vol V p 156 

1840 Scaphella magntfiea Swainson Treatise Malac, 
pp 103-115 118 and 120 

1914 Valuta magmfiea Chemnitz (not binomial) Gat 
and Gab, these Proc, v XXVII, p 99 

Genus Amoria, Grav 1855 

Amoria undulata Lamarck 

1898 Valuta undulata Uc Prit and Gat, these Proc 

V X,p 280 

Amoria zebra Leach 

1898 Valuta zebra, Leach 

V X p, 282 


Prit and Gat, these Proc 
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Genus Erieuta, H and A Adam 1858 
Eucusa buwERBYi, Kiener 

1839 Valuta sowerbyt Kr Coq Viv, p 47, pi 50 
1898 Valuta fusifarmis, Swamson Pnt and Gat, these 
Proc , V X , p 283 

Ericusa PAriLLosA Swainson 

1898 Valuta paptllasa Sw Pnt and Gat, these Proc 

V X. p 282 

Genus Mitra, Martyn, 1784 
Mitra analog ica Reeve var vincta, A Adams 

1854 Valutamttra vtncta A Ad P Z S , Load, p 134 
1874 Mitra vincta, A Ad Sowb Thes Con, v IV, 
p 25, pi 23, f 520, 521 

1876 Mitra terestae, len -Wds P R S , las , p 140 

1901 7 urns z tncta, A Ad Tate and May, P L S, 

NSW V XXVI, p 361 
Hab —Coast generally 

Obs —Our identification was confirmed on companson with 
specimens in the British Museum This variety and the following 
speaes are closely allied, but M vincta may be distinguished by 
the absence of the longitudinal ribs on the later whorls 

Mitra tatei Angas 

1878 Mitra tata, Ang P Z S, Lond, p 861, pi 54, 

f 8 

1879 iittra weldu. Ten Woods P R S, Tas for 1877, 

p 93 

1899 Tumcula tasmamca. Ten Wds Pnt and Gat, 

these Proc, v XI, for 1898, p 188 

1902 Mitra tasmanu a, Ten -Wds var May P R S Tas, 

p109, f 2 

Hab —Coast generally 

Obs —We have been kindly favoured by the Tasmanian 
Museum with the loan, for examination, of the card on which are 
four shells, m the form of a square, the upper one on the nght 
IS what has been decided upon as the type of Mitra tasmantca, the 
upper one on the left is the shell Tenison-Woods alludes to as 
variety a This is a very distinct speaes, and is figured by May, 
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loc ctt, and is the same as that listed by Pnt and Gat as Af. 
tasmantca T -Wds Similar speamens have been sent to us from 
South Australia as M rufoctncta A Ad, but that species is 
descnbed as impressed with transverse lines between the nbs, 
a character lacking in the shells sent, as also m M tatet 
Temson-Woods loc ctt says his speaes is '* Small banded orange 
and dark brown, translucent with faint ribs on upper whorls 
Long 10, lat 4 nun Rather common Long Bay and Black¬ 
man's Bay, and SEA” Upon examination of a veiy numerous 
series we find considerable vanation, and that the nbs usually 
extend to the upper portion of the body whorl, also that the colour 
lb often blackish brown bands on a white ground 
Under the genus Mttra will also be placed the shells listed as 
Tumcula scalartformts. Ten Woods, and Turris annamonua, 
A Adams 

Genus Maurginellsi, Lamarck 1799 
Makginella mustelina, Angas 

1871 Hyahna (Volvanna) mustehna, Ang PZS, 
Lond, p 14 pi 1 f 5 

1877 Margmella stontslas Ten Wds P R S Tas for 
1876 p 133 

1899 Margmella albtda Tate Pnt and Gat, these 

Proc V XI for 1898 p 192 

1910 Margxnella Stanislas Ten-Wds Gat and Gab 
Id V XXIII p 88 

Angas described the species as brown banded Ten-Woods 
states of M Stanislas ‘ Pellucid white, or marked with four 
zones of variously interrupted brown spots ” Tate’s speaes, M. 
albtda, is white The white variety may therefore be called M 
mustehna, Ang var Stanislas Ten Woods and Tate’s name 
M albtda becomes a synonym 

Makgimella cratericula, Tate and May 

1900 Margtnella cratencula, Tate and May J R S S A, 

v XXIV , p 91 

1901 Margtnella cratencula, J and M PLSNSW, 

V XXVI, p 363, pi 26, f 74 
Hob “-Taken off cable to Tasmania, Bass Strait 
Obs—Sue of type Length 23, breadth 15 nun 
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Masginella oolumnaria, Hedley and May. 

Marginella columnaria, Hed. and May. Rec. Austr. Mus., 
p. 120, pi. 23. f. 19. 

Hab .—Taken off cable to Tasmania, Bass Strait. 

Obs. —Size of type: Length 7 5, breadth 3.5 nun. Shell white, 
sub-cylindrical, triplicate. 

Makginella PULcnELLA, Kienef, 

1830. Margtnella pulchella, Kr. Coq. Viv., p. 27, pi. 9, f. 
41 (not 40, as in text). 

1911. Marginella fulgurota, Hed. Zool. Commonwealth 

trawler Endeavour, v. I., p. 110, pi. 7, fig. 31 
only. 

Hah. —Portland. 

Ohs. —This species has many axial undulating fines; these are 
thickened centrally, and near to each end, giving the appearance 
of encircling bands. 

We also have the species from N.S. Wales, South Austr., and 
West Austr., and it has been sent to us from those States with 
the name of M. sagittata. Hinds, which species it resembles; we 
have the latter from Bahama Isis. 

Marginella geminata, Hedley. 

1903. Marginella laevigata, Hed., not of Braz. Mem. 
Aust. Mus., V. IV., p. 364, f. 89. 

1912. Marginella geminata, Hed. Rec. Aust. Mus., v. 

VIII, p. 145, pi. 42, £. 28. 

Hab. —Dredged in 7-8 fathoms. Western Port. 

Obs —Mr. Hedley states he mistakenly figured another shell as * 
being M. laevigata, and later he described it as M. geminata. The 
earlier figure represents the shell We find, the later figure is prob¬ 
ably drawn from an immature specimen. Mr. Hedley kindly 
sent us for examination and return co-types of the two species; 
they are rery similar. 

Family PYRENIDAE, replaces ColumbeUidae. 

This change is necessary owing to Pyrene, Bolten 1798, being 
prior to Columbella, Lamarck 1799. Pyrene being a montypical 
genus represented by P. rhombiferum. Bolt., a new name he gave 
to Buceinum punctatum, Bruguiere 1789, and to the figure of 


s 
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which species- he referred, we only adopt his generic name as 
applicable to similar forms ColuntbeUa mercatona being recog¬ 
nised as the type of Lamarck’s genus, there being no forms simi¬ 
lar to these two m our waters, and as it has been decided to 
split up the great assemblage of species hitherto classed as 
Columbelltdae, we have adopted the following generic names 
for our species 

Genus Mitrella, Kisso 1836 
MiTRELUt SACCiiARATA, Reeve 

1859 Columbella saccharata, Rve Conch Icon, pi 
29, f 187 

1901 Columbella (MttreUa) sacchairata, Rve Tate and 
May, P L S . N S W , V XXVI. p 366 
Hab —Dredged Western Port, taken off cable to Tasmania, 
•Bass Strait 

Obs —Its nearest congener is C semwomeva, Lk, from which 
It may be distinguished by its narrower form and smaller siae, 
the type is in the British Museum, locality, “Van Diemen’s 
Land" 

Others listed as Columbella now mcluded m Mttrella are C 
jemtconvexa Lk , C austrma Cask , C menkeana, Rve , C Itn- 
colnetuis, Rve , C angast, Braz , C tenuont fryon, C tenuts, 
Cask., C tenebnca, Rve , C nubeculata, Rve , C bcddomet, Pet- 
terd, C legrcndi, Ten -Wds , C lurtda, Hed , and C frank- 
Jtnensis, Gat and Gab 

Genus Aaaoput, Gould i 860 
Aasopus CASSANOBA, Hedley 

1909t Daphntlla cassandra, Hed Gat and Gab, these 
Proc, v XXIX, p 37 

1918. Aesopus cassandra, Hed Jour R S, NSW, v 
LL for 1917, p 90, No 948a 

Aesopus pallidulus Hedley 

1907 MUromorpha palhdula, Hed Gat, these Proc, v 
XX , p 32 

1918 Aesopus palhdulus, Hed Id No 948b 
We follow Mf Hedley in his transference to this genus of the 
two forgoing species And also transfer to it Columbella 
pluruutcata, Rve, previously hated by us 
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The species listed as MangiUa gothfft, Verco, will also be in¬ 
cluded in the genus Aesopus 

Genus Zafra* A Adams i 860 

This contains the small axially plicate species, which we have 
already listed as Columbella atinnsom, Ten-Wds , C smttht, 
Ang , C cotnmellaeformts, Tate, and C remoensts. Gat and 
Gab The last named speaes is not a typical form, but at pre¬ 
sent we place it in this genus 

Genus Ratizafra, Hedlcy 1918 
Retizafra calva, Verco 

1911 Columbella cclva, Verco Gat and Gab, these 
Proc . V XXIV . p 194 

1913 Retusafra calva, Verco Hed , P L S, NSW, 

V XXXVIII, p 326 

Fhis genus comprises small forms with clathrate sculpture, 
and includes Columbella gcmmuhfera, Hed, already listed 

Genus Conorbia. Swamson 1840 

CuNORBis SARCINULA Hedley 

1905 Bathytoma saretnula, Hed Rec Austr Mus, v 
VI, p 53, f 21 

1918 A pat urns saretnula, Htd Jour RS NSW v 
LI, for 1917, p 80, No 831 
Hab —Taken off cable to lasipania, Bass Strait 
Obs —Size of type Length 7, breadth 4 mm 
Mr Hedley's excellent description and figure of the species, 
readily enabled the identification of our shell, his single spea- 
men was dredged in 111 fathoms 12^ miles due east of Cape 
Byron Mr Hedley and one of ns compared the single spea- 
men got off the cable with the type, they were absolutely the 
same in size, colour and sculpture, and both fresh shells We 
do not agree in the classing of it in either of the genera named, 
and place it in the genus Conorhts 

Family TURRIDAE, replaces Pleurotomidae 
Genus HemiplourotomCt Cossmann 1889 
This includes the shell listed as Drtllia quoyt, Desmoulins 
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Genus Glyphottoma, Gabb 1872 
Glyphostom\ walcotae Sowerby 

1893 Dnllta tvalcotae Sowb P Z S Lond p 487 pi 

38 f 78 

1909 Clathxtrella walcotae Sowb Verco T R S S A 

V XXXIII p 307 

Hab —Portland 

Obs —This IS the largest of the species of this genus found 
in our waters and may be recognised by its broad and robust 
form The size of our shell is Length 15 breadth 8 mm 

Glypuostoma NASS iDFS Reeve 

1845 Pleurotoma nassotdes Rve Conch Icon v I, 

pi 29 f 259 

1884 Clathurella nassoides Rve Tryon Man Conch 

V VI p 296 pi 15 f 29 

1900 Clathi rella zonulata Ang Prit and Gat these 

Proc V XII p 178 

Lnder the genus Glyphostoma will also be included the speaes 
listed as Clathurella bwolor Ang C densephcata Dlcr and 
C kytnatoessa Watson 

Genus Maoteola Hedley 1918 

This includes the species listed as Mangtlta anomala Ang, 
and it is selected by Hedley as his genotype 

Genus Daphnaila* Hinds 1844 
Daphnella crebriflicata Reeve 

1846 Pleurotoma crcbrtpltcata Rve PZS Lond p 3 

1846 Pleurotoma crebnpheata Rve Conch Icon v 1, 

pi 34 f 313 

1906 Daphnella fragilts Rve Prit and Gat these 

Proc V XVIII p 51 

Genus Syntagma, Iredale 1918 

This includes the species listed as Donovama fenestrata Tate 
and May 

Genus Exomilua, Hedley 1913 

This includes the speaes listed as DrtUta telescoptahs Verco, 
and Mangtlta htlum Hed 
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Genus Mitromorpha, A Adams 1865 
Mitromorpha incerta, Pntchard and Gatli£F 

1906 Mangtlta ( incerta, Pnt and Gat, these Proc, 

V XVIII, p 50 

Genus Nspotilla, Hedley 1918 

This includes the species listed as DaphneUa ercavata, Gatliff, 
and D mtcroscoptca, May 

Genus Taranis, Jeffreys 1870 

This includes the species listed as Daphnelta lanteUosa, Sowb , 
D tnsertata, Verco, and D mayt Verco 

Genus Pseudodaphnslla, Boettger 1895 

This includes the species listed as Clathurella tmcta, Rve , 
C modesta, Ang , C serdentata, Pnt and Gat , C alboctncta, 
Ang , C legrandi Bedd and DaphneUa bttorquata, Sowb 

Genus Daphnobela* Cosstnann 1896 
Dapiinobela sp ^ 

A single specimen was obtained off the cable to Tasmama, 
Bass Strait, it has not yet been described or figured 

Genus Cypraea, Lmnaeus 1758 
Cypraea alba, Cox 

1879 Cypraea umbiheata, Sowb var alba, Cox P L S, 
NSW V IV, p 386 

1885 Cypraea umbiheata, Sowb var alba Cox Tryon, 
Man Conch, v VII, p 181 

1888 Cypraea umbiheata Sowb var alba, Cox Melvill, 
Proc Manchester, Lit and Phil Soc, p 58 

1907 Cypraea umbiheata Sowb var alba, Cox Hidalgo, 

Monog Viv Cypraea, pp 548 and 579 
Hab —Bass Strait 

Cypraea alba, Cox, var hesitata, Iredale 

1900 Cypraea umbiheata, Sowb Pnt and Gat, these 
Proc, V XII, for 1899, p 187 
1912 Cypraea umbiheata, Sowb Verco, T R S , S A, v 
XXXVI, p 211 
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1916 Cypraea hesttata,lrt P Mai Soc Lond,v XII, 
p 93 

1918 Cyprattt armenataca, Hed, not of Verco J R S , 
N S W , V U , for 1917, p 70, No 709 
Mr Iredale loc at proves that the name of C umMtcata la 
pre-occupied by Dillwyn As a new name had to be found for 
C umbihcota, Sowb, the vanetal naihe alba, Cox, P L S, N S W, 
vol IV, 1879, 13 entitled to become the species name, and that 
of C hesttata may be substituted as a varietal name 

Sir Joseph Verco loc cit fully gave the history of this species, 
and also named, what he thought might be a variety only, a shell 
with apricot colouration, as Cypraca umbilxcata, Sowb, var 
armeniaca The description is full, and the figure excellent 
Upon comparison with Tasmanian forms of C umbtltcata, Sowb 
he remarks “ Mine differs in shape being more globular, higher, 
and wider, not only relattvel}, but absolutely We will 

hope other specimens may be secured which will determine its 
right to be called a good species " 

Of the specimens ive have seen, including those in the Aus¬ 
tralian Museum, Sydney, none could be regarded as intergrading 
with C umbihcota Sowb, of which we have speamens from 
Tasmania, also di edged off Cape Everard (living), and Lakea 
Entrance, Victoria, and we have seen many others 
We therefore establish Cypraea armentaca Verco, as a species 

Genus Natica, Scopoli 1777 
Natica schoutanica, May 

1912 Natica schoutanica May P R S, Tas, p 45, pi 
2, f 3 

Hab —laken off cable to Tasmania, Bass Strait 
Obs —Size of type “ Diameter, major 5 5, minor 4 5, height 
5 mm ” " Yellowish white, irregularly netted with broken zigzag 
lines of chestnut" 

Genus Polmicas, Montfort 1810 

This comprises species listed as Natica plumbea, Lk , N. 
didyma, Ch N contca. Lk , N incet, Phil , and N btddomei, 
Johnston 

Genus Sinum, Bolten 1798 , replaces Sigaretus, Lamarck 1799 
Genus Maraanlopsis, Bergh, replaces Lomsllana, Montagu 
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Genus Marria, Gray 1839 replaces Vamkoro, Quoy and 

Gaimard 

Genus Siliquann, Bruguierc 1789 replaces Tenagodes 

Guettard 

Genus Afohitaotonioa, Kolten 1798 replaces Solanum 

Lamarck 1799 

Genus Naricava, Hedley 1913 

Ihe specieb of Adeorbts we have listed have been transferred 
to the above genus they are A tnncentutna Ang A angan A 
Adams and A kimbcrt Verco 

Cenus Epitonium, Bolten 1798 replaces Scala, Klein 1755 

(pre Linn) 

Lpitonium aculfatum Sowerby 

1844 Scalarxa aculeata Sowb Thes Conch v I p 
86 pi 32 bis f 35 36 

1901 Scalarxa ac ileaia Scwb Tate and May PLS 
NSW V XXVI p 379 

1906 Scala aculeata Sowb Verco T R S S A v 

XXX p 143 

Hab —Dredged in 6 8 fathoms living off Phillip Isl Western 
Port 

We have dredged specimens 32 mm in length by 11 mm m 
breadth 

This genus will also include S jukestatta Forbes S oustrahs 
Lk 5 * granoso Q and G 5 tenella Hutt S march* Ang , 
S acanthopleura Verco and S platypleura Verco 

Genus Phalium, Rostock 1807 
Phaiium sinuosum Verco 

1904 Casstdei stnuosa Verco TRS SA v XXVIII, 
p 141 pi 26 f 7 10 

Hab —Taken off cable to Tasmania Bass Strait 
Obs —Size of type Length 24 breadth 15 mm differs from 
Its nearest relative C adeockt m not having nodules on the last 
whorl and the labrum is not thickened but sinuous 
Under the genus Phaltum are included the shells listed a» 
Cassts pyrum Lk C achattna Lk C urntgranosa Lk C 
adeockt Sotvb and C achattna Lk var stadmhs Hed 
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Family STROMBIFORMIDAE, replaces Elilimidae 
Genus Melanella, Bowditch i 8 aa, replaces Eu/ima, Risso i 8 a 6 

This indudeii speaes already listed as Euhma tndtscreta, Tate , 
E commensalts, Tate, E augur, Ang , tnftata, Tat^ and May, 
E tryout, Tate and May, E tmtuaculata, Prit and Gat , E 
ientsotn, Tryon, E orthopleura, late, and L iictortae. Gat 
and Gab 

Genus Muoronalla, A Adams i86a 

This includes our species listed as Euhma mucrouata, Sowb, 
and E coxt, Pilsbry 

Genus Strombiformii, Da Costa 1778 

rhib includes our species listed as Letostraca acuttsstma Sowb , 
L lodderae, Hed , L ktlcundae Gat and Gab L styltformts. 
Gat and Gab , L joshuana Gat and Gab Rtssoa perextgua, 
Tate and May, Fultma topastaca Hed and E margmata. Ten - 
Woods 

Genus Syrnola, A Adams i 860 

This includes our species listed as Pyramtdella btfasctata, Ten - 
Wds , P tmcta, Ang , and P jonestana, Tate 

Genus Leucotina, A Adams i 860 

This includes our species listed as Turbomlla (Ondtna) 
mtcra, Prit and Gat , T (Ondtna) casta A Ad , and T (On- 
dtna) harrtssont Tate and May 

Genus Cingulma, A Adams i 860 
CiNGULiNA SPINA, Crosse and hischer 

Now classed as Ctngultna instead of ritrbomlla sptna, as for¬ 
merly listed 

Genus Oacilla, A Adams 1867 
OsciLLA TASMANiCA, Temson Woods 

1906 OsctUa hgata, Ang Prit and Gat, these Proc, v 
XVIII, for 1905 p 59 

Both these names were published in the same year, it has 
now been ascertained that T Wds has priority Angas was the 
first to hgure it O hgata, Ang, becomes a synonym 
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Genus CenthiopwSt Forbes and Hanley 1853 
Ckrithiopsis cessicu^, Hedley 

1906 Btthum rnttumum, Ten-Woods Pnt and Gat, 
these Proc , v XVIII , for 1905, p 59, not of 
Brusina, 1864 

1906 Centhtopsts cesstcus Hed PLS, NSW, 
V XXX p 529 

Genus Batillaria, Benson 1842 

This includes our shell listed as Potanudes australis, Quoy and 
Gaim 

Genus Diala, A Adams 1861 
Diala semistkiata Philippi 

The shell previously listed as Diala varta A Adams, becomes 
a synonym as it had already been named as above (fide Melvill 
and Standen, also Suter) , 

Genus Melarhapha, Mcnke 1828 
Mclarhafue unifasciata Gray 

1827 Littorina unifasciata Gray King's Survey of 
Australia v II App p 483 

1902 Littorina mauritiana Lk Pnt and Gat, these 
Proc V XIV for 1901 p 90 

Our shell is very similar to mauntiana Lk and the bnef 
original descnption of it, as far as it goes, covers both species, 
but the clear and ample description by Gray enables their separa¬ 
tion , unifaseiata is found all round the coast of Australia, Tas¬ 
mania ’ilso in New Zealand 

Included in the genus is the speaes listed as Littonna novae 
jsealandiae Rve 

Genus LiOtiSt Gray 1842 {Pscudoliotia Tate 1898 is a 

synonym) 

Our shell listed as Pseudoliotia mtcans A Ad , is now called 
a Liotia 

Genus Liotina, Fischer 1885 

The shells previously listed as Liotia auitralts Kr , L mb- 
quadrata, Ten -Woods L tasmaniea. Ten -Wds , L hedleyt, 
Pnt and Gat , and L mayana, Tate, are ftow classed as Liotina 
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Genus Uotslla, Iredale 1915 

In this genus are included Ltotta annulata, len-Woods, and 
Lxotta petahfero Hed and May 

Genus Cyclostrema, Marryat 1818 

This genus has been greatly split up, and some new genera 
erected We class ours already listed as follow — 

Genus ElachorMt, Iredale 1915 

This includes the shells already listed as Cyclostrema capera- 
tum Tate, C delectabile 1 ate C mscnptum Tate, C hamettae, 
Petterd and C homalon, Verco 

Genus Brookula, Iredale 1912 

This includes the shells listed as Cyclostrema angelt, Ten- 
Wds C johnstom, Beddome, C densepheata Verco, and Scala 
nepeancnsis Gathff 

Genus Cirsonella, Angas 1877 

This includes the shells listed as Cyclostrema weldn. Ten -Wds , 
and C mtcroscoptca Gat and Gab 

Genus LiwotMta* Iredale 1915 

This includes the shells listed as Cyclostrema mtcra Ten -Wds 
(Iredale’s genotype), C porcellano, Tate and May, and C con- 
tabulatum Tate var 

Genus Orbitostolla, Iredale 1917 

Ihis includes the shells listed as Cyclostrema bastonn Gathff 
(Iredale's genotype), and C inavt late 

Genus Microdiacula, Thiele 1912 

This includes the shell listed as Cyclostrema charopa, Tate 

Genus Skenella, Pfeifer 1886 
Skenella brunniensis, Beddome 

1902 Cyclostrema bruntensts Bedd Prit and Gat , 
these Proc, v XIV, for 1901, p 99 
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The genus Rissoa, Fr^mmville, 1814, has also been greatly 
split up, we class ours already listed as follow — 

Genus Haurakia,Iredale 1915 

This includes the following species — 

Haukakia DESCREPAN 8, Tate and May 

1900 Rusoa descrepans, Tate and May T R S, S A r 

V XXIV. p 99 

1901 Rusoa deicrepans, Tate and May P L h , N S W ^ 

vol XXVI p 391 pi 26, f 65 

1909 Rtssoa tncompleta Hed Gat and Gab, these 

Proc , V XXII, p 41 

1918 Haurakta descrepans^ Tate and May Hed, Jour 

R S , N S W. V LI, for 1917, p 51 No 498 

R Itddehana, Hed, is also included in the genus Haurakta 

Genus Merelina, Iredale 1915 

1 his includes the shells listed as Rusoa chetlosiotna Ten - 
Wds (I redale’s genot3rpe) ,/? stranget Braz R hulltana late, 
R gractlu, Ang , R australtae, Frauenf , R agneutn, len> 
Wds , and R filocuicta Hed and May 

Genus Lironoba, Iredale 1915 

This includes shells listed as Rusoa Unuont late, R tmbrex, 
Hed R schoutanica May, R travadtotdes. Gat and Gab , and 
R wtlsonensu, Gat and Gab 

Genus Estea, Iredale 1915 

This includes the shells listed as Rusoa subfusca Hutt (Ire- 
dale’s genotype), R inctdata Frauenf , R janjucensu. Gat and 
Gab , R frenchtensu Gat and Gab , R woodst Pnt and Gat , 
R ftammea Frauenf R pyramtdata Hed , R ntbtcunda, Tate 
and May, R dubatabths Tate, R btcolor, Petterd, R erraitca. 
May, R salebrosa, Frauenf , R columnana Hed and May, 
R ohvacea, Dunker,R aiiranttoctncta. May, R obelueus. May 
also— 

Estba tumida, Tenison-Woods 

1876 Dtala tumtda, Ten -Wds, P R S, Tas, p 147 

1919 Estea tunnda, Ten-Wds May, Id, p 60, pi 15,. 

f 9 

Hab —^Western Port 

Obs —Size of type Length 250, breadth 1 mm 
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Estea kskshawi TenisonoWoods 

1877 Rtssotna kershawt. Ten -Wds, these Pfoc, v XIV, 
p 57 

1919 Estea kershawt, Ten -Wds May, P R S, Tas, 
p 60, pi 15, f 11 

Hab —Dredged in about 8 fathoms, off Rhyll, Western Port 
Obs —Size of type Length 3, breadth 1 33 mm 

Estea mickocosta May 

1919 Estea mtcrocosta. May P R S , Tas, p 61, pi 
15 f 12 

Hab —Off Wilson s Promontory 

Obs —^Identification endorsed by the author, who remarks 
This IS closely related to E kershaut It differs principally m 
the much more numerous and fine ribs, and rounder mouth and 
Its rather more cyhndncal form” Size of type Length 25, 
breadth 1 2 mm 

Genus Amphithalomut, Carpenter 1863 

This includes our shells listed as Rtssoa approxma, Petterd, 
R jacksom Braz , and R petterdt, Braz 

Genus Anabathron, Frauenfeld 1867 
This includes the species listed as Rtssoa contabulata, Frauenf 


Genus Epigrua, Hedley 1903 

This includes our shells listed as Rusoa verconts, Tate, R 
vereoHts Tate, var aptctlata Gat and Gab , R dtsstmtlts, 
Watson 


Genus Notoaatia, Iredale 1915 

ihis includes our shells listed as Rtssoa atropurpwrea, Dkr , 
R atktnsom. Ten-Wds , R mtens Dkr , R stmtUtma, May, 
R pelluctda Tate and May, R pertransluctda. May, and R 
melanochroma, Tate 

Genus Subonoba* Iredale 1915 
This includes our shell listed as Rtssoa basstona, Hed 
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Genug Rittoptit, Garrett 1873 
Rissopsis BREVIS May 

1919 Ri^sops ? brevis May PRS Tas p 63 pi 16 
f 19 

Hab —Bass Strait 

Obs —Size of type Length 2 breadth 8 mm a very small 
white shell 

Genus Risaoina, d Orbigny 1840 
Riss iNA LiNTEA Iledley and May 

1908 Rtssotna hntea Hed and May Rec Aust Mus 

V VII p 17 pi 22 f 9 
Hab —Taken of! cable to Tasmania Bass Strait 
Obs —Size of type Length 7 breadth 2 5 mm 

Genus Riaaolinait Gould 1861 
Rissouna ancasi Pease 

This spec es was listed as a synonym of Rtssotna flexuosa 
Gould owing to its wrongful identification by Prof Tate R 
flexuosa is not a Rtssoltna and according to Mr Hedley is a 
synonym of Rwotna fasctata Adams R crassa Ang is also 
included in the above genus 

Genus Phasianella, Lamarck 1804 
Pbasianella peroix Wood 

1914 Phastanella perdtx Wood Gat and Gab Vic 
Nat V XXXI p 82 

Genus Gabneiona Iredale 1917 
Gabrielona nepeanensis Gatliff and Gabriel 

1908 Phastanella nepeanensts Gat and Gab these Proc 

V XXI pp 366 and 379 pi 21 f 9 10 
Iredale has selected this species as the genotype 

Genus Aatraaa, Bolten 1798 replaces Astraltum Link 1807 
Astraea FiMBRiATA Lamarck 

1822 Troehus fintbrtatus Lk Anim S Vert v VII» 

p 12 

Astraltum squamtferum Kodi Prit and Gat,, 
these Proc v XIV for 1901 p 117 


1902 
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The forms described under the two above names have been 
considered by some to be varying forms of one species, ours is 
that described by Lamarck 

Genus Cantharidus, Montfort i 8 io (Phastanotrochus, 
Fischer 1885 is a synonym) 

Cantharidus eximius Perry 

Ihis name replaces that listed as Phananotrochus canuatus. 
Perry, who called it a BuUmus and the name B cartnatus had 
been previously used by Druguiere 

Canthaudus nitidulus Philippi 

1849 frochus nthdulus, Phil Conch Cab, p 295, No 
383, pi 43, f 10 

Hab —Portland, and off cable to Tasmania, Bass Strait 

Genus Catlioatoma, Swainson 1840 
CaLLIOSTOMA ARlflLLATUM, Wood 

1828 Trochus armtUaius Wood Index lest Supple- 
ment pi 5, f 5 

1901 Calhoistoma meym, Phil Prit and Gat, these 
Proc V XIV p 134 

Wood’s name was not previously adopted, because there was 
no descnption of the shell The rules of the International Con¬ 
gress now allow a binomial name accompanied by a figure to be 
suffiaent 

Calliostoma comptum a Adams 

1913 Callxostoma comptum, A Ad Hed PLS, 
N S W, V XXXVIII, p 279 

This species was listed as C poupmelt Montr, from New 
Caledonia Upon consulting the original descnption of that 
«pecies we find that it is distinct from ours 

Genus Cantharideila,Pil8bry 1889 
This genus includes the shell listed as Gtbbula ftberutna, Crosse 

Genus Cdlliotrochutt Fischer 1880 

This includes the shells listed as Gtbbula tatmamca, Petterd, 
and G legrandt, Petterd 
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Genus Haliotit, Linnaeus 1758 

Haliotis ROEi, Gray ' 

1826 Haliotts root, Gray King’s Survey of Australia, 
pp 157 and 493 

1846 Haltotts roei. Gray Rve, Conch Icon, v III, 
pi 4, f 10 

1859 Haltotts roet, Gray Chenu, Man Conch, v 1, p 
367, f 2739 and 2740 

Hab —Portland 

Genus MTagatebennus, Pilsbrv 1890 
MEGATEBE^Nus jAVANicENsis, Lamarck 

1914 Megattbsnnus javantcensts, Lk Gat and Gab, 
Vic Nat, V XXXI, p 82 

Genus Diodora, Gray 1821 , replaces ftssundea Swainson 

1840 

Genus Montfortula, Iredale 1915 

This includes the species listed as Sttbcntargtnula emorgtnata, 
B1 and 6 nigota Quoy and Gann 

Genus Soutua, Montfort 1810 
ScuTiiS ANTii ODES, Montfort 

1810 Scutus antipodes Montf Conch, Syst, v II, p 
58 pi 15 

1902 Scutus aiiatinus Donovan Prit and Gat, these 
Proc , V XV, p 188 

1917 Scutus antipodes, Montf Hed P L S, NSW, 
V XLI, for 1916, p 704, pi 47, f 7-9 

Genus Tugalia, Gray 1843 
Tuoalia cicatricusa, a Adams 

1852 ruqalt ctcotrtcosa, A Ad P Z S, Lond for 1851, 
p 89 

1863 Tugalta ctcatrosa, A Ad Sowb, Thes Con, v 
III, p 222, pi 14, f 14 

1865 tugalta etcatneosa, A Ad P Z S , Lond , p 185 

1870 Tugalta ctcatrosa, A Ad, Rve Conch Icon, v 
XVII, pi 1, f 7 
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1890 fugalta ctcatncosa, A Ad fiyon, Man Conch, 

V XII, p 285, f 86 , not 85 

1917 Tugalta ctcatncosa, A Ad Hed,PLS,NSW, 

V XLI, p 698, for 1916 

Hob —Dredged with the animal. Half Moot! Bay, Port Phillip, 
also Western Port 

Obs —Tryon’s hg 86 loc nt is a copy of that in Thes Condi, 
and IS referred to in the text and table of the plate as 86, but 
on the plate is wrongly numbered 85, and that of T cartnata 
86 , evidently a reversal, in error Hedley's fig 26, plate 52 he 
at does not represent the species He states “A scar on the 
summit, which suggested the name, was an individual and acetr 
dental feature of the type shell It is by chance repeated in a 
specimen before me and was probably caused by adherence of 
a Capulus, or some such associate " 

We have obtained over 20 specimens some of them dredged 
with the animal all with the summit free from any encumbrance, 
and we also have similar speamens from South Australia, and 
cannot agree with Hedley's surmise 

The habitat of the type is given as Philippme Islands, it i» 
more coarsely sculptured than as we find it 

Genus Cellana, H Adams 1869 , replaces Helciomscns, 

Dali 1871 

Cellana variegata, Blainville 

1825 Patella vartegata, B 1 Diet Sa Nat, v. 
XXXVIII, p 100 

1908 Helaomscus dtemenensts^ Hiil Gat and Gab, 
these Proc, v XXI, p 382 

1915 Helctontscus vartegatus, B 1 Hed, P L S, NSW, 

V XXXIX , for 1914, p 714 

Genus Patella, Linnaeus 1758 
Patella victoriae, Gatliff and Gabriel, nom mut 

1902 Patella hepattca, Pnt and Gat, not of Gmelin, 
these Proc, v XV, p 1S>4 

Patella squamifera. Reeve 

1902 Patelh acuhata, Rve, not of Gmelin, Pnt and 
Gat Id, p 193 
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Gienus Nacellat Schumacher 1817 
Nacella parva Angas 

1878 Nacella parva Ang P Z S Loud p 862 pi 54r 
{ 12 

1912 Nac lla pan a Ang Verco TRS SA v 
XXX\I p 183 

Hab —Portland 

Obs —Found living on the seaweed Cymodocea antarcitca 
assoaated with Nacella Ktowae Vcrco and Stenochtton cymo 
docealts Ashby A rather constant feature is A sin^e row' 
of pale blue spots and crescent shaped opaque markings extend 
ing from the apex centrally more or less along the outer arc 
of the shell Size of ty|e Diam maj 6 min 3 alt 2mm 


Genus Patolloida Quoy and Gaim 1834 replaces (Aemae 
Eschscholtz 1838 not of Hartman 1821 


Genus Callochiton, Gray 1847 
Callochiton mayi Torr 

1912 Callochiton tnavt lorr PRS las p 1 
1912 Callochiton mayt Torr May and lorr Id p 2B 
pi 1 f 57 

1912 Callochiton ma\t Torr TRS S A v XXXVI 
p 164 pi 5 f laf 

Hab —Portland 

Obs —Size of type Length 15 breadth 8 mm A beauti 
fully ornate little species The girdle with its dense microscopic 
diamond shaped scales longitudinally sulcate pleural areas and 
dots on the lateral areas serve as useful recognition marks 

Calk CHITON rufi s Ashby 

1900 Callochiton rufus Ashby TRS SA p87pl 
1 f 2 a g 

1921 Callochiton ruftu Ashby tb se Proc v XXXIII 
for 1920 p 150 

Hab —Port Phillip Heads (J B Wilson) 

Obs —Size of type Length 16 breadth 10 mm Ashby loc 
at says this was misidentified by Sykes as C platessa G^d 
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Genus Stenochiton* Adams and Anga^ 1864 

StENOCIIITON CVMOIXCLALIS Ashb> 

1918 Stenochtton cymodoceolts \*.hby IRS S \ 

V XI II p 70 pi 13 14 f 1 4 5 11 12 

Hab —Portland 

Obs —Size of type I ength 10 breadth 3 5 mm frund on 
the seaweed C\modocea aiitatctica 

Genus Ischnochiton, 1 ray 1847 
IsciiNt)CHn N DEcussATus Reevc 

1847 Chiton Jcciusatiis Rve Conch Icon sp 107 pi 
18 f 107 also pi of Details of sculpture 
f 107 

Hab —Portland 

Obs —Dr Ton has erroneously placed this species as a syno 
nvm of Chiton siilcatns Q and G They differ distinctly Quoy 
and Gaimard s name is not available as in 1815 in General 
Conchology p 16 pi 3 f 1 Wood described and figured a 
different shell under that name and it is quoted by Dillwyn in his 
Cat Recent Shells p 8 

Ischnochiton ikphaim Dupu s 

1917 Ischnochiton Imcdatu Iredale and May not of 

Blainville Gat and Gab these Proc v XXX 

p 26 

1918 Ischnoihtton iredalei Dup Hull Mus Hist Nat 

No 7 

1921 Ischnochiton tredalei Dup \shby these Proc 

V XXXIII for 1920 p 151 

1921 Ischnochiton tredalei Dup Ashby T R S S A v 
XIIV for 1920 p 284 
Obs —This IS I contractus auct not of Reeve 

Genus Plaxiphora, Gray 1847 
Plaxiphora ri<dnai.li Thiele 

1909 Plaxiphora glanca Quoy and Gaim Gat and 
Gab these Proc v XXII p 42 
1909 Plaxiphora hednalh Thiele Revinon des Sys 
tems des Qntonen p 25, pi 3, f 27-31 
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Obs —This species was identified by Bednall as P glauca, Q 
and G, and he sent a speamen to Thiele, who said it was not 
that species, and named it P bedmlh 

Plaxipiiora costata, Blainville 

1825 Chiton coslatOj B 1 Diet Set Nat, vol XXXVI, 
p 548 

1893 Chiton cuslatus, B1 Pilsbry, Man Conch , v XV, 
p 105 

1902 Plaxiphora petholata, Sowerby Pnt and Gat, 
these Proc, v XV, p 204 

Genus Acanthochitona, Grav 1821 replaces Acanthochites, 

Risso i 8 a 6 

Acanthochitona oistafa Adams and Angas 

1864 Acanthochites costatus. Ad and Ang PZS, 
Lond, p 194 

1893 Acanthochites costatut Ad ind Ang Pilsbry, 
Man Conch , v XV, p 40, pi 3, f 74 

Jlab —Portland 

Obs —Size of type I ength 18 breadth 7 mni Ihis was ob¬ 
tained in New South Wales, it is also recorded in Queensland, 
South Australia, and 1 asnnnia 

Acanthochitona gatlifu, Ashby 

1919 Acanthochiton gathffi Ashby IRS, S A, v 
XLIII. p 398, pi 42 f 2 5 
1921 Acanthochiton gathffi Ashby Fhese Proc, v 
XXXIII for 1920, p 152 

Hob —Dredged off Point Cook, Port Phillip, in 8 fathoms 
Obs —Size Length 6 , breadth 3 mm 

Acanthochitona tatei, Torr and Ashby 

Ihis proves to be a synonym of A granostrtatin Pilsbry 

Genus Rhyaaoplax, Thiele 1893 

Under this new genus are now classed the species listed as 
Chiton bednatli, Pilsbry, C tneostahs, Pilsbry, C jugosus, 
Gould, C exoptanda, Bednall, C verconts, Torr and Ashby, and 
C caUwMono, Pilsbry 


74 
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Chiton limans, Sykes 

This name drops, and must be deleted from our list It had 
been revived by Sykes but as Ashby has pointed out in his report 
on the Bracebridge Wilson collection of Chitons in the National 
Museum dealt with by Sykes, the shells there to which the name 
of C limans was given proved to be C tncostahs, Pilsbiy 
There will be other alterations made in the nomenclature of the 
Polyplacophora not yet definitely decided upon Ashl^ and 
other workers are dealing with the subject 

Genus Rhizorus, Montfort i8io replaces Volvulella, Newton 

1891 

Genus Cylichnella, Gabb 1873 replaces Bulhnella, Newton 

l^i 

Genus Builaria, Rafinesque replaces Bulla Linne 1767 

Genus Ringioula, Deshayes 1838 
Ringicula grandinosa Hinds 

1844 Rmgtcula grandinosa Hinds P Z S, Lond , p 96 
1878 Ringicula grandinosa, Hinds Braz PLSr 

N S W , V II, p 78 

1893 Ringicula grandinosa. Hinds Pilsbry, Man. 

Conch, V XV, p 409, pi 47, f 72 
Hab —Port Albert (Worcester) 

Obs —A stout shell, whorls rounded “The last large, sub- 
quadrate, rotund ” 

Genus Tethys,Linn4 1758 , replaces Aplysta, Linne 1767 

Genus Kerguelenia« MabiUe and Rochebrune 1887 

Ihis genus includes Siphonaria \fitowae, jVerco, previousljr 
listed 

Genus Gadinia, Gray 1824 
Gadinia conica, Angas 

1867 Gadinia cornea, Ang PZS, Lond, pp 115 and 
220, pi 13, f 27 

This name replaces that for the shell listed as G ongast, DalL 
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Genus Dnntaliunii Linnaeus 1758 
Dbntalium erectum Sowerby 

1860 Dentahum erectum Sowb Thes Conch v 111, 
p 99 pi 13 f 55 

Hab —Taken off cable to Tasmania Bass Strait 


Genus Dacotta, Gray 1858 
This includes the species listed as Clavagella australis Lk 


Family LATLRNULIDAL leplaces Anatimdae 

Genus Laternula, Bolten 1798 replaceb Anattna Lamarck 

1809 

Genus Myodora, Gray 1840 
Myodora anupodum L a Smith 

1880 Myodora anttpodum E A Smith PZb Lond 
p 585 pi S3 f 7 7a 

1913 Myodora anUpodum E A Smith Suter Man 
NZ Moll p 1027 pi 55 f 10a 

Hab —Taken off cable to Tasmania Bass Strait 
Obs —Size of type Length 9 width 13 33 diam 2 mm Smith 
compares it with M pandonformts Stutch 

Genus Thracioptit, Tate and May 1900 
Thraciopsjs speck sa Angas 

1869 Thracia spectosa Anq PZS Tond p 48 pi 2, 
f 12 

Hab —Frankston Port Phillip Dredged Western Port 
Obs —Size of type I ong 23 alt 12 lat 6 mm 

Genus Anapalla, Dali 1895 
Anapella triqubtra Hanley 

1914 Anapella tmquetra Han Gat and Gab Vic Nat, 

V XXXI p 82 
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Genus Syndesmya* Recluz 1843 
Syndesm\a exigua H Adams 

1S)03 Scmele extgua, H Ad Pnt and Gat, these Proc, 

V XVI, p 113 

1914 Syndesm-sa extgua, H Ad Lamy, Jour de Conch 
for 1913, V LXI, p 294, pi 8 . f 4^ 

Genus Gan, Schumacher 1817 
Gari livida, Lamarck 

1818 Psammobta Itvtda, Lk Anim S Vert, v V, 
p 515 

1818 Psammotea sonalts, Lk Id p 517 
1903 Cart sonalts Lk Pnt and Gat, these Proc, v 
XVI. p 113 

1914 Psammobta Itvtda, Lk Dautz and Fisch, Jour 
de Conch for 1913, v LXI, p 224, pi 7, 
f 4 6 and they state that P sonalts is a 
synonym 

Genus Peeudoarcopagia, Berlin 1878 

Psbudoascopagia VICTORIAS, Gatliff and Gabriel 

1914 Telltna (Arcopagta) victonae Gat and Gab, Vic 
Nat, V XXXI, p 83 

Genus Hemidonax, Morch 1870 
Hemidonax australiense Reeve 

1914 Hemidonax austrahense, Kve Gat and Gab, Vic 
Nat, v XXXI, p 83 

Genus Don ax, Linnaeus 1758 
Donax sordidus. Reeve 

1845 Donax sordtdus, Rve Ann and Mag Nat Hist, 

V XVI, p 59 

1848 Donax sordtda Rve Krauss Sudafr Moll, p 6 , 
pi 1 , f 4 

1854 Donax sordtdus, Rve Conch Icon, v VIII, pi 
5, f 32 

Hab —Portland 

Obs —Size of our shell Antero-postenor diameter 23, umbo- 
ventral diam 16 mm 
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Genu<r Liooonohft, Morch 1883 

This includes the species listed as Ctrce angast E A Smith 

Genus Callanaitis, Iredale 1917 
Callavaitis disjecta Perry 

1903 Chione dtsjccta Perry Pnt and Gat these Proc , 

V XVI p 122 

1913 Chwne disjecta Perry Suter Man N Z Moll , 
p 989 pi 61 f 5 

Gitiiis Katelysia, Komcr 1857 

This includes the species listed as Chtone strigosa Lk C 
scalaruia Lk and C peronn Lk 

Geiiun Clauainella (>rav 1851 

This includes the species listed as Chtone plactda Phil 

Genus Gomphina, Morch 1853 
Gompuina undll sa Lamarck 

U14 Gowpl ina undulosa Ik Gat and Gab Vic Nat, 

V XXXI p 83 

Genus Macrocailitta« Meek 1876 

This includes the species listed as Meretrtx dtsrupta Sowb , 
M planatclla II M kmqii Gray and M ngularis Smith 

Genus Basainai Jukes Browne 1914 

Phis includes the species listed as Meretrtx pauetlameUata^ 
Dkr and Jukes Browne selects it as the genotype 

Genus Pullastra, Suwerby 1826 

This includes the species listed as Tapes fabagella Desh, and 
Tapes galachtes Lk 

Genus Myrtaea, furton 1823 
Mvrtaev botanica Hcdley 

1903 1 itetna brastert Soub (as Telltna) Pnt and Gat 

these Proc v XVI p 138 not T brasien, 
Sowb 1869 
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1918 Myrtaea botantca Hed nom mut J R S 
NSW V LI for 1917 p 18 No 177 
This genus also includes the species listed as Luctna nuiyt Gat 
and Gab 

Genus Codakia, Scopoli 1777 

This includes the species listed as Luctna nttntma Ten Wda , 
L paupera Tate and L tatet Ang 

Genus Divancella, \ on Martens 1880 
Divaricella cumingi A Adams and Angas 

1863 Luctna (Cyclas) cutntngt Ad and Ang P7S, 
Lend p 426 pi 37 f 20 

1903 Luctna (Dtzaricella) huttoniana Vanatta Frit 
and Gat these Proc v XVI p 139 

1913 Dtvaricella cutntngt A Ad and Ang Suter Man 

N Z Moll p 913 pi 58 f 18 

This IS the species listed by Terns >n Woods in his Tasmanian 
Census of Marine Shells as Luctna dwartcata L 

Genus Cyamiomaotra, Bernard 1897 

CyAMIOMACTRA BALAUSTIMA Gould 

1861 Kellta balausttna Goul 1 Proc Bost Soc Nat 
Hist V VIII p 33 

1909 C^amtomactra mttda Hed Gat and Gab these 
Proc V XXII p 45 

1914 C'samtoniactra balausttna Gould Gat and Gab 

Vic Nat V XXXI p 84 

1915 Cyamtomactra balausttna Gould Hed PLS 

NSW p 699 pi 77 f 2 3 

Genus Coriareua Hedlev 1907 
This includes the shell listed as Montacuta semvradtata Tate 

Genus Condylocardia, Bernard 1896 

CONOYLOCARDIA SUBRADIATA Tate 

1888 Cardttella subradtata fate IRS SA vXI p 
62 pi 11 { 7 

1906 Condyloeardta subradtata Tate Id v XXXII, 
p 358 pi 17. f 25 28 
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Hob —Taken off cable to Tasmania, Bass Strait 

Obs —Size of type Antero-postenor diam 13, umbo-ven- 
tral diam 12 5 mm 

Genus Venerioardia, Lamarck i 8 oi 
VENERICARniA ROSULENTA, Tate 

1887 C ardita rosulenta fate TRS,SA,v IX, p 
69.pl 5, f 3 

1911 Vcticncardia rosulenta Tate Hed Zool Com¬ 
monwealth trawler Endeavour, v I, p 97, 
pi 17, f 4 

Hab —Taken off cable to Tasmania Bass Strait 

Obs —Size of type Antcro posterior diam 21, umbo ventral 
diam 17 mm Hcdley records, loc cit, a specimen 45 mm in 
length 

The shells listed as Cordita are now classed as Venertcardta, 
and the genus Cardtta is now used for those species previously 
listed as Myhltcardia 

Genus Neotrigonia, Cossmann 1918 

This includes the shell listed as Trtgonta margantacea, Lk 

Genus Nuculana, Link 1807 , replaces I eda Schumacher 

1817 

"Nuculana dohrm, Hanley 

1861 Lcda dohrnt, Han P Z S, Lond, p 242 

1871 Leda dohrnt\, Han Sowb, Conch Icon, v 
XVIII, pi 9, f 54 

Hab —Taken off cable to Tasmania, Bass Strait 

The genus Nuculana includes the species already listed M 
Leda 

Genus Modiolus* Lamarck 1799 

This replaces Modtola, Lk, and the species listed as such will 
be changed accordingly 

Genus Musoulut* Bolten 1798 , replaces Modtolana Loven 1846 

Genus Pinotada, Bolten 1798 

This includes the shell listed as Meleagnna margaHhfera, L. 
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Abt XVr —Gold SpecLmenn ftom Bendigo and thewr 
Piobahlf Modee of Origin 

Br F L SriLLWELL, DSo 
(Plati^ I) 

[Read Xo?ember lOth 1981] 

The gold in the Bendigo quartz reefs occurs as particles of 
bright, yellow free gold, of high quality, containing about 30 
parts per 1000 of silver Its occurrence can be divided into two 
general types— 

(a) As paitides associated with the dark laminated seams 
tiaversing the quartz, 

(b) as particles embedded in white quartz 

While these two general types are not confined to any particular 
form of reef it can be said that the first type is more charac¬ 
teristic of saddle reefs and leg reefs, and that the second type is 
more characteristic of “ spurs ” which are veins cutting across the 
strata 1 he gold particles in the spurs are on an average, larger 
than the gold particles associated with the carbonaceous seams, 
but the latter may be more numerous, and have formed the mam 
factor in the richest saddle reefs of Bendigo Such particles 
are occasionally so numerous as to form a sheet of gold along 
the lamina ^ 

rhe particles of gold embedded in white quartz appear as 
shotty specks or as sheeted interlaangs with quartz and some¬ 
times ankerite The gold particles, like quartz, are allotnomor- 
phic and do not assume their crystalline form except in rare cases 
in vugs 1 he tendency of the gold towards its crystalline form is, 
however, often sufficient to produce more or less rounded, shotty 
particles, unless there exist obstructing or modifying circum¬ 
stances The shotty particles sometimes are readily loosened 
and detached from the quartz, and are then spoken of as ** loose 
gold ” llie modifying circumstances may develop during the 
later stages of growth of a vein if the quartz crystals grow at 

a more rapid rate than the gold crystals, or if the growth of the 

. ■■■■■■■ - - . . —~ - ■■ . . ■ ■ . — ■ — ■ - 

1 Gold D«po«IUon In tfew BmuHbd GoldM^LF L 9Ullw«ll Bull 4, Oom-' 
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quartz crystals continues for a longer period than required for 
the gold crystals The tremendous crystallising pressure of the 
quartz, which is sufiiaent to force apart the walls of the vem,. 
may then be partially directed agamst the growing crystals of 
gold, modifying them in the same way that gold is hammered 
in the production of gold leaf In this case the Anal result is a. 
sheeted interlacing of gold with quartz, ankerite, and other 
minerals, with an appearance that has often suggested the m- 
filtration of secondary gold in cracks in a quartz vein 

Ihe speomen illustrated in big 1 came from the Constella¬ 
tion saddle reef above the 622 feet level It shows a black slaty 
seam partly mixed with ankente, pursuing its normal tortuoua 
track through the quartz Several particles of gold, pyrite and 
galena occur in this specimen along this carbonaceous seam, 
including a well-formed cube of pynte Particles of gold are 
embedded in the cube of pyrite, and appear to have formed the 
nucleus of the crystal 

Another speamen, occurnng near this cube in the same saddle 
reef shows an intimate mixture of gold galena and pynte The 
mixture borders upon a carbonaceous lamina, visible on the side 
of the specimen but which is not revealed in the photograph 
(Ag 2) The photograph illustrates a sliced surface of the 
specimen on which only a few fragments of carbonaceous matter 
are showing, but pynte (P), gold (white) and galena (Ga) 
are distinguishable The mass of pyrite is embedded in quartz, 
but at the same time it is broken by veins of quartz, galena 
and gold The gold appears not only as nuclei of some of the 
pynte, but also as a network of veins in the pynte and in the 
galena 

Without consideration of the process of formation of the 
vein the petrographical relations of the quartz and pynte itt 
these two specimens would mdicate that—(1) pyrite crystal¬ 
lised before gold, and (2) that gold crystallised before pynte 
The apparently contradictory character of these conclusions 
appears to me to disappear when the vein is viewed as a slow 
and steady growth, in which the quartz and each other mineral 
are slowly and continuously deposited from the imtial stages 
up to the Anal stages of the formation of the vein The gold, 
pynte and galena are localised in the quartz in these instances, 
partly by the preapitating action of the slaty residues, and, in 
a growing mixture of gold and pynte, some of the pyrite may 
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be precipitated before atmie of the gold, and some of the gold 
before some of the pynte The mutual relationships of the 
solubilities and concentrations of the different vein imnerals, 
which might have been expected to produce a more or less 
characteristic order of deposition have been disturbed by the 
presence of foreign precipitating matter 

A specimen of a different and rare type at Bendigo is illus¬ 
trated in Fig 3 It consists of a thm plate of gold, with a small 
fragment of attached quarts, terminating in a crystal of gold 
The speamen is 3 cm long, weighs 2 dwts 14 grs , and is shown 
m the photograph with a magmfication of 2 It was found m a 
quartz spur in sandstone about two feet wide in the stopes on 
the Victory spurs, 580 feet south, 1235 feet level, m the Carlisle 
mine Ihe gold crystal occurred in a vug, terminating the plate 
of gold in the same way as the associated quartz crystals m the 
same vug grew out from the mass of quartz The dominating 
faces of the crystal are those of the octahedron The sohd 
angles of the octahedron are replaced by small faces of the 
cube, and the edges of the octahedron are replaced by faces of 
the rhombicdodecahedron For nearly 1cm behind the ter¬ 
minating crystal, crystalline faces of gold can be seen on the 
plate of gold It is quite clear that this small nugget of gold 
IS as essential and primary a part of the vein as the quartz 
crystals that form the bulk of the vein Had the gold not 
assumed the platy and crystalline form, the occurrence might 
have been similar to the gold wire whose occurrence in a quartz 
vug has previously been recorded * 

Another rare specimen obtained from the same stopes, at the 
1235 feet level, in the Carlisle mine, is illustrated in Fig 4 This 
IS a fragment of a very small, but very rich, spur, which traversed 
a thick bed of slates on the eastern side of the stopes The 
thickest part of the vein in the specunen is 5 mm, in which are 
•embedded two isolated crystals of sphalerite, with a little ad¬ 
mixed pynte A few small specks of gold are embedded m 
the quartz, but the main mass of gold m the specunen occurs 
as a thin film, bounding the quartz and the slate The gold film 
shows irregularities, but is fairly continuous, and, when the 
Slate IS broken away, has the appearance of gold pamt on the 
wall of the vein lowards one end of the speamen the thick- 
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ness of the quartz vein diminishes, and becomes almost pure 
gold An mteresting feature of the specunen is shown in the 
illustration, and consists of a number of gold platy riffles stand¬ 
ing out from the vein at right angles to the wall These riffles 
are on the whole parallel to the cleavage of the slate, and repre¬ 
sent gold that has been deposited m the cleavage cracks front 
solutions traversing the course of the vein Ihe feature exists 
on both sides of the vein It is very clear from this specimen 
that the slate has been a preapitating agent for the gold 

Another specimen from the same gold shoot, and the same- 
mine can also be recorded, though it does not lend itself to 
illustration It was obtained from the 1264 feet level, adjoming 
the plane of a small west dipping fault A spur, which varies 
in thickness from i inch to 1^ inches, butts against the fault 
plane and contains pyrite and colours of gold Projecting from> 
the wall of a small branching spur, which forms the fault plane, 
IS a nest of pyrite cubes, and the wall of the fault and spur is 
mostly covered with a film of gold, which also extends into the 
fractures of the associated slate These two speamens are rare, 
and at first glance the films of gold paint suggest the occurrence 
of secondary gold, i e, gold which has been leached from the 
gold bearing spurs, and preapitated by the slate The small 
fault is believed to have existed prior to the vein formation and 
gold might have been precipitated from the primary solutions 
circulating along it, or from subsequent secondary solutions The 
great depth of the occurrence of 1264 feet below the surface 
is a fact in strong opposition to a theory of downward secondary 
enrichment, while the association of the gold with the sulphides 
IS more consistent with its being of primary ongin Even if it 
were claimed that these occurrences indicate the presence of 
secondary gold, it must be remembered that they are rare Fre¬ 
quent inspections of mining operations on this gold shoot in the 
Carhsle mine, which, during the fourteen months preceding Sep¬ 
tember, 1921, produced 15,712 ounces of gold, valued at £84,761, 
failed to yield any evidence recognisable as being characteristic 
of secondary enrichment It may therefore be fairly concluded 
that the gold in the spurs is primary, and that the existence 
of the gold shoot is dependent on primary causes 
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PLATE 1. 

Fig. 1. Quartz, showing gold (dark), embedded in a cube of 
pyrite. From saddle reef above 622 feet level. Con¬ 
stellation mine. Mag. 2. 

Fig. 2. Quartz carrying pyrite gold and galena. The pyrke 
(P) is intersected by veins of quartz, galenk (Ga) 
and gold (white). From saddle reef above 622 feet 
level. Constellation mine. Mag. 2. 

Fig. 3. Thih plate of gold terminating in a crystal of gold. 

Stopes 580 feet south, 1235 feel level, Carlisle mine. 
Mag. 2. 

Fig. 4. Rich spur in slate, showing a number ol gold jrfaty 
nifles standing out from the vein at right angles to 
the wall of the spur. The dark area (B) is a crystal 
' of zme blende embedded in the vem, and the hadcly 

appearance of the edge of the vein is due to gi^d. 
Eastern side of stopes, 580 feet south, 1235 feet level, 
Carlisle mine. Mag. 2. 
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Art. XVII.—On a FoatU Filameiitoua Alga and Sponga- 
SpiottUa forming Opal Nodvlea at Richmond iittwr, NR. W. 

Br FREDERICK CHAPMAN, A.L.S., F.R.M.S. 


(With Two Twt Fiifuros.) 
[Bead 10th November, IBSl.] 


Source of Speolmene. 

The samples of common opal from the cliatomaceous deposits 
of the Richmond River at Tintenbar, New South Wales, now 
described, were handed over to the National Museum Collection 
by Mr. R. H. Walcott, Curator of the Technological Museum, 
Melbourne They were received by Mr. Walcott from Mr. G. 
N. Milne, of the Salvation Army, at Bayswater, on the 18th of 
December, 1919. 

In response to Mr. Walcott’s desire to know something of the 
microscopic nature of these samples, I took thin slices from 
two of the pieces, which gave different results; in the one case 
a spicule-rock being revealed, originating from freshwater 
sponges, and in the other the matted thalli of a confervoid fresh¬ 
water weed, probably of the genus Cladophora, and now silidhed. 

Literary Notee on the Deposit. 

Professor Liversidge, writing on the siliceous deposits from 
the Richmond River, New South Wales,* refers to this rock 
as resembling " the deposits thrown down by hot springs or 
geysers." He records the presence of wood opal and remains 
of ferns (Pteris) and seeds, one of the latter being named by 
von Mueller, Liversidgea oxysporaf to which is also referred 
a leaf fragment. 

J. Milne Curran, in writing on precious stones in New South 
Wales,* on p. 258 of the reference quoted, says, " I have more 
than once received specimens of diatomite from the Richmond 
River, which were in part converted into a true opal.” 

1. Joun. and Proc. R. Soe. Na Woles, vol. X. (ISTS), 1877, pp Z87-S40. 

I. LtfOo. clt., p 2S0, plKta. 

I, Journ. ^ PiiDC. R. Boc., toI. XXX (1S98), 1897 
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The occurrence of this fossil confcrvoid is of especial interest 
on account of the rarity of fossil remains of this character Im 
presbions of confervoid like structures in rocks were named Con- 
fen ties by Brongniart in 1828 

Bornemann also described a Cambrian fossil from Sardinia, 
to which he gave the name of Confervite chantranstotdes the 
filaments of this fossil have a diameter of 6 7 / • 

Dr C D Walcott has lately described a genus of algae Mar 
poha * from the Middle Cambrian shale of the Burgess Pass 
Quarry British Columbia 1 his form closely resembles the habit 
of growth in Cladophora though no actual structure of the 
thallus was determinable It is relatively larger in size than the 
form here described from the opal Dr Walcott refers the 
£enus \tarpolia to the Cyanoph\ieae but *1 comparison is made 
with Cladophora (Chlorophyceae) 

Some forms of the Codiaceae are also filamentous and branch¬ 
ing and are not unknown in fossil deposits but these appear to 
be of marine habitat 

Age —Late Cainozoic probably Pleistocene 

Description of Spicules in Opal (Fig 2 ) 

Ihe majoiity of the spicules found in one specimen examined 
are of the typical Spongtlla type being straight curved or slender 
fusiform some are nearly cylindrical and pointed at the ex¬ 
tremities whilst others are arcuate and much thicker in the 
middle A few extremely s'endcr needle like forms are present 
The surfaces are apparently all more or less spinulose These 
appear to belong to the genus Spongtlla whilst a few smooth 
forms may belong to Meyenta Very few traces of amphidiscs 
occur but those seen are of the type of Spongtlla capewellt a 
species named by Bowerbank from specimens occurring at Lake 
Hindmarsh Victoria’** A portion of what appears to be the 
head of a birotulate spicule with a denticulate margin shows 
some resemblance to the form described by Prof Haswell as 
Meyenta rantsay ” 

Regarding a similar diatomaceous and sponge spicular deposit, 
from the Warrumbungle Mountains Mr R Etheridge (junr ) 

8 Kali t«op Carol Deutacho Akad Naturfora h«r \ol LI 1887 

8 SmlthaoBlan Mlac CoU toI LXVII No B 1»1» p 888 
10 Proc Zool bond 1881 p 447 pi XXXVIII Ilf 8 
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recognised in it** SpottgMa sp, and this was confirmed by Dr 
Hmde, who also determined the presence of amphidiscs, beloiigii:^ 
the genus Meyenta ** The diatomaceous deposits of the War- 
rumbungle Mountains are, however, of greater age than those 



Fig 2 Spicuks in Opal 


described above, for Prof David has shown** that they are inter- 
bedded with a trachytic tuff, which has yielded leaves of Ctn~ 
namomunt Leichhardtt, Ett 

12 Ann Rap Dapt Mlnea NS WaJaa for 1887 (1888) pp 16S 166 
IS Bee Card and Dun Bor Oeol Surr N 8 Walea vol V 1867 p 141 
14 ProG Linn Sol vs Walea vol XXI 1896 pt 2 p 266 

U 
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Art. XVIIJ .—On the Gfiangee of Volunu in a Mixture of 
Dry Seeds and Waiter. 

Br ALFRED J. EWART, D.80., Ph.D. F.R8. 

(ProfMior o{ Botany and Plant Fbyiiology in the Unirmity of Melbounie). 
[Bead Stli December, 19813 


If a quantity of dry peas is placed in a bottle filled with 
water, and provided with an open upright tube, it will be noticed 
that as the seeds swell the level of water in the tube rises, indi¬ 
cating a total increase of volume, and that after several hours 
the level of liquid in the tube falls again. The following obser¬ 
vations illustrate this: The bottle used had a capacity of 1050 
cc., and 10 cms. of the erect tube contained 2.4 c.c. Peas 
were dried at 80° C., and the bottle two-thirds filled with them, 
and then filled up with water. The temperature of the peas was 
20° C., and of the water 13.6. The increase or decrease of volume 
was measured from the height of liquid in the tube. The total 


Temperature. 

Time 

Total InoreaM or 
DooreaM of Volume. 

10‘3°C 

12 a m. 

• 0 Oc.c 

— 

12.30 p.m 

• +0 • 36 0.0* 

16-3*^0 

3 p.m. 

- +0 6c.c. 

16-4"a 

3.00 p.m. 

- O-Oo.c. 


10 p.ni. 

• — 18-7o.o. 

13°8*C. 

10 a.in. 

~ 10 *80.0. 


volume therefore first increases, then decreases by a still greater 
amount, and finally increases again. The final increase is appar¬ 
ent only, and is due to the production of small bubbles of gas 
by anaerobic respiration. It begins, however, before the bubbles 
actually appear. 

This simple observation has long been known, and has been 
variously explained It has even been stated to be a good way 
of demonstrating the expansion of seeds in water, ignoring the 
fact that the expansion of the seeds should be proportional to 
the amount of water they absorb, leaving the total volume un¬ 
altered. 
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The variation in the total volume might m fact be due to a 
variety of causes, and since seeds have specific structure, it 
need not follow the same course for all seeds In regard to the 
first increase of total volume, this might be the result of the 
slight rise of temperature when dry seeds absorb water Hence 
the experiment was repeated with the peas and water at the 
same original temperature (136°C), the mixture be¬ 
ing well stirred to remove any adhering air bubbles 

Total Inert ase or 

Tirnporsture Tirno Dt rreaM of Volume 


13 7°C 10 a m 

U 3^C 12 10 pin 

U 14°C i 20 p in 


In this case a pronounced contraction of volume took place, 
while the temperature was still rising The fact that the altera¬ 
tions of volume arc far greater than any fluctuations due to 
changes of temperature can also be shown by direct estimation 
Using a bottle of 1050 cc capacity, with a tube attached, of 
which 10 ems •-•2 4 c c, the actual expansion of the water can 
be calculated from the formula— 

+a/) 

where a= 16x10* between 10®C and 20®C 


The increases of volume per 1*C at various temperatures are 
given 





Inoroaso 
of Volume 

Ob»< nred RW • 
In 1 ub« 

Between 10- 12^C 


0 

lUMo< 44ciiifl 


12-14®C 


0 

1416c 0 BiO 59cinfl 


14-ie«C 


0 

1512c c crO 

0 OSome 



0 

1824c c »0 76cinH 

1 0 Biems 



0 

1920o c »0 80f nut 


0 Oc c 
+ 6 »cc 
T J 9c 0 


In spite of the fact that the observed nse only gives the ap* 
parent expansion, it is greater than the theoretically calculated 
absolute expansion, but the methods used were not very re¬ 
fined, and were merely intended to show that the fluctuations of 
volume due to slight changes of temperature are small compared 
with those caused by the swelling seeds 
The increase of total volume with swelling peas is most pro¬ 
nounced when the seed coat has become markedly wrinkled, sag- 
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gesUng that the increaie of volume is connected with wrinkling 
of the seed coat This is easily proved by using split peas, in 
which case the total volume does not undergo any preliminary 
increase, but decreases from the outset until the final nse due 
to the production of gas The first experiment was earned out 
with air-dry matenal, the second with material oven-dned at 
80‘’C The onginal total volume was 1050 cc, and the receiver 
was two thirds filled with the split peas It will be seen that the 
contraction is much less with the air dry material which already 
contained 16 per cent of water 


Aim Dbt SpZfiT Itxah 


Toxupeiutare 

Time 

Ti ta] Increase or 
Decnase of Volume 


irc 

10 • ID 

0 Oc 0 


11 fi®( 

12 30 p in 

— 1 6t t 


12 VC 

11 30 p in 

^0 77oc 


Otin Dbibd Spill 

Pbab 


13 7% 

11am 

0 Oo 0 


16 0**C 

1 p ra 

—ft lo 0 


n 

10 30 p ra 

-fO 63o c 



Similar results were obtained with split lentils, the material 
being first washed with spint and then rapidly with water to 


9 • a ^ 

remove adherent air bubbles 

Split Liniilb Aik Dkiko 

Temperature 

Tin e 

Total Increase or 

Derreas of Volun e 

IJ J^C 

10 GO a ni 

0 Ooo 

H 8°C 

2 SO p lu 

—3 66oo 

14 3“( 

6pm 

3 16oo 

SPLn LBMTiLfl Dbibd at SO* C 

13 4**C 

11 ^6 am 

0 Ooc 

13 VC 

7 40 p m 

—6 5c c 

13 3»C 

6am 

-6 6aco 


The observations were discontinued as soon as a distinct m- 
crease of volume begins, for this is merely due to the ^ipearanoe 
of gas bubbles, and proceeds rapidly once it has commenced 
Since the first increase of total volume shown with whole 
peas IS due to the wnnkling of the seed coat, the suggestion 
may be made that the wrinkles are due to local regions of the 
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skin absorbing water, and expanding more rapidly than others 
This would result in a tendency to a partial vacuum beneath each 
wrinkle, and this would hasten the drawing in of water, and at 
the same time increase the total volume of the mixture of seeds 
and water If this were so, then under pressure the first ex¬ 
pansion should be either greatly decreased or suppressed 

For this purpose a stout separating funnel was used Peas 
and water were introduced at the top which was then sealed 
To the lower end a long^rmed U tube was attached This 
contained a water column continuous with that in the funnel 
Mercury was then poured into the open arm of the U tube until 
the diflFerence of level was 76 cnis After each reading the mer¬ 
cury was brought up to the original level if contraction had taken 
place or reduced to the same level with the aid of a pipette if 
expansion had occurred The temperature varied within 1®C 
during the experiment a maximum rise of 1°C being shown 
after three hours when the total volume had begun to decrease 
The total initial volume was 1080 c c and i two thirds charge 
of oven dried peas was used 

rime Total Increase or DicroaBe of V< lun c 


^ P m 

1 J Occ ] 

0 Oc 0 

1 iff p m 

1 f-2 3c*o 1 

0 lOoc 

4 p in 

1 -h4 7o L 1 

4-0 2Sco * 

1 40 p m 

1 l-e Ire ) 

-f-0 76c c 

0 p tn 

ice] 

0 Or Cl 

8 p in 

I 2 4o c 1 

— 2 Oc 0 

0 p m 

f 3 Oc 0 1 

-4 8t t 

9 a m 

[-1 icc r 

6 bt c T 

10 a m 


— 6 6c c 


* befflnnliMr to wrinkle 

t SeeOa full> awolkn 

Owing to the prcssuie the final expansion due to the libera^ 
tion of gas bubbles is long delayed Ihe figures m biackets give 
the expansion and contractions of a similar volume of peas and 
water not under pressure At * gas production began preventing 
the full contraction of volume 

It will be noticed that under pressure there is a slight con¬ 
traction of volume before the expansion due to the wrinkling 
of the seed coat begins This is probably the result of the pres¬ 
sure on air in the intercellular spaces of the cotyledons These 
are not entirely obliterated on drying, as can be seen by exam- 
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mmg sections of dry peas m pure glycerine A large receiver 
with a manometer attached showed an unchanged pressure of 
^76 cms for an hour after exhaustion with a double Gerydc 
pomp It was then filled with dry peas, and again rapidly ex¬ 
hausted The exhaustion required a few more strokes, and on 
standing for an hour the pressure increased from -76 cms 
10-72 cms, then remaining stationary Ihis shows that the 
dry peas do actually contain a little air 

In the case of all seeds in which the seed coat wrinkles more 
or less during absorption, the total volume shows a preliminary 
increase, followed by a decrease, as in the case of peas, and a 
final increase of volume, which is only apparent and is due to 
the production of gas It usually begins before any actual gas 
appears but is then due to gas forming in the intercellular spaces 
of the seed, and driving out some of the water contained in 
them 


'I'fov (Hoksk) Bbanb 

lOFAL VOLUMK 

1066 CO } ( iiAaas oy Brans 

Tempemtaro 

Time 

TotuI Increttse or 

Deoreaso of Volume 

11 iX 

10 40 R m 

0 Ot c 

12 2®r 

5 p in 

+ 9 98c c 

12 6®C 

7 JO p m 

1-9 28c t 

11 7®C 

10 15 a in 

2 54c c 

12 

10 p rn 

( 39c 0 

11 9X 

10 a m 

4-2 6c 0 

Haricot Brans 

POTAL VoLUHR 1065 CC ^ CUAHOR OF HrANS 

lomporature 

TInii 

Total Inoroase or 

Ucercufie of Volume 

12 ax 

) p m 

0 Occ 

12 es^c 

3 40 p in 

4-2 5o 0 

13 3“C 

7 45 p in 

-4 6co 

11 8*0 

10 a in 

^10 08co 

18 6®C 

5 15 p in 

-^14 6cc 

18 ©“C 

7pm 

11 2oo* 


• No babblen of rw m yet fonued 

In the case of barley and cereal grams in which the integu¬ 
ments do not wrinkle while absorbing water, the total volume 
contracts from the commencement until the rise due to gas pro¬ 
duction begins 

The following tests give the contractions obtained with air- 
dned and oven-dried barley The total volume was 1056 and 
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1060 c.c. respectively, llie receiver was two-thirds filled with 
barley, after this had been rapidly washed with spirit to remove 
air, and with water to remove light grain. 

Bablet (A.1B Dbikd) 

Tompernturo Time. Total ContnoUon. 

la-S’C. - Bero - O-Oo-o. 

13 5°C. - 24 hours ■ -2-380.0. 

Bablbt (Otbn Dbibd). 

12 4°C' - zero - 0-0c.c. 

12 • 0 hours - —3 OSo.o 


It is of interest to compare these contractions with those of 
agar and gelatine when swelling in water. Ordinary Hake or 
strip agar or leaf gelatine cannot be used, as it is impossible to 
obtain a mixture with water free from air, and they swell too 
rapidly Nelson’s strip gelatine gave good results, and granu¬ 
lated agar was used, the granules swelling to the size of kidney 
.beans or broad beans in water. In both cases.a rise of tempera¬ 
ture of 0.5 to 1°C. takes place, but the final readings were taken 
when the temperature had fallen approximately to the calori¬ 
meter level again. The contraction of volume is small, and it 
takes place almost wholly in the first hour with the gelatine, and 
in the first seven hours with the agar, i.e., long before either 
are fully swollen. 

ORLATIBI. ISO QBAKS TOTAL VoLUMK, 1060 CO 


Toniperature Time Contnictlon of Volume. 


10 o^c. 

sero 

0 Oc.c. 

15 5®C. 

70 miiiutoi 

U-9120.C. 

Aoak. 

00 ORAM«. Total Volumb, 

1056 oc. 

10 

Eero 

0<0c.o. 

10 1“C. 

7 houra 

O'BOo.o. 


At a temperature of 15°C., 1000 c.c of water would undergo 
a decrease of volume of 0.495 c.c. under an increased pressure 
of 10 atmospheres. Hence a decrease of 0.912 c.c. indicates an 
increased pressure of 20 atmospheres. This is exercised on the 
water by the gelatine in the process of swelling. The pressure 
is probably much greater than this at first, and lessens as the 
gelatine swells throughout, but on the other hand, more water 
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IS under conipresbion Ihe maximal total contraction will be 
given at some intermediate point between commencing absorp¬ 
tion and complete absorption and swelling 

riiere may be two reasons for the greater contraction of 
volume with swelling seeds as compared with the gelatine Using 
equal volumes of barley, haricot beans and peas the maximal 
contraction obtained varied from 2 5 to 6 cc but in all cases 
were greater than with gelatine This would indicate absorption 
pressures of 50 to 120 atmospheres An organised colloid like 
cellulose, may be capable of showing a higher absorption pres¬ 
sure than an unoiganised one like gelatine In addition a certain 
amount of solution may take place in the seed as water is ab¬ 
sorbed Tamman^ has shown that a volume of a solution under 
one atmosphere pressure expands when heated like a similar 
volume of water under a constantly higher pressure i e a solu¬ 
tion has a high intemdl pressure due to the solute Ihis action 
IS a general one independently of whether the solute is an 
electrolyte or a non electrolyte In other words the minimum 
volume temperature of water is lowered by the presence of a. 
solute It follows therefore that as some of the food consti 
tuents of the seed begin to dissolve the totd volume may tend 
to undergo a slight decrease as the result of the action of the 
solute There are however certain exceptions to this rule For 
instance a mixture of ammonium chloride and water expands 
on solution so that a 6 85 per cent solution has an increased 
volume of 0266 cc (100266 cc instead of 100 cc ) ^ Hence 
It IS impossible to say exactly what part may be played by dis¬ 
solving solids in producing a contraction of the total volume 

In addition if cellulose obtained from a colloidal solution has 
the same composition as that in the cell wall the fact that it has 
a higher density may indicate that in penetrating the cell wall 
the water molecules may partly enter empty intermicellar spaces,, 
thus producing a contraction of total volume It is at least evi¬ 
dent that the changes of volume in a mixture of dry seeds and 
water are by no means simple phenomena, but are due to vari¬ 
ous interacting and in some cases antagonistic factors 

1 Q T^mu Uabir dU BMlth mo Zwlaoh#n datk Innenii Kruftori and ^ 

LUfunfm Von Hambarf and Tjalpal|r 1M7 

8 Happaii BillltUn Inat Uto IQOS 
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Summary- 

Marked changes of the total volume are shown when dry 
seeds absorb water. 

If the seed coat wrinkles, there is first an expansion, then a 
contraction, and then a final rise which is due to the production 
of gas in the seed. The changes are not the result of alterations 
of temperature. The wrinkling is due to unequally rapid ab¬ 
sorption, partial vacuums forming under the wrinkles, which 
hasten the indrawal of water. If the seed coat does not wrinkle 
there is no preliminary expansion, and the contraction is due 
as in gelatine to the compression of the absorbed water. 

Using similar methods as with the seeds, the contraction ob¬ 
tained with gelatine indicated a pressure of 20 atmospheres, but 
with seeds as much as 50 to 120 atmospheres pressure was in¬ 
dicated. This may be due partly to the greater imbibition pres¬ 
sure of organised cellulose as compared with gelatine, and partly 
to the influence of solutes increasing the internal pressure of 
the water within the seeds. 
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Art XIX —Further ReeeanhM itUo the Semloqveal 
Dtagnoeie of Contagtoue PUuro Fneumonta of Cattle* 

Bt O O HESLOF, D80, DVSo, DVH 
(Walter and Elira Hall FeUow) 


(Commouioatod by Profaaaor U A Woodrnff) 

[Bead Ittth Daeeinber, 19il] 

intpoduotion 

In a former publication by the writer on the berological Diag- 
jiosit> of Contagious Pleuro-pneunionia of Cattle (1),^ a descrip¬ 
tion was given of research work carried out at the Veterinary 
Research Institute, Melbourne University, under the terms of 
the Walter and Eliza Hall Research Fellowship in Veterinary 
Science Ihe mam object of the research was to endeavour to 
elaborate a sero-diagnostic method for the detection of Con¬ 
tagious Pleuro-pneumonia in affected cattle 

Agglutination tests, using both the macroscopic and micro¬ 
scopic methods of testing for agglutinins, were tried, but failed 
to reveal the presence of agglutinins in the sera of animals 
naturally affected with contagioub pleuro-pneumoma 

Agglutimns however were demonstrated macroscopically m 
the serum of an experimental animal (calf) which had been 
injected subcutaneously in the tail with active pleuro-pneumonia 
virus, and which subsequently received two further injections 
subcutaneously behind the shoulders at intervals of 10 to 12 
<lays, one injection being of pleuro-pneumonia virus, the other 
of pure culture ’ Agglutination tests, using the microscopic 
method with dark ground illumination, were not earned out, 
and It has been considered desirable to carry out further exam¬ 
inations of culture and various test sera under the microscope 
with dark ground illumination so as to determine whether, by 
using that method, the presence of agglutimns could be detected 
in the sera of naturally affected cattle 

(* Being Um nnftl eonlributton in n TMt epprored for the dogror of Dootor of Votovlnnry 
^doiioo In the UnlTonlty of Molbourne ) 

1 Roference la nmde by numbar to Literature Cited p m 
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Complement fixation tests were carried out, and a descriptioa 
was given of a complement iixaticm test which has been applied 
for the diagnosis of contagious pleuro-pneumonia in cattle. The 
technique of this test, however, is considered to be too intricate 
and laborious to allow of its adoption as a routine diagnostic 
method. Further, it was found that the test was only appro¬ 
ximately accurate in its results, for, on testing the sera of 63 
different animals (cattle) a positive result was obtained with the 
serum of one animal which, on subsequent post-mortem examina¬ 
tion, showed no lesions of contagious pleuro-pneumonia in the 
lungs Two other animals gave reactions which could not be 
definitely interpreted either as negative or positive. On sub¬ 
mitting these two animals to post mortem examination, no lesions 
of contagious pleuro-pneumonia were discovered. 

The results of the tests of these 63 serum samples can be 
conveniently tabulated as follow:— 


Number of lerum samples testod'-dS 

Gare positive reaction to test and showed lesions of C.L’ F. 

on F M - - - . - - 13 

Gave positive reaction to test and showed no lesions of 

C P P on P M..1 

Gave negative reaction to test and showed leeions of 

C.P.P. on P M..0 

Gave negative reaction to test and showed no lesions of 

C P P. on P M.47 

Gave border line reaction to test and showed lesions of 

CiPaP* on P.M. - • • - • 0 

Gave border line reaction to test and showed no lesions of 

C.P.P. on P M.2 

At first sight this tabulation appears to show that the test 
has been fairly accurate in differentiating between animals which, 
were and which were not affected with contagious pleuro-pneu¬ 
monia, but if the figures are analysed carefully, it is found that 
the percentage of error is an unduly large one. Sixty-three 
sertun samples were tested, and of the reactions obtained, 60 
were verified by the post-mortem findings, while the other three 
were not. In a total of 50 negative sera tested, 47 reacted na¬ 
tively, and three gave reactions which were not negative, an error 
of 6 per cent. Fourteen serum samples gave positive reactions; 
13 of these were verified by the post-mortem findings, one was- 
not: an error of approximately 7.14 per cent If we add to these 
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14 positive reactions the two “ doubtful ” reacting sera, we have 
a total error of three in 16, or 18 75 per cent, which is a very 
high percentage of error in a diagnostic test 

As It could not be claimed that the complement fixation teat 
descnbed was sufficiently accurate to warrant its general appli¬ 
cation as a diagnostic method for contagious pleuro-pneumonia, 
further research work was considered desirable in order to ascer¬ 
tain— 

1 Whether the test could be rendered more accurate in 

its results 

2 Whether the techmque for the test could be simplified 

without reducing the accuracy of the reaction 

3 Whether certain extracts of tissue and of culture pos¬ 

sessed greater value as antigens for the test than the 

antigen previously used 

The present paper deals with this further research work which 
has been earned out in the laboratories of the Veterinary Re¬ 
search Institute during the current year I desire to express 
my grateful appreciation and thanks to Dr S S Cameron Direc¬ 
tor of Agriculture, Victoria, Professor H A Woodruff, Director 
of the Veterinar> Research Institute, Melbourne University, 
WAN Robertson, Esq, B V be, Chief Veterinary Officer, 
Department of Agriculture, Victoria, Dr L B Bull, Deputy 
Director South Australian Laboratory of Pathology and Bac- 
teriologv, Dr W J Penfold, Director of the Commonwealth 
Serum I aboratories, and the Staff of the Live Stock Division, 
Department of Agriculture, Victoria, for the assistance they 
have rendered me during the course of this research 

Fermentation Reactions of the Organism or 
Contagious Pleuro Pneumonia 

With reference to the fermentation reactions of the organism 
of contagious pleuro pneumonia previous work had shown that 
the organism would grow in Martin’s broth plus ox serum to 
which either saccharose, glucose, maltose or lactose had been 
added, but would not grow in similar media to which the alcohol 
derivatives mannite and dulcite had been added ’ As the man- 
mte and dulcite used was laboratory stock several years old it 
was decided to repeat the experiment, using new samples of 
mannite and dulcite 


8 Loc cit P 170 
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Elxperiments have accordingly been made with mannite and 
dulcite (Gurr), using adequate controls, and it has been found 
that growth of the organism occurs in both mannite and dulcite 
Martin's broth, but no acid or gas is developed in the medium 
as a result of the growth which takes place. Andrade’s indicator 
has been used as the indicator for the experiments. The mannite 
and dulcite were added to the broth media in the proportion of 
2 per cent, in each case. Growth was apparent in from four to 
five days after incubation at 37°C. 

The fermentation reactions of the organism of contagious 
pleuro-pncumonia are therefore as follow:— 

8«charoiio tilucoae llaltow LaciOM UaiiniU Dulcit« 

Acwl “ "■ ■+4'“ + * — . 

Gna - - - - -------- 

(irowth take! place with each reagent. 

+ = Aoid. + + = Strongly aoul - No reaction. 


Complement Fixation. 

Attempts have been made to simplify the tecluuque for the 
complement fixation test, but it has been found that with each 
attempted modification of the technique already laid down fur¬ 
ther inaccuracies have occurred m the results. As a result of 
the further experiments carried out it is now apparent that the 
best results with the complement fixation test are obtained when 
the technique set out in detail in the writer’s previous article is 
carefully followed. 

Various new preparations have been tested as antigens for 
the complement fixation test. Certain of the preparations tested 
have shown some ability to fix complement m the presence of a 
positive serum, while with others no visible fixation of comple¬ 
ment has occurred at all. In all cases the new preparations tested 
have been proved to be inferior in antigenic value to the alcoholic 
extract of subepidermal tumour tissue used in the experiments 
reported fully in the writer’s previous article. 

The new preparations tested as antigens were as follow:— 

Antigen /.—An alcoholic extract of the dried residue after 
rapid evaporation of a seven days’ old culture of the organism 
of contagious pleuro-pneumonia in Martin’s broth ox serum. 
On testing, this extract was found to possess no demonstrable 
antigenic value. 
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Antigen 2 —An alcoholic extract of three months old culture 
of the organism of contagious pleuro pneumonia m Martm • 
broth horse serum On testmg this extract was found to possess 
no demonstrable antigenic value 
Antigen 3 —An alcoholic extract of normal ox heart muscle 
On testing this extract was found to possess no demonstrable 
antigenic value 

Antigen 4 —An alcoholic extract of guinea pig s heart musde 
On testing this extract was found to possess only slight antigenic 
value No hxation of complement occurred with known negative 
sera while with known positive sera in three out of ten samples 
tested there was slight inhibition of haemolysis The remaimng 
ceven positive samples gave negative reactions 

Anttgei 5 —An 'ilcoholic extract of diseased lung taken from 
an active case of contagious pleuro pneumoma On testing this 
extract vias found to possess no demonstrable antigemc value 
Antigen 6 —An alcohohe extract of fresh sub epidermal 
tumour tissue removed from behind the shoulder of calf 10 
after an experimental subcutaneous inoculation of pure virus 
in that region On testing this extract was found to possess 
a fairly high antigenic value No fixation of complement oc 
curred when it was tested with 10 different samples of known 
negative sera while with 10 different samples of known positive 
sera nine showed fixation of complement varjring from partial 
to complete fixation the other known positive serum reacted 
negatively This extract was unsatisfactory m that it was hig^y 
anti complementary m any quantity tested of a 1 in 10 dilution 
with saline Even m a 1 in 20 dilution it was anticomplementary 
excepting in the smallest amounts 005 cc of 1 in 20 dilution 
was the unit used for the tests already referred to 
Antigen /—An alcoholic extract of the dried residue of eva 
porated culture (Antigen 1) to which was added 04 per cent 
chlostenn 

Antig II S —An alcoholic extract of three months old culture 
in Martin s broth horse serum (Antigen 2) to which was added 
0 4 per cent chlostenn 

Antigen p—An alcoholic extract of ox heart muscle (Antigen 
3) to which was added 04 per cent chlostenn 
Antigen 10 —An alcoholic extract of guinea pig a heart muscle 
(Antigen 4) to which was added 04 per cent chlostenn 
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Anttgen ii —^An alcoholic extract of fresh sub^idermal 
tumour tissue from experimental Calf 10 (Antigen 6) to which 
was added 04 per cent chlostenn 

Anttgm iz — ^An alcoholic extract of dried subepidermal 
tumour tissue from Calf 10, to which was added 04 per cent 
chlostenn 

The chlostenn used in the preparation of Antigens 7, 8, 9, 10, 
11 and 12 was a sample freshly prepared in the Physiological 
laboratories of the Melbourne University The extracts to which 
chlostenn was added Aiere found to be so highly anticomplemen- 
tary that they were useless for testing purposes Antigens 11 
and 12 were again made up but with only half the quantity of 
chlostenn added i e , 0 2 per cent They were found on testing^ 
to be still too anticomplementary for use in a complement fixa¬ 
tion test 

Agglutination Teste 

A number of blood samples were obtained from animals which 
were found to be infected with contagious pleuro-pneumonta at 
the time of slaughter and post mortem exanunation Blood 
samples were also obtamed from a number of animals who were 
known not to be affected, or to have been in contact with the 
disease In this manner a large number of ‘ known positive" 
and ' known negative ’ serum samples have been acquired, and 
these sera have been used as test sera in the agj^utination tests 

Mioroaoopio Agglutination 

Agglutination tests with known positive and known negative 
sera using the microscopic method with dark ground illumina¬ 
tion have been carried out with very unsatisfactory results With 
a known positive serum agglutination can be observed invari¬ 
ably in a dilution of 1 m 20 in about three and a-half hours 
after mixing Unfortunately, however, the majority of known 
negative sera tested also showed agglutination in the same dilu¬ 
tion in the same time In dilutions of 1 m 30 only five out of 
eight positive sera tested showed agglutination, while two out of 
8 negative sera tested also showed agglutination in the same 
dilution In dilutions of 1 in 35 two positive sera out of eight 
tested showed agglutination while none of the eight negative sera 
tested showed agglutination in that dilution No serum, either 
positive or negative, showed agglutination m a dilution of 1 
in 40 
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It 18 worthy of note that the positive sera which showed agglu¬ 
tination in three and a-half hours m dilutions of 1 in 30, and 
1 in 35, were sera taken from animals affected with the disease 
m an acute form 

Ihe results of agglutination tests under the microscope with 
dark ground illumination can be conveniently tabulated as 
follow — 

Dilutions 

Mvm*h or Casu ih >wino laaLoiiiiAiioH in ahi dmbcb 

1 in t 1 In 10 1 In lA 1 In 10 1 In tt 1 In 10 1 in 10 1 In 40 

Known poaitivo Mm 8HBH7fi^0 
(toUl tMtedsS) 

Known netfntiTO Mn - 88 76<i 200 

(totnl tooted=8) 


No recognisable agglutination takes place under the micro¬ 
scope at room temperature until at least one hour after the mix¬ 
ture of culture and scrum has been made The agglutination is 
apparently completed m approximately three and a-half hours 
after mixing, and the results tabulated above were obtained from 
readings made three and a half houis after the mixture of cul¬ 
ture and serum had been made 

The cultures used in these tests had been grown in Martin’s 
broth ox serum (Reaction PH—84 approximately) and sub¬ 
cultured every seven to eight days until the eighteenth to 
twentieth subculture stages had been reached Each subculture 
at the tune it was used in a test was from six to eight days old 
A live culture was used m each case 

There is a considerable amount of technical difficulty m the 
conduct of microscopic agglutination tests m which dark ground 
illumination is an essential factor The fact that the organism 
of contagious pleuro-pneumonia is of such minute size adds to 
the difficulty of successfully carrying out such tests 
Altogether the results of these microscopic agglutmatioA tests 
are disappointing in that they do not offer a solution of the 
problem of diagnosing the disease in the living animal They 
are of very great interest, however, in that th^ furnish the first 
instance m which agglutinins have been demonstrated to occur 
in the sera of animals naturally infected with contagious pleuro¬ 
pneumonia. 
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Maopoaoopio Agglutination 

The results of a considerable amount of work on the macro¬ 
scopic agglutination test for contagious pleuro-pneumonia have 
already been published by the writer, who was able to demon¬ 
strate the presence of agglutinins in the serum of a hyper-immun- 
ised calf (Calf 1), but could not demonstrate them in the sera 
of animals infected with contagious pleuro pneumonia naturally 
acquired Calf 1 had reacted to a pnmary subcutaneous inocu¬ 
lation of active pleuro-pneumonia virus in the tail, and subse¬ 
quently received two further subcutaneous inoculations of viru¬ 
lent material (one of active pleuro pneumonia virus, the other 
of pure culture) behind the shoulders at inter\als of 10 to 12 
days Serum from Calf 1 in dilutions up to 1 in 70 caused 
macroscopic agglutination of a culture of the organism of con¬ 
tagious pleuro-pneumonia, while the sera of non immunised 
animals used as controls had no agglutimng effect upon a similar 
quantity of the same culture * 

The presence of agglutinins m the sera ot hyper immumsed 
bovines has been confirmed by litze and Seelcmann (2) who 
ha^e recently published the results of their experiments in which 
they were able to demonstrate the presence of specific agglutinins 
in the serum of a hyper immunised heifer and of a hypei im 
munised bull 

While specific agglutinins can be demonstrated in the sera of 
hyper-immunised cattle all attempts by the writer to demon¬ 
strate the presence of agglutinins m the sera of animals natur¬ 
ally infected with contagious pleuro-pneumonia have, until re¬ 
cently, been unsuccessful, the conclusion arrived at by the writer 
in his previous publication being as follows — 

“ Agglutinins could not be demonstrated, in the sera taken 
from bovines known to be affected with contagious pleuro¬ 
pneumonia, by the usual macroscopic and microscopic methods 
of testing for agglutinins fherefore an agglutination test ap¬ 
parently has no value as a means of differentiating between 
animals which are, and which arc not, affected with the 
disease 


i Loc cit p 188 
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rhis conclusion has now to be considerably modified and 
amended when viewed in the light of the results obtained in the 
further experiments carried out dunng the present year 

If a hrst or second subculture of the organism of contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia is used in an agglutination test with the serum 
of an animal known to be affected with contagious pleuro-pneu¬ 
monia agglutination of the culture cannot be observed macro- 
scopically at any time up to 40 hours after mixing the culture 
and serum together Ihis fact has been repeatedly established 
by expeiiments conducted by the writer, and it was upon the 
results of those experiments that the above quoted conclusion 
VI as arrived at Further experimentation has demonstrated, how¬ 
ever, that agglutination of a culture of the orgamsm of con¬ 
tagious pleuro pneumonia by such a serum will occur, provided 
the culture used is an old laboratory strain which has been sub¬ 
jected to repeated cultivation through several generations of sub¬ 
cultures, the subcultures being made at intervals of from six to 
eight days 

If for instance, an eighteenth or twentieth subculture, six to 
eight days old, is taken, and to it is added various dilutions 
of a known positive serum, agglutination and sedimentation of 
the culture will occur, and the supernatent fluid will lose its 
opalescence and become clear In the lower dilutions agglu¬ 
tination can also be observed with the same culture and a known 
negative serum, but, while agglutination takes place with a known 
positive serum in a dilution as high as 1 in 400, which dilution 
contains only 0005 cc of pure serum, no dilution of a known 
negative serum higher than 1 in 80, which dilution contains 0025 
cc of pure serum, has been found capable of produang agglu¬ 
tination of the same amount of culture Thus there is a con¬ 
siderable difference in the end point values of positive and nega¬ 
tive sera respectively, the difference being sufficiently great to 
preclude any possibility of errors in reading and recording the 
results of the reactions 

The agglutination reaction in contagious pleuro-pneumonia 
proceeds slowly at incubator temperature, and apparently it is- 
complete only after 48 hours in the incubator at 37*0 After 
24 hours' incubation little if any, agglutination is apparent with 
any dilution from 1 in 20 upwards of a known positive serum 
taken from an acute case of contagious pleuro-pneumonia, 
whereas after 48 hours, marked agglutination can usually be. 
observed m a dilution of 1 in 400 or even higher 
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Attempts to expedite the reaction heating the tubes in a 
water bath at various temperatures between 45‘’C and 55°C 
have not been successful, and the reactions obtained after incu¬ 
bation at such temperatures have not been so satisfactory, even 
at the end of 48 hours, as the reactions obtained with the same 
sera heated at 37°C Incubation for 48 hours at room tempera¬ 
ture does not give as satisfactory results as incubation for 48 
hours at 37°C 

To prevent the growth of contaminating micro-organisms in 
the tubes during the 48 hours’ incubation period required for 
the test, carbol saline solution was used as the diluting fluid 
This solution, which consists of 05 per cent carbolic acid in 09 
per cent saline solution, has been found to be effective for the 
purpose intended, while at the same time it does not appear to 
exert any unfavourable action in the test 

1 he cultures used in these macroscopic agglutination tests 
were cultures of the organism of contagious pleuro-pneumonia, 
grown m Martin's broth ox seium ® (Reaction PH—84 approxi¬ 
mately) and subcultured every 7 8 days, until at least the 
eighteenth subculture stage had been reached Lach subculture 
at the tunc it was used in a test was from six to eight days old 
In each test the culture used was a live culture which showed 
a uniform though faint opalescence 

One cc of culture (which quantity was taken as the standard 
amount) was measured into each of a senes of agglutination 
tubes To each tube there was added a graded quantity of serum 
diluted with carbol saline so that the combined amounts of serum 
and carbol saline in each tube was equal to the amount of culture 
contained in the same tube Each tube therefore contained 2 
c c s of fluid 

In this manner, serum dilutions of 1 in 20, 1 m 40, 1 m 80, 
1 in 100,1 m 133,1 in 200, and 1 in 400 were prqiared and tested 
The following table will explain the method of setting up the 
test — 


Tube 

Culture 

Hallae 

Seram 

Contents 

Dilution 

1 

lo 0 

9 

1 

2g 0 

i in 20 

2 

Lo 0 

90 

06 

2o 0 

1 m 40 

3 

lc«G 

975 

025 

2o c 

1 in 80 

4 

Ic c 

98 

02 

2c 0 

1 m 100 

5 

Ic c 

985 

015 

2c o 

1 in 133 

6 

lo 0 

99 

01 

2o c 

1 in 200 

7 

lo L 

995 

005 

2c c 

1 in 400 

•8 

— 

1 9 

1 

2c.o 

— 

•9 

lo o 

lo o 

— 

So a 

— 


6 Martin s peptone broth to which ha« been added i S per cent fre«h un¬ 
healed ox ■onim eterilleed by filtration 
* Controls 
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Iwenty-three different sera obtained from ammals affected 
with pulmonary lesions of contagious pleuro-pneumonia, the 
presence of the disease being verified by post-mortem examina¬ 
tion at the time that the blood samples were taken, have been 
submitted to agglutination tests set up in the above manner, and 
in each instance marked agglutination has been the result 

On comparing the results of the agglutination tests of these 
23 positive sera with the post-mortem findings of the animals 
supplying them, it has been found that the more acute cases of 
contagious pleuro-pneumonia yield a serum which has a higher 
agglutination titre than that from cases in which the disease has 
become chronic and where encapsulation of the lung lesion has 
taken place more or less completely Even in these latter chrome 
cases in no instance in this senes of tests had there been failure 
to produce agglutmation in dilutions of 1 in 133 In the more 
acute cases, with one exception, agglutination occurred in dilu¬ 
tions of 1 in 400, while in two such cases agglutination occurred 
in dilutions of 1 in 750 The one exception referred to above was 
Number 143, the serum of an animal affected with the disease 
in an acute form, but which serum had a final agglutination titre 
of 1 in 133 only It would therefore appear that a serum with 
a high agglutination titre points to an acute infection, but, in view 
of the one exception quoted above this cannot be stated as an in¬ 
variable fact, but only as a general rule 

In addition to the agglutination tests of 23 different known 
positive sera, tests have been made with 18 different sera ob¬ 
tained from animals which were found on post-mortem exam¬ 
ination to be free from lesions of contagious pleuro-pneumonia 
These known negative sera all showed agglutination in dilutions 
of 1 in 20 Thirteen of them showed agglutination in dilutions 
of 1 in 40, while five of them showed slight agglutination in 
dilutions of 1 m 80 None of them showed any recognisable 
agglutination in dilutions of 1 in 100 

A complete list of the sera tested and a table of the reactions 
obtained with each is appended, together with an indication of 
the post mortem findings on slaughter of the animals supplying 
the test sera 
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Compared with the complement fixation test in contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia, the agglutination test appears to possess a 
reliability and accuracy in reaction which is at least equal to, if 
not greater, than that of complement fixation 

Agglutmation reactions are not affected by the presence of 
eonglutimn in bovine sera, whereas that same substance is always 
liable to affect the result of complement fixation reactions, and 
may be responsible for a large number of false reactions 
To prevent the action of conglutinin interfering with the ac¬ 
curacy of the complement fixation test, an exceedingly intricate 
and laborious technique has to be followed in each detail by the 
operator In these successive manipulations the possibility of 
personal error on the part of the opcratoi is very largely in¬ 
creased By reason of its simpler technique the agglutination 
test IS not so liable to errors on the part of the worker 
So far as it has been tested the agglutination reaction in con¬ 
tagious pleuro-pnetimonia appears to provide us with a simple 
means for determining the presence of the disease, at least in 
the acute form, in the living animal Although the number of 
positive sera tested is not very large, being onl> 18 from animals 
in which the disease was aeute and five from animals m whidi 
the disease was chronic, it would appear that the possibility of 
error in acute cases of the disease is not very great owing to 
the well marked differences in the end point values of sera taken 
from acute cases lod those taken from animals free from the 
disease In the case of animals in which the disease is chronic, 
diagnosis by means of the agglutination test does not appear to 
be so certain, although there is still a fairly wide difference in 
the end point values of such sera when compared with the values 
of known negative sera 

Application of the test to a large number of cases showing 
chronic lesions is necessary to justify any firm conclusions on 
this point 

Speolfloity of the Complement Fixation and Agglu¬ 
tination Reactions in Contagious Pleupo-Pneumonia 

Since the publication of the results of the examination of 63 
different serum samples for complement fixation and the sub¬ 
sequent post-mortem findings when the ammals were slaugh¬ 
tered, expenments have been conducted to ascertain whether, 
when a positive complement fixation result is obtained, the reac- 
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tion has been induced solely by the fact that the animal is affected 
with contagious pleuro pneumonia In one of the cases quoted 
a positive complement fixation result was obtained but no lesions 
of the disease could be discovered in the lungs when the animal 
supplying the test serum was subsequently submitted to a post 
mortem examination That the reaction might be a group reacUon 
for filterable viruses tn general and not absolutely specific for the 
filterable virus causing contagious pleuro pneumoma in cattle 
seemed possible Of the diseases in cattle due to filterable 
viruses only two e g contagious pleuro pneumonia and cow 
pox (Variola) are present in Australia so that tests for com 
piaiative purposes have of necessity been confined to tests of 
sera from animals known to be affected with cow pox 

Samples of sera taken from a cow at the Veterinary School 
which was affected with extensive cow pox vesicles and pustules 
on the mammary gland were tested and were found to give 
positive complement fixation results with the contagious pleuro 
pneumonia antigen The possibility of the same animal being^ 
affected with contagious pleuro pneumonia as well as with cow 
pox was negatived by the general appearance of the animal and 
her previous history 

Through the courtesy of Dr W J Penfold Director of the 
Commonwealth Serum I aboratories I have been able to obtain 
serum samples from 11 calves which had been vaccinated with 
the virus of cow pox in the manufacture of vaccine lymph for 
human vacanation Each of the calves had given a typical re 
action to the vacanation 

On submitting the samples to complement fixation tests with 
the contagious pleuro pneumonia antigen it his been found 
that they all show some ability to inhibit haemolysis 

It IS apparent therefore that m carrying out tests with sera 
from an unknown source the scrum of an animal affected only 
with cow pox may cause sufficient inhibition of haemolysis in 
a complement fixation test for contagious pleuro pneumonia to 
give rise to the assumption on the part of the person carrying out 
the test that the animal supplying the test serum is affected with 
contagious pleuro pneumoma 

Serum from the cow affected with cow pox at the Veterinary 
School which serum gave a positive complement fixation reaction 
and the three samples of calf serum which showed the greatest 
amount of inhibition of haemolysis in the complement fixation 
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test, were next submitted to the macroscopic agglutination test 
They are numbers 111, 121, 122, and 123 respectively m the 
chart of agglutination reactions forming portion of this paper^ 
Their reactions to the agglutination test were negative in each 
case, although with numbers 111 and 122, agglutination took 
place in dilutions as high as 1 m 80 
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Intnoduotion 

The purpose of this paper is to describe a precise method of 
measuring the wave lengths of the high frequency spectrum of 
platinum 

rhe method employed is one m which a rotating crystal spec¬ 
trometer IS used, and the platinum lines, together with those of 
tungstin are recorded on the same film The wave lengths of 
the platinum lines are deduced by inter and extra-polation from 
the tungsten lines the wave lengths of which are known with 
great accuracy, having been measured recently with great pre¬ 
cision by Siegbahn * and by Duane and Stenstrom * 

The investigation of the K lines of platinum, in common with 
those of other heavy elements, is beset with certain difficulties, 
which have prevented the spectra of these elements being deter¬ 
mined 

In order to excite efficiently the K spectrum of an element of 
high atomic number, it is necessary to use the substance as target 
in an X-ray tube A very high potential difference must then 
be applied to the tube, since a minimum pressure of 78,000 volt 
IS required to obtain the K series of platinum Under such high 
pressures there is always the risk that the tube will fail Again, 
a very high vacuum must be present in the tube In the case 
of a gas filled tube this became a source of considerable diffi¬ 
culty, for, even when the requisite vacuum is obtained, the tube 
liecomes very uncertain in operation, and, under the very 
best conditions, only a small current can be passed 
'through the tube In consequence, the X-rays produced possess 

1 Phil Mas XXXVUI Not ISIS 
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but a small amount of energy and have very little photographic 
effect It IS thus essential to have long exposures 

The photography of the lines is complicated still further 
the photographic fog produced by the rays scattered by vanous 
parts of the apparatus (slits crystal etc ) Since the lines occur 
on the him very close to where the direct rays fall the scattered- 
rays are most intense just at the region where the lines are 
to be observed 

The one heavy element the high frequency spectrum of which 
has been carefully investigated is tungsten Since this element 
has been used as the matenal of the target in the Coolidge type 
of tube It lb d comparatively easy matter to excite its K senes- 
spectrum As there was no Coolidge type of tube with a plati 
num target available for this research a gas filled tube made 
by Gundelach was used 

The K series of platinum has been measured once previously 
—by Lilicnfeld and Seeman * who employed a Lilienfeld tube 
with a target of platmum indium The values obtained by these- 
authors are given in Table II 

The Speotpometer 

The whole of X ray spectroscopy is based on the fact that a 
crystal acts as a space grating to X rays W I Bragg* showed 
that if a parallel beam of X rays of wave length X was directed 
on a crystal face at an angle 0 so that X = V sin 6 there 
would be an interference maximum at an angle 6 and other 
maxima at values of 0 given by n\-=2din6 m is here an 
irteg^r an J a is the lattice constant of the crystal le the dis 
tance between successive planes of atoms p*irallel to the reflect 
mg face If then it is desired to resolve a beam of X rays into 
Its component parts it is necessary that the crystal should be 
placed at different angles with respect to the incident beam This 
IS done most efficiently by rotating the crystal slowly and uni 
formly 

Further W H Bragg^ established that if a diverging beam of 
X ravs issued from a narrow slit (fig 1 {h )) and fell on a 
crystal face which was rotating about a point O (axis of rota 
tion) and if a photographic film was placed round the circle 

I Fhjr Ztit XEX ISIS p 
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FF', which has O as centre, and OS^ as radius, all the X-rays 
of a certain wave length X would be reflected to a particular 
vertical line on the film. If there is present in the incident beam 
X-rays of a definite wave length, carrying more energy than those 
of adjacent longer and shorter wave legths, then its presence will 
be shown by a line on the film 

An additional advantage of a rotating crystal is that it gives 
much sharper lines than a stationary one, since the effect on the 
lines of surface defects of the crystal is thus considerably les¬ 
sened 

No spectrometer being available, a Dancer theodolite was 
modified to have the movements of a spectrometer, and to fulfil 
the requirements of the focussing condition It may be men¬ 
tioned that a theodolite can be adapted to form a spectrometer, 
which IS both accurate and convenient 

Ihe circle carrying the scale was fixed by shrinking a brass 
ring on to its under surface at AA' (fig la) Ihis ring was 
supported by a tripod mounted on the ring BB', through which 
passed three levelling screws bearing on a stone table The 
crystal holder was mounted on the vernier circle at D The 
film holder was carried by an arm which screwed into the theodo¬ 
lite at £ Both crystal holder and film holder turned on comcal 
bearings The slits Sj and were supported by a brass tube 
which screwed into the ring BB' 

The crystal was a large calcite one The reflecting face 
(5 cm X 2 cm ) was a ground cleavage one As W I Bragg 
James and Bosanquet* have shown ground faces are more effi¬ 
cient reflectors than natural cleavage faces 
The crystal holder was so designed that the reflecting face of 
the crystal could be made vertical, and could be brought into the 
axis of rotation of the spectrometer 

The film holder was cut from a brass ring, the inside edge of 
which i^as accurately turned, its radius being 10001 :k 001 cm 
The film, in its paper casette, was tightly pressed against this 
by means of two curved strips of red fibre and clamping screws 
Shts —The slit bp the tube slit, was made of an alloy of lead 
and antimony (75 per cent lead), such an alloy being more dur¬ 
able than pure lead The inside faces of this slit were carefully 
ground, and the slit width could be adjusted by a screw to 0 005 
-mm The slit S| was made of lead, and was earned by the 
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same holder as This holder was constructed to allow the 
following adjustments: (a) It could be moved towards the axis 
of rotation of the spectrometer; (b) S, could be made vertical; 




(c) the line joining the centres of the slits could be made to pass 
through the axis of rotation. 

Rotation Apparatus .—The vernier circle was rotated by means 
of a tangent screw. By means of a reduction gear, this was 
turned at 1/10,000th of the speed of a small motor. In the ex¬ 
periments, the rate of rotation of the crystal was about 2^ per 
hour. 
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Adjustments 

Ihe following are the essential requirements of a spectro' 
meter of this type The tube slit, the axis of rotation of the spec¬ 
trometer and the axis of the film holder should all be parallel, and,, 
in this case, vertical, the tube slit and the curved portion of the 
film holder should be equidistant from the axis of rotation, the 
ground face of the crystal should be so placed that the axis of 
rotation lies in it the central ray from the ' focal spot ” of the 
target should pass through the centres of the slits and S,,. 
through the axis of rotation, and at right angles to it 
After the vernier circle had been levelled, the axis of rotation 
was found by so placing a vertical needle that its point, when 
viewed from above by a long focus microscope, remained sla 
tionary when the circle was rotated fhe tube slit was then ad 
justed 10 cm distant from the needle point, and was placed 
vertical Ihe axis of the film holder was next made vertical by 
means of the screws h (fig la), and with the use of a centre 
tester, it was brought into coincidence with the axis of rotation 
of the spectrometer 

The crystal face was brought into the axis of rotation by so 
placing it, that the position of the edge, as viewed in a low 
power miscroscope with its axis vertical, was in the same position 
both before and after the crystal had been rotated through 180® 
The adjustment was carried out finally so that the distance of the 
face from the axis of rotation was less than 01 tnm 
An optical method was used to test if the crystal face was 
vertical By illuminating the slit Sj it was possible to view, 
in a telescope, both the slit itself and its image reflected in the 
crystal face When the face was vertical, the slit and its image 
were parallel for all positions of the crystal 
The sht &| was then so turned, and the or^tal face was so placed 
that the light from the slit passed along the crystal face both 
before and after the crystal was rotated through 180® This 
adjustment was carried out by means of a telescope, and it en¬ 
sured that the ray from the centre of S, passed through the 
axis of rotation The sides of the slit were then placed ^m- 
metrically with respect to those of S, In the experiments the 
widths of the slits were S, 008 to 01 mm , S^, 06 mm 
The focal spots on the targets of both tubes were clearly 
marked The focal spot in the case of the Coolidge tube was Ulu- 
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minated by lighting the filament, but for the Ciundeladi tube, 
light from a lamp was focussed on the target The focal spot 
was viewed through a horizontal telescope, placed at the same 
height above the table as the centre of the crystal face, and the 
necessary adjustments for the central ray were easily carried 
out 

In the experiments described below it was necessary to adjust 
the focal spot of the Coolidge tube when it was not possible to 
use a telescope In this case a nurror was used, and the images 
of the focus, slit and crystal face were viewed from above 

Experiment 

7 ube —1 he target of the Gundelach tube consisted of a plati¬ 
num button attached to a stout copper rod on the external end 
of which was a brass radiator The potential difference applied 
to the tube was produced by a Snook Victor high tension rectifier 
At the beginning of the research, the tube was too soft to excite 
the K series of platinum The maximum pressure that could 
be applied to the tube was 60 000 volt If the switches on the 
high tension rectifier were turned to increase the pressure, the 
only result was an increase in the current passing through the 
tube It was found however that by keeping the current low 
—less than 0 S ni a —that the tube gradually hardened After 
a fortnight’s running, for several hours a day, a pressure of 
85 000 volt could be applied to the tube It was found diffi¬ 
cult to maintain this potential difference because fluctuations 
in the current became very big, and, with the increase in cur¬ 
rent there was the consequent drop in pressure 
After a considerable amount of experiment the following pro¬ 
cedure was adopted 1 he tube was alloived to harden, so that 
there was practically no current, when a pressure of 95,000 
volt was applied Then, to begin an experiment the tube was 
slightly softened, so that a current of 06 ma was obtained 
at 85 000 volt If the current became less the pressure was 
raised and usually this gave an increase m current The usual 
experience was however that the current with the attendant 
fluctuations increased after about IS mm, so that the corres¬ 
ponding falls in pressure were less than 80 000 volt This was- 
probably due to the target as it became heated giving off occluded 
gas The pressure was then cut off from the tube for betweea 
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6 and 10 mm , and, at the end of this time, the tube would be 
again in a condition suitable for use To obtain lines suffiaently 
intense to measure, an exposure of 10,800 niiUiampere sec was 
necessary Since the average current through the tube was be¬ 
tween y and 8 m a , such an exposure required an experiment of 
at least six hours The greater intensity of the radiation from 
a Gxilidge tube was shown by the fact that more intense lines 
were obtainable from it in 5 min. 

The fdm used was Eastman Dulpli-tized (photographic emul¬ 
sion on both sides) which was placed between two Patterson 
intensifying screens It has been staled that sharply dehned lines 
cannot be obtained when intensifying screens are used How¬ 
ever, quite satisfactory lines were obtained since under these 
conditions the a doublet of tungsten was resolved with a slit 
width of 012 mm One great advantage of the doubly coated 
film IS Its rigidity—there is no tendenc> to buckle during drying 
Had intensifying screens not been used, the exposures would 
have been so long as to be practically impossible 

Protection from Scattered Radiation —A sheet of aluminium 
06 mm thick was placed in front of the film to absorb the soft 
scattered radiation In addition the rays reflected from the crys¬ 
tal were made to pass along a channel the sides of which were 
constructed of lead I mm thick J his channd converged on all 
sides towards the crystal where its opLiimg was a rectangle 2 cm 
X 6 mm This was large enough to allow both the direct rays 
and the lines to fall on the film 

Reference Lines —The Pt lines were photographed on the top 
half of each film, the lower part being covered with a lead screen 
The Coolidge tube was then substituted for the Gundelach, and 
the W Imes were photographed on the lower portion of the 
film Since the film was held by the red hbre strips (vide 
page 198), there was no opportunity for it to slip during an ex- 
penment The lines appeared as shown in figure 2 It will be 
seen that the a doublet of platinum falls between the « and 
lines of tungsten (The thickness of lines in the figure indicates 
relative intensities ) 

Measurement of Lines —The film was projected by a lan¬ 
tern, and a magnification up to 10 was obtained The lines on 
each film were measured at three different magnifications, and 
the mean of the values so obtained was taken as the wave lengths 
•of the lines given by the fibn. 
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A dividing engine, with a very accurate screw, was adapted for 
measuring the distance between the lines. A vertical board was 
carried by the moving platform of this engine. Two vertical 
lines l.S.mm. apart were drawn on this board, and each line on 
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the film was brought in turn exactly between these lines, and 
the reading of tht engine noted. Table I. shows a set of such 
readings. 

Tablb I. (Diitanc«a in mm.)* 


— 


W.cij, 


Pta,. 

W/3. 

W.y. 

Pt.)8. 

Pt.y 


0 

iia 

6S7 

710 

7-2« 

8 51 

. 1240 

13 00 


0 

116 

584 

714 

780 

848 

12-28 

18 46 


0 

ri5 

690 

7 16 

7*0 

660 

12 88 

13 47 


0 

i-u 

500 

7 10 

7*9 

8 42 ; 

: 12 86 

13 41 


0 

116 

688 

7*12 

738 

8 41 , 

12 20 

13 6(1 

If nan - 

1 

0 

116 

6‘878 

7*144 

7206 

8 472 ' 

1 

' 12 84 

1 

IJoO 


It will be seen that, for the fainter lines, e.g., the p and y 
lines of Pt<i there is much greater variation in setting than for the 
more intense lines. To evaluate the wave lengths the mean of 
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Siegbahn’s and Duane and Stenstrom’s values were assumed. 
These arc as follow:— 

X for Wa(=’213i7 x I0'*cin 
Wai=-20873 „ „ 

W) 8 = 18428 „ „ 

The value in Angstrom units per nim of the projection was 
found from the mean of the distances lietween -the. W«* and 
W/S lines, and the Wa, and \V/S lines. The wave lengths of the 
other lines were then calculated proportionally. As a test of 
the accuracy of the method, the value of the wave length of 
the Wy line was obtained The mean value is given below. 
The mean of the values obtained for this line by the above 
authors is .17921.A.U. 

The method employed rests on the assumption that tho wave 
lengths of the lines on the film are proportional to the angles at 
which they are reflected at the crystal. According to Bragg’s 
formula, X=2^ sin $, these wave lengths are proportional to the 
sine of the angle. No error was introduced in the values given 
below since 6 for Ka,=2°(^/.) d for Pty=l°30'(^./.) 


Results and DIsoussion. 

In Table II. are given the values obtained. The wave lengths 
were calculated to live decimal places, and the flnal values are 
given to four places, with the probable error. 

Tablb K (X la Auipitroin UnlU). 

WftTe Leiiffthfl of K Seriei of PlAtinum 


Film No. 


Pt,Oj. 

pt/j. 

Pt.y. 

Wy. 

P.14 

'1«089 

'1849G 

16466 

16956 

■17M8 

P.16 

18926 

16686 

16427 


‘17906 

Pl« 

-18908 

•16602 

•16429 

•16942 

•17978 

Mmu - 

18964 

16611 

16487 

•16056 

‘17948 

Final - 

‘1896d:2 


ie44±2 

’ise6±8 

1794±8 

Lilintald 
■md Hbciiibti 

•1907 



ices 

— 


In the last line of the table the values obtained by Lilienfeld 
and Seeman are inserted for comparison. The agreement is good 
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High frtgueney Spectra. 

except for the Pt a, line. The apparent discrqianqr can be ex¬ 
plained by the fact that these authors were unable to distinguish 
^tween the ft a, line and the Ir.a, line. The writer has found 
that if the K spectra of Pt. and W are photographed on the 
same portion of a film, it is impossible to recognise as separate 
lines, the W )8 (X=-1843) and Pt.a,(X=-1861) 

Theory of Lines .—The K scries of an element is excited when 
an electron is ejected from the K ring of the atom. If this 
electron is replaced from the L ring of the atom, the energy so 
freed gives rise to the u, line. If it is replaced from an electron 
from the L' ring (an elliptical orbit), the a, line is excited. Re¬ 
placements from the M and N rings give rise to the p and y 
lines respectively. 

Moseley’s formula, ?---= (N - 1/2*), for the wave number v 

of the Ka, line, which accurately represents the observed values 
for low values of N, fails for elements of higher-atomic number. 
(R is here Rydberg’s constant, N the atomic number of the 
element.) The value of the wave length of thePtui line from 
this formula would be .2049 x 1(H cm. 

Sommerfeld has developed a formula for the wave number 
27 (= 1 /X), by considenng the effective nuclear charge for the 
K and L rings as (N- 1 . 6 ) and (N-3.6) resp. and by taking into 
account the relative masses of the electrons in consequence of 
their velocity. ITie formula is:— 

n/R “ ~ i ■ ®'®>* - Vl - «*(N - 1 * 6 )») 

2r^ 

where e, c, h being the charge on the electron, the 

velocity of light and Planck’s constant respectively. Hence 

-5.3088 X ICH. 

This formula gives A for Ko, of Pt.=*1837x 10.-* cm. 

A formula due to Kroo and Sommerfeld fits the observed 
value more accurately still. In this, before the passage of the 
atom, which gives rise to the Ka, line, the K ring is considered 
as a 1 quantum ring with 2 electrons, the L ring as a 2 quanta 
ring with 9 electrons. After the passage of the electron, the 
K ring is a 1 quantum ring with 3 electrons, and the L ring 
as a 2 quanta ring with 8 electrons. By calculating the energy 
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difference between the two configurations, the following formula 
19 obtained — 


where A=3,/=8, F,=(N-S,,)*, F,=f(N-* +1-S+,)*.F,=(N-8.)*, 
F«=l(N-*-S)* 
and the S terms are obtained from 

r=/-l j 


S,=}i 

1 


sin I 


For Ft this gives the values of XKaias 1841x10* cm The 
agreement with the observed value is remarkable, as the formula 
is a rational relation This lends additional support to the Bohr- 
Sommerfeld theory of the atom 

Sonunerfeld has also obtamed the following formula for the 
difference in wave number £iv for the lines of the Kn doublet — 


(N 


A« ri ^®«*(N-3 6)* 53a*(N-3 6)* 


where Ava—fretiuency difference for hydrogeii= 


Ra* 

2 * 


] 


From the results of the eapenment, given m lable II AoxlO* 
r= 126± 008, while the above formula gives Aox 10*= 136± 002 
It will be seen that the agreement is again fairly good 
In conclusion, the author wishes to express his indebtedness 
to Prof T H Laby M A Sc D F Inst P for his invaluable 
guidance and advice throughout the whole of the research, and 
in the writing of this paper 

The Gundelach tube used m these expenments was presented 
to the Natural Philosophy Department, Melbourne University by 
W Watson and Sons 
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Aei XXF— ContnbiUuyna Jiom the NtUumal Herbarium 
of VicUnta—No. 1 

Bt J R lOVEY AND P F MORRIS 


(With 2 lext Fig iTM ) 


(ComznuiULmtc 1 bjr Wm I aidlaw B Sc ) 


[1U«d 8th December 1921 ] 

1 he present paper contains the descnptions of two species 
ntw to <4616006 both from Western Australian locahties A 
new variety has also been established a native of the alpine 
regions of Victoria New South Wales and lastnania Three 
foreign plants have been recorded for the first time, whilst the 
orchid torysanthes btcalcarata a native of New South Wales 
Queensland and Tasimnia has been added to the Victorian 
Flora In addition several new records of the regional distnbu* 
tion of native and introduced plants are given 

It IS proposed to continue these contributions as material be' 
comes available and opportumty offers 

Apunoieton DisTAcnvuM Ihunb Cape Pond Lily” 

(Ndiadaceac) 

Stonv C reck I orne Victoria Rev A C F Gates November, 
1921 

This South African plant has escaped from cultivation and is 
now spieadtng in several parts of the above named creek where 
It will no doubt become naturalised 

B issiAEA Laidlawisna sp nov (Leguminosae) 

Frutex arbuscula conanna alta quindeam ad viginti pedes, 
rami tomentosi Folia longa dtmidiam partem unciae lata cir 
citer tres partes unciae adversa pedunculi breves serrata baud 
pungenter acuta aut alte sinuata codem modo quo B Aquifolium 
Nonnulla foliorum superiorum hirsuta infra Flores soli, axil* 
lam vexillum et alae flava carina purpurea flores m pediculis 
plemmque tarn longi quam calyx bracteae intenores et bracteolae 
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persistentiores quam B Aquifohum Calyx longa unum ad uniim 
et dimidium lignum, lobae duae supcnores late truncatae tres 
inferiores breviores, sed acutae Vexillum ter tani longa quam 



FlO I —BoMIAIA I AIDLAWIAMA M BP 


(1) PorUon of plant in flower ntd ft iit (i) Flower diaaectel 
(S) Legniue (4) Leaf (•>) Ltef of Boquifoliutu 


calyx, petala infenora paulum breviora, ovarium cum tribua 
ovulis Legumen longa circiter tres partes unciae et lata unam 
partem unciae 

An elegant shrub, 15 to 20 feet high, branches tomentose. 
Leaves half inch long, about three quarters inch broad opposite^ 










National Serbatiwn. of Vietaria. 
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shortly pedunculate, serrated, not pungently pointed or deqtly 
sinuate as in B. Aquifoliutn. Some of the upper leaves hairy 
beneath. Flowers, solitary, axillary, standard and wings yellow, 
keel purplish red; flowers on pedicels usually as long as the 
•calyx. Inner bracts and bracteoles more persistent than B. Aqui- 
folium. Calyx, 1-1^ lines long; lobes, two upper ones broadly 
truncate, lower 3 shorter, but pointed. Standard 3 times as long 
as Calyx, lower petals slightly shorter. Ovary, 3 ovules. Pod 
about i inch long, and ^ inch broad. 

Pemberton and Manjimup, Warren district. West Australia, 
Max Koch, No. 2244 Oct, Dec, 1918; Western Australia (in 
National Hci barium, Melbourne, without collector’s name or 
precise locality ). 

Its nearest affinity is B Aqmfolium, from which it differs in 
being a tomentose shrub of 15-20 feet, colour and size of flowers, 
shape of leaf, calyx and standard. ' 

Named in honour of Wm. I^idlaw, B.Sc, Government Botan¬ 
ist for Victoria. 

Bro.mus tectorum, L. “Wall or Downy Bromc-Grass” 

(Grannneafe). 

Parkville, near Melbourne, A. O’Brien, Nov, 1921. 

This grass, a native of Europe and Asia, is introduced and 
widely spread in United States, America, where it is looked upon 
as a very objectionable grass, but it has not been previously re¬ 
corded as growing wild in Victoria. 

Caladenia angustata, Lindl. Slender Caladenia ” 
(Orchidaceae). 

Hurst Bridge, Victoria, Miss S. Tdewelyn, Oct, 1921. 

A new locality in Victoria for this orchid. 

ClIORETROM PENDULUM, sp. nOV. 

(Santalaceae). 

Pendens aut frutex arbuscula lacnmosa alta circiter sex pedes; 
folia redacta ad crustas minutas, satis persistentia, paulum curva 
ad apices acutas Rami inferiores interstincti aut striati; ramus- 
cttli angulares exacute. Flores parvi (sed maiores quam C 
lateriflorum), soli, pedunculi breves, corolla alba. Flores spars! 
•et cum longiuribus intervallis quam in C. lateriflorum; quisque 
flos circumplexus ovi forma pravis bracteis et bractcolis. Ovarium 
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inferius, stigma cum quinque lobis; fructus drupae aridae et 
flavae, et coronatae cum quinque lobis perianthialibus. 

A pendant or weeping shrub about six feet high; leaves re- 



Fia. 8 , — Chobvfeum pindoldk, m.sp. 

(1) Portion of pUat in flowor ud in frmt. (8) Flowor (oninraod). 
(8) Frut with bmota ud bmcteolM. (4) t ■. of ■tom. 


duced to minute scales, fairly persistent, slightly curved at the- 
pointed tips. Lower branches streaked or grooved, the branch- 
lets acutely angular. Flowers small (but larger than in the type 
oi C. lateriflorum), solitary very shortly pedunculate, corolla. 



Nahonal Heriatnum of Vutana. 
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white Flowers scattered and further apart than m C lattn- 
fiorum, each flower surrounded by small oval bracts and brac- 
teoles Ovary inferior, stigma five lobed, fruit a dty globular 
drupe yellow, and crowned with five perianth lobes 

Pemberton Warren district West Australia Max Koch, No 
2409 (Oct, 1919), and No 2537 (Jan, 1921) 

Its nearest affinity is C latertfiontm frpm which it differs in 
havmg larger flowers height the shape of branches, pendulous 
habit fruit and stigma lobes, the bracts and bracteoles being 
more rounded, and the fruit on a shorter peduncle 

Mr Sfiencer le Moore, of the British Museum to whom a 
specimen was submitted for comparison with Brown's type of 
C latertflorutn says * We received this some three years ago 
from Dr Steward who met with it in the ‘ Albany District' 
The specimens were in fruit only and I was unable to name them 
Now that the flowers have been found there is apparently no 
doubt as to the plant’s novelty " 

CoEYSANTHFs BicAi CARATA R Br (Orchidaceae) 

Healesville Victoria Miss D Coleman July 1921 
Previously recorded from New South Wales Queensland and 
Tasmania 

Eracrostis cukvula Nees var valida Stapf 
African Love Grass ’ 

Government House Domain Melbourne Miss A M Tovey, 
Nov 1921 

fhis South Afncan grass was previously recorded from 
Drouin Gippsland The grass becomes too wiry to be of much 
use for fodder 

Euryofs abrotanifolius DC “Southern wood leaf Euryops" 

(Compositae) 

Near Menzies’ Creek Paradise Victoria J W Audas August, 
1921 

This South Afncan plant may be regarded as an exotic not 
yet sufficiently established to be considered naturalised 

Helichrysum ROSicARiMiFOLiuM, Less var LEDiFOLiUM comb 
nov (Syn Hehchrysum ledifolium, Benth) Compositae 
Victoria Mt Hotham, C Walter (no date), Mt Hotham, 
6000 feet, A J Tadgell Dec, 1914, also found in New South 
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Wales and Tasmania. The branches of this vanety are rather 
stouter, the leaves are more crowded and thicker, the flower 
heads are larger, but otherwise the inflorescence, involucres, 
florets, achenes and pappus quite as in H rosmanmfohitm. 

Luzula campfstris D C , var australasica, Buch 
(syn L Oldfleldii, Hook, f) (Juncaceae) 

Benmson’s Plain, Gippsland, A W Howitt, 1887, Hawkesdale, 
H B Williamson May, 1899, Lome Rev A C F Gates, Nov, 
1921 

This variety, a native of New South Wales and Tasmania, 
has now to be recorded for Victoria 

Mllaleuca ERici'^OLiA Sm ‘ Swamp Paper-Bark ” 
(Myrtaceae) 

Epsom, near Bendigo, D j Paton Nov, 1921 
A new locality in Victoria for this plant 

Moenchia ERtcTA Sm " Upright Moenchia ” 
(Caryophyllaceae ) 

1 his plant, a native of Europe, was recorded under the name 
of Ceras/tum fua/ertie/ium, henzl in \ ict Nat X, p 145 
(1893) as a naturalised alien m Victoria Ihe genus Moenchia 
was then placed as a subgenus of Ccrasttnvt but as Moenchta is 
now considered to be a valid genus the specimens hitherto known 
in Victoria as Cerastium quaternettiim have to be changed to 
Moenchta erecta, Sm 

This plant is also found in Tasmania 

Notholaena DiSTANS R Br •* Bnstly Cloak Fern ” (Filices ) 

Granite Rocks on Big Hill, near Bendigo David J Paton, 
January and May, 1921 
A new locality in Victoria for this fern 

ZiERiA ASPALATHOiDES, A Cunn ** Hairy Zieria ” (Rutaceae ) 

Mt Tarrangower, about 1300 feet, Maldon, Victoria, Rev W 
C Tippett, Oct, 1921 

A new locality for this plant It was previously recorded from 
the Grampians, A Cunningham, and ^rren ndges neat Goul* 
bum River, F v Mueller It is also found in New South Wales 
and Queensland. 



ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 


IfOR TRB YU.B IIMI 


The Council herewith presents to Members of the Society 
the Annual Report and Statement of Receipts and Expenditure 
for the past year 

The following meetings were held — 

March lo—Annual Meeting 

Ihe following office bearers retired by effluxion of time 
President, Professor Ewart, D St , Vice Presidents, F Wist- 
would. Professor Laby, Hon Treasurer, W A Hartnell Hon 

Librarian, -, Hon Secretary, J A Kershaw Members 

of Council, Professor Osborne, Dr Summers, Dr Baldwin,. 
Messrs Dunn, Richardson, Picken 

The following were elected President Professor CwarC 
DSc , Vice Presidents h Wisewould, Professor Laby, Hon 
Treasurer W \ Hartnell, Hon Librarian, A S Kenyon, 
Hon Seerttarj J A Kershaw Members of Council Professor 
Osborne, Dr Summers, Dr Baldwin, Messrs Dunn, Richard¬ 
son, Picken 

The Annual Report of the Council and Financial Statement 
were read and adopted 

At the close of the annual meeting an ordinary meeting was 
held Fhe following paper was read (i) Blood and Shade 
Divisions of Australian Tnbes,’ by Sir Baldwin Spencer, 
KCMG, FRS, DSc Exhibit Extracts from Machs 
Science of Mechanics, ’ as bearing upon the Theory of Rcla 
tivity, by Mr D K Pickcn Dr J M Lewis was elected a 
member 

April r 4 th —Paper ‘ The Age of the Ironstone Beds of 
the Mornington Peninsula, by Frederick Chapman \LS 
Professor W E Agar delivered a lectuie on “Physical Basis of 
Heredity ” 

Mr Studley Miller and Captain Edward Kidson O 6 E, M Sc, 
were elected members, Captain R C Trebilcock M C, a coun- 
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try member; and Dr. Gwynneth Buchanan, Mr. Aubrey Reader, 
and Mr. Alister Bums, associates. 

May 12 th: —Papers; (r) "The Australian Species of Carcx 
in the National Herbarium, Victoria," by J. R. Tovey; (a) 
"Notes on Aniycterides, with Descriptions of New Species,” 
Part III., by Eustace W. Ferguson, M.B., Ch.M.; ( 3 ) “The 
Specific Name of the Australian Aturia and Its Distribution,” 
"by Frederick Chapman, A.L S. 

Mr. Howard R. Archer, B Sc. was elected an associate. 

July 9 th :•*—Paper: "New Australian Coleoptera, with Notes 
on Some Previously Described Species,” Part 1., by F. Erasmus 
Wilson (communicated by J. A. Kershaw). A lecture was de¬ 
livered by Profesjor Or me Masson on "The Structure of the 
Atom.” 

July 14 th:—Papers: ( 1 ) “An Intercomparison of Important 
Standard Yard Measures,” by J. M. Baldwin, M.A., D.Sc ; ( 2 ) 
■"The Petrology of the Ordovician Sediments of the Bendigo Dis¬ 
trict,” by J. A. Dunn, B.Sc (Howitt Natural History Research 
Scholar in Geology); ( 3 ) “On an Inclusion of Ordovician Sand¬ 
stone in the Granite of Big Hill, South of Bendigo,” by J. A. 
Dunn, B.Sc. (Howitt Natural History Research Scholar in 
Geology); ( 4 ) "'fhe Euclidean Geometry of Angle,” by D. K. 
Picken, M.A. 

Messrs. F. E. Wilson, J. Cronin, and N. Rosenthal were 
elected associates. 

August 11 th:—Paper: "An Alphabetical List of Victorian 
Eucalypts,” by J. H. Maiden, I.S.O., F.R.S., F.L.S. A lecture 
on "The Development of Horticultural Varieties of Various 
Plants,” was given by Mr. J. Cronin. A series of botanical 
opecimens were exhibited to illustrate the lecture. 

Mr. Stanley S. Addison was elected a member. 

September 8 th;—Papers: (i) “The Rotifera of Australia 
and Their Distribution," by J Shephard; ( 2 ) "Local Rain Pro¬ 
ducing Influences in South Australia,” by E. T. Quayle, B A.; 
( 3 ) "On a New Type of Barometer,” by T. H. Laby, M.A.; ( 4 ) 
■"On a Gravity Metre,” by T. H. Laby, M.A. Mr. F. Chap¬ 
man delivered a lecture on "The Importance of Fossils in 
Regard to Oil-Finding in Australia.” The lecture was illus¬ 
trated by a series of lantern slides Exhibits: Professor T. 
H. Laby showed, (i) "Standard Nickel Metre, which has been 
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compared with the International Prototype Metre;” and ( 2 ) 
"A Set of Slip Gauges.” 

October 13 th:—Paper: “Development of Endosperms in 
Cereals," by M. Gordon, B.Sc. Mr, J. A. Smith delivered a lec¬ 
ture on “Genesis of Energy,” illustrated by lantern slides and 
exhibits. Mr. E. T. Quayle, B.A., was elected a member. 

November loth:—Papers: (i) “Present and Probable Dis¬ 
tribution of Wheat, Sheep and Cattle in Australia,” by G. 
Thomas, B.Ag.Sc. (communicated by A. E. V. Richardson, 
M.A., B.Sc.); ( 2 ) “Additions and Alterations to the Catalogue 
o* Victorian Marine Molhisca,” by J. H. Gatliff and C. J. 
Gabriel; ( 3 ) “Gold Specimens from Bendigo, and Their Prob¬ 
able Modes of Origin,” by F L. Stillwell, D.Sc.; ( 4 ) “On a 
Fossil Filamentous Alga and Sponge-Spicules Forming Opal 
Nodules at Richmond River, New South Wales,” by Frederick 
Chapman, A.L.S. Exhibit: “Variation in Some Fossil 
Specie.s,” by F. Chapman. 

l^ecember 8 th:—Messrs. J. E. Gilbert and A E. V. 
Richardson, M.A., B Sc., were elected Honorary Auditors. 
Papers: (i) "On the Changes of Volume in a Mixture of Dry 
Seeds and Water,” by Alfred J. Ewart, D.Sc., Ph.D., F,L.S.; ( 2 ) 
"Further Rcsearchcis into the Serological Diagnosis of Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia of Cattle,” by (i. G. Heslop, M.V.Sc., D.V.H., ( 3 ) 
“The High Frequency K Series Emission Spectra of Platinum,” 
by J. S. Rogers, B A., B.Sc ; ( 4 ) “The High Frequency K 
Series Emission Spectra of Tantalum," by H. C. J. Aschc, 
B.C.E., B.Sc.; ( 5 ) "Separation of Mercury into Fractions of 
Different Densities,” by W. G. Mepham, B.Sc.; ( 6 ) “The 
Mechanical Equivalent of Heat: Preliminary Determinations,” 
by T.H. Laby, M.A., Sc.D.,F.lnst.P., and E. O. Hercus, M.Sc.; 
( 7 ) “Contributions from the National Herbarium of Victoria, 
No, 1 ,” by J. R. Tovey and P. F, Morris (communicated by W. 
Laidlaw, B.Sc.), 

Exhibit: Mr. J. A. Kershaw, on behalf of the National 
Museum, showed a meteorite from the Roper River, N. Terri¬ 
tory, The specimen, which weighs about 14 lbs., wa.s found 
by an aborigine in open forest country, while mustering cattle. 

During the year five members, one country member, and 
seven associates were elected, including one associate elected as 
a member. 
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The Council regrets to record the loss by death of Mr M O 
Copland B M L of the Ballarat School of Mines and Captain 
Kenneth Aubrey Mickle D S O 

Maurice Osne Copland who died August ist 1920 was a 
Country Member of this Soaety having been elected in 1917 
At the time of his decease he was Principal of the Ballarat 
School of Mines He was a native of Vittoria educated at 
Wesley College and graduated B M E at Melbourne Univer 
sity He had a varied experience in Victoria South Africa, 
Queensland and Western Australia In South Africa he was 
Petrolugist under Dr Hatch and was aKo engaged in work 
connected with gold coal and diamond mining in that coun 
try His breakdown in health was attributed to his whole 
hearted zeal in working out repatriation and vocational training 
schemes after the war whilst at Ballarat Mr Copland left 
behind a remarkably good record of unselfish work in his par 
ticuhr sphere and much of the success of the research on the 
white earthenware industry is due to him the Bureau of Science 
and Industry at his suggestion providing a scholarship for the 
investigation of this subject 

In 1905 Mr Copland published a bulletin on the Monazite 
Deposit of the Borang District 1 (. ippsland f ir the Gcolo 

gical Survey of Victoria 

Kenneth Aubrey Mickle (Capt) DSO died on 30 th July 
1919 at 30 Marine Parade St Kilda after a long illness from 
the effects of gas received m action in h ranee Capt Mickle 
was the son of Clara and the late David Mickle and was 33 
years of age He was educated at Queen s College and after 
qualifying as a metallurgist conducted research work at Mel 
bourne University for three years There he won the Gnm 
wade prize and other distinctions On the outbreak of war 
he was chief chemist at the Burma Mines Ltd Upper Burma 
He enlisted in England in the Royal Garrison Artillery and 
received a commission being promoted to captain for bravery 
in the field He had command of the 9 th Division Trench 
Mortar Bngade and was decorated with the Distinguished 
Service Order He saw much fighting on the Somme and at 
Arras He was an Associate of our Society His death cut 
short an exceptionally promising career and he leaves many 
fnends to mourn their loss 
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The interest in the work of the Society is evidenced by the 
satisfactory attendances at the usual monthly meetings. The 
papers submitted were well up to the usual standard, and the 
subjects dealt vSith covered a wide field of research. 

The attendances at the Council meetings were as follow:— 
Professor Ewart, 9 ; Professor Skeats, 9 ; Dr. Summers, 9 ; Mr. 
Richardson, 9 ; Mr. Kershaw, 9 ; Dr. Baldwin, 8 ; Mr. Wise- 
would, 8 ; Mr. Chapman, 8 ; Mr. Shephard, 7 ; Mr. Dunn, 7 ; 
Professor Agar, 5 ; Professor Osborne, 5 ; Dr. Green, 5 ; Pro¬ 
fessor Laby, 3 ; •Mr. Hartnell, 3 ; Mr. Picken, 3 ; •Mr, Herman,. 
3 ; Mr. Kenyon, 3. 

Owing to serious illness, Mr. Hartnell, who has occupied 
the position of Hon. Treasurer continuously for the past thir¬ 
teen years, was compelled to relinquish the duties of the posi¬ 
tion, which Mr. Shephard kindly undertook to carry on for the 
remainder of the year. Mr. Hartnell has taken a very keen 
interest in the work of the Society, and carried out the duties, 
of Treasurer in a particularly conscientious manner. His re¬ 
signation was received with great regret, and the Council’s- 
appreciation of his valued services has been placed on record. 

The Librarian reports that 1463 volumes and parts wcre- 
added to the Library during the year. The work of revising 
the card catalogue has been continued, and by a re-arrange¬ 
ment of the books on the shelves an appreciable amount of 
space has been gained. It is to be regretted that want of 
funds will not allow of much necessary binding. 

Volume XXXIII. of the Proceedings was issued on the- 
9 th May, and Part I of Volume XXXIV. on the 3 i 8 t 
October. Part II. of the same Volume is now well advanced* 
and should be available for issue at an early date. 

During the year the delivery of short popular lectures on 
subjects of general interest was continued. These were giveii> 
by Professor W. E. Agar, Professor Orme Masson, and Messrs. 
J. Cronin, F. Chapman, and J. A. Smith, and were well attended. 
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